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SECT. I. 


An eſſay on the phanomenin of Dreaming. 
where is ſhewn from the INERTIA of mat- 
ter, and the nature of mechaniſm above ex- 
plained, that this appearance cannot be the 
ect of mechamſm, or any cauſe working 

mechanically ; and thence that it muſt be the 
Meet of a living, defigning cauſe. The fe- 
veral hypotheſes for ſolving this appearance, 
mechanically, particularly examined, &c. 

have aſſerted the materiality of the 

ſoul, have in conſequence of that 


aſſertion, been ſolicitous to account for the 


phznomenon of dreaming . or 
Vor. II. B ſo 


H E moſt remarkable Authors who 


2 An Eſſay on the 

ſo as to keep free of any living and intelli- 
gent cauſe; as Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, 
Hobbes; as alſo Ariftotle, tho' he is not ex- 
plicite as to the materiality of the ſoul (a), 
and certainly was no Atheiſt (5). Others, 


(a) He fays, it is not body, and yet cannot be without 
. Ne rodro xa; dronupaBairew of ones mire &- 
no oz as; thai, wires owed Ti Yun * . oo pa fp e cur dg, 
od poaro; d ri. Ka 0s reß̃ vo i: comars U De anima, 
lib. 2. cap. 2. It ſeems then it is ſome power or pro- 
perty of body, the ſubject of other powers and properties. 
This is poor for the prince of philoſophers. He comes 
nearer the truth in another place, as ſhall be obſerved 
elſewhere. 

() He aſcribes in the following compariſons foreſight, 
order, government, and juſtice to God. K d, 21 
Iv. 1s 17. 6% Nu, £9 EppuceTs ok wives, © PATTI 97 xrpuPaics, i 170 
Aus d vo por, fv gha d 1 yur Tere Ong d Aον . And 
to ſhew that the compariſon comes ſhort he adds, Nan» 
ad dc, Tok pi, a0 T0 wptv, TeAuximmroy Ti, xa To- 
Avpoighytoroy* TW & d'Aurer, drow» T5, rang u [44171 - 
xe n,, x. 7. De Mundo cap. ii. ubi de Deo. One 
might make variety of obſervations from this place, upon 
the inconſiſtency of the preſent Ariſtotelian Atheiſt. Nor 
is Ari/totle himſelf (tho? no Atheiſt) conſiſtent, 'who 
makes God the ſole determining principle in his incor- 
ruptibla, ingenerable, neceſſary world [ exwiz yay idjui- 
_ continues he, FaAvTR K* — Txi@ Vu, d gανNνν. x drag, 
T pg Ts dd, 7 pv. 1 A neceſſarily cxiſting world 
could 
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becauſe of the inconfiſtency of our dreams ; 
that is, becauſe the viſions then exhibited 
to the Soul, are, for the moſt part, not of 
the fame nature, or in the fame order of 
nature, with external objects; for in that, I 
preſume, the ſuppoſed inconfiſtency will be 
found chiefly to lie ; others, I fay, becauſe 
of this, have aſcribed the perfection of ra- 
tional thinking to the matter of the body, 
which opinion Mr. Locke ſeems to favour. 
And others, becauſe theſe viſions have no 
real external objects, of which they are re- 
preſentations, have endeavoured to maintain 
that there are no ſuch real external Objects; 
at leaſt this was the reaſon why the real ex- 
iſtence of material things was firſt called in 
queſtion, or ſuppoſed a point which might 
admit of diſpute. Theſe ſeveral opinions 
ſhew us, that the conſideration of this ſub- 
ject is not foreign to the preſent enquiry, but 
falls in naturally as a part of it; and there- 


could have no determining principle of its manner of ex- 
iſtence, 5 But all this only 
by che by 

B 2 fore 


4 An Eſſay on the 
fore may farther ſerve as an apology, for at- 


tempting to account for this appearance con- 
ſiſtently with the principles before eſtabliſhed, 
eſpecially the inactivity of matter; and for 
endeavouring to ſhew that it infers none of 
thoſe abſurdities, with reſpec to the rational 
nature of the ſoul, which are commonly 
urged from it ; but rather proves to us the 
exiſtence of ſome ſeparate immaterial agents. 
Thoſe who are fatisfied from what goes be- 
fore, that the natural -powers of matter (as 
they are called) and of mechaniſm, have 
been extended much too far in the ſolution 
of the phænomena of. nature, or rather 
that there are in truth no ſuch powers; 
will readily allow that they can have no ſhare 
in producing the preſent phenomenon : and 
thoſe who ſtill think that this particular ap- 
pearance of dreaming, is an exception to all 
that has been ſaid in the preceding part of 
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theſe papers, will be beſt fatisfied by going 

on to examine circumſtances minutely. If 

indeed this be an exception to all that is ſaid, Þ 

nothing at all is ſaid; and if what has been 3 
aid 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 5 
faid be ſolid, this, I hope, will not be found 
an exception to it. However, ſuch an in- 
tricate ſubject cannot be cleared up in few 
words ; therefore let me beg the attention, 
and candor of thoſe who may have leiſure to 
read this part of theſe papers; otherwiſe 
reaſons may be condemned before they are 
heard. We ſhall find this advantage from 
the above-named Authors having written upon 
this ſubje& before, that it will be the more 
eaſy to aſſign, and fix upon, the ſymptoms, 
accidents, and things remarkable about dream- 
ing : and it cannot be unfair to argue from 
an Adverſary's account of the thing in dif- 
pute. For this reaſon, I ſhall be particular 
in giving their ſenſe in their own words, left 
it might be thought a falſe gloſs had been 
put upon them. Nor ſhall I always take 
the advantage of arguing from ſuch pregnant 
inſtances, as they themfebves allow to be fac; 
but reaſon from common and ordinary ex- 
amples. The method infiſted on ſhall be, 
firſt to give a natural ſolution of the ap- 
n and then to anſwer the ob- 
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6 An Eſay on the 
jections that may be raiſed againſt it. And here 
all the collateral appearances that might be 
urged, ſhall be taken into conſideration; and 
the affinity between poſſeſſing the fancy in 
ſleep, or dreaming, and poſſeſſing it while 
awake, ſhall be remarked ; as alſo between 
viſions in ſleep, and viſions while awake, 


which are called apparitions; ſuch as Plutarch 


tells us Brutus and Dian had offered to them; 
whoſe lives upon this account, among others, 
he compares together ; obſerving only the 
philoſophical conſiſtency, without contend- 
ing for the reality of ſuch relations. And, 
laſtly, the mechanical ſolutions of this ap- 


pearance, which the Authors abovementioned 


have given, ſhall be examined. 


II. It hath been ſhewn before that the 
ſoul would never ceaſe to exert its activity 
upon a rightly diſpoſed body; unleſs ſome 
defect and want of reparation in the body, 
forced this principle of life and action to de- 
fiſt, and leave the material organ till the in- 
diſpoſitian under which it labours be re- 
POE” OOO TOY 25 i wed. 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 7 
paired. The circulation therefore, reſpira- 
tion, and all the other mechanical motions 
of the body remaining the ſame, or rather 
becoming more regular than formerly, by 
the intermiffion of ſpontaneous motion ; this 
reparation is begun to be made by the laws 
of the animal economy, and the efficiency 
of a ſuperior Power ; and the body remains 
without motion or ſenſe (c). In this tate, 

;... "hw 


() Even this ſhews us, that ſenſe and life are not pro- 
duceable from the mechanical motions of the body ; 
otherwiſe they ought to be produced in it neceſſarily in 
ſleep, as at other times; and more regularly then, being 
conſtant and mechanical as their cauſe, and propor- 
tionally perfect with it. Indeed I think ſleep would be 
an impoſſible appearance, if the regular motions of the 
animal ceconomy were productive of ſenſe and life. But 
ſee the Note () No 15. Sect. V. Vol. I. That the ſoul can- 
not be the reſult of an individual diſpoſition of matter; nor 
therefore of a right diſpoſition; nor therefore, a fortiori, 
of a wrong diſpoſition ; nor therefore, at laſt, of am diſ- 
Poſition ; as alſo the Note at () N? 17. ibid. concerning 
the notion of a power not permanent and inherent in any 
fubjedt, but conſerntly generated, 'tomflantly dying, exi/t- 
ing by momentary parts, &c. Lutretius himſelf owns 
that the ſoul doth not ſleep with the body, and that ſlerp 


is not an affection of the whole man, as Mr. Locke ſeems 
to think, He ſays, 


B 4 Nec 
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when all is at reſt and filent, and the im- 
preſſions on the ſenſory deſignedly ſealed up 
from the view of the mind; it is eaſy, as 
has been obſerved (Ne 13. Sect. V. Vol. I.) to 
make new and foreign impreſſions on the 
ſenſory; nothing elſe acting upon it at the 
fame time. And theſe impreſſions muſt be 
perceived; for the ſoul is ſtill active and per- 
cipient; and its perceptivity is now no other 
way ſolicited by any thing external. And 
the regiſter of former impreſſions being ſealed 
up from its view, theſe new impreſſions muſt 
be perceived without memory of what hath 
paſſed before : and therefore they muſt 
be perceived as cauſed by real external ob- 
jecis, ſuch as uſually make impreſſions _ 


Nec ratione alia, cum fomnus membra profudit, 
Mens animi vigilat ; niſi quid ſimulacra laceſſunt 

Hae eadem naſtros animos, que, quom vigilamus 

Uſque ades certe ut videamur cernere eum, quem 
Readita vitai. jam mars, & terra potita */t. 

Lib. IV. ver. 761. 

b e e in can whe alien material 
fouls. After this, it muſt be in vain, one would think, 
for latter Writers to go about to deny, or diminiſh this 
appearance; as in many Caſes they endeavour to do. 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 9 
the ſenſory. This ſeems the rationale of the 
phænomenon in general, as has been already 
remarked (d); and according to this, we 


find ſuch impreſſions are really made, and 
perceived with ſuch qualifications ; infomuch 


(d) This, if impartially confidered, ſeems to account 
naturally and fairly, for the neceſſary want of memory 
in our ſleep; which is the circumſtance ſceptical men 
chiefly inſiſt upon, as arguing the greateſt imperfection in 
the ſoul; tho? I have ſhewn before the wiſe and nece/- 


fary end attained, by thus hindering the foul to act, ei- 


ther by itſelf, or in conjunction with the body, in the 
time of fleep and reſt. Lucretius himſelf is far from mak- 
ing this an imputation on the ſoul. On the contrary, 
obſerving that it could never be an argument for him, 


be employs his whole addreſs to make it appear con- 
fiſtent with a material ſoul. 6— bet 
the words laſt cited, 


Hoc ideo fieri cogit natura, guod omnes 


Corporis affect ſenſus per membra quieſcunt, 


Nec poſſunt falſum veris convincere rebus. 

Preterea meminiſſe jacet, langu#tque ſopore, 

Nec diſſentit, eum mortis letique potitum 

Jam rium, quem mens vivum ſe cernere credit. 

Lib. IV. ver. 767. 

Indeed the memory was by all means to be made de- 
pendent on a corporeal ſenſory, to reſtrain the activity 
of the ſoul; that it might not become a different perſon, 
and that the body might have time for reparation. 


that 


10 An Eſay on the 
that the ſoul hath little, if any ceſſation, at 
leaſt in ſome perſons, from ſuch repreſen- 
tations. A ſet of new objects is immediately 
preſented to it, and that ſucceeded by an- 
other, and that ſtill by another, with greater 
variety and latitude of nature, than what it 
perceives by the in-let of the ſenſes ; for a 
new creation of things, of different ſpecies, 
and other natures, really beyond the licence 
of the Painter or the Poet's imagination, is 

now offered to it, or forced upon it. Tt 
muſt be owned this is a ſtrange phenome- 
non, and appears to be altogether unac- 
countable. But it is à real phanomenun ; ; 
and, I think, much as I have here repre- 
ſented it; and certainly it muff have ſome 
real cauſe. And it ſeems contrary to rea- 
ſon, that the more ſurprizing and ſtrange a 
phænomenon is, the leſs the cauſe that pro- 
duces it ſhould be, or the leſs worth enquir- 
ing into; though this be the general _ 
nion in the preſent caſe. - 


III. In oaks to ſearch out the cauſe and 
ER origin 
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origin of this appearance, I ſhall firſt endea- 
vour to ſhew that it is not produced by the 
ſoul itſelf; however ſome may infinuate, ra- 
ther than ſeem quite ignorant, that it is 
the ſport of the fleeping fancy, the extr ava- 
gance of imagination, or ſome ſuch general 
thing, which hath no meaning, will not 
bear an examination, and is in truth contra- 
dictory. The foul, as hath been ſhewn, is 
forced to abandon its working on the ſen- 
ſory, which is the ſeat of theſe impreſſions, 
becauſe of the expence of animal fpirits ne- 
ceflary to keep the former impreſſions patent, 
or to produce new ones. We know by ex- 
perience, that the fatigue of continuing to 
do-this is intolerable. The animal ſpirits 
muſt be recruited, and of conſequence the 
ſenſory muſt be ſhut up, and the ſoul leave 
off acting upon it: and it is inconſiſtent to 
think that the ſoul ſhould be forced to ceaſe 
working upon the ſenſory this minute, and 
the next minute begin that work again. 
We are convinced from our own conſciouſ- 
neſs in this caſe, that the ſoul muſt finally 
. 2 e quit 
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quit all attempts of this kind, before ſleep 
can be brought on ; and yet it is often en- 
gaged in a dream before we are well fallen 
alleep ; ſo that we may trace back the per- 
ceptions of the ſoul in theſe confines between 
ſleeping and waking, but ſhall not find it de- 
ſigning to amuſe itſelf, but rather ſuddenly 

engaged in beholding things, it knows not 

how. The ſoul, it is true, is always active 

and percipient, or is never without ſome real 
perception; but it is moſt certain it ceaſes 
to act and perceive by the body. It might 
as well employ itſelf in conftant contempla- 

tion in the time of ſleep, and thinking 
ſomething regular and uſeful, as in theſe 
odd, whimſical ſcenes: and yet it hath been 
ſhewn above, Ne 13. Sect. V. Vol. I. that it 
cannot do this. Nor is the Soul indulged to 
act by itſelf, and ſeparately, fo as to be a 
different Perſon, for reaſons there likewiſe 
given: nor yet would this be acting by itſelf, 
but on the ſenſory. Befides,* it is incon- 
ceivable what the ſoul could deſign by theſe 
extravagances, always deceiving, and often 


terrifying 
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terrifying itſelf : no one can have a notion 
of the poſſibility of this. In a word, to 
contend that the ſoul may ſtill act on the 
ſenſory, and produce thoſe ſcenes of viſion 
in it, is to forget what it was that forced it 
to ſuſpend its ating on this material organ; 
and to ſuppoſe likewiſe that it would fatigue 
itſelf madly, without any view or purpoſe, 
when it might rather imploy itſelf in ſome- 
thing profitable, or at leaſt pleaſant. Theſe 
reaſons, drawn from what hath been already 
faid, ſeem to ſhew with a great deal of evi- 
dence, that the ſoul doth not form, and pre- 
ſent to itſelf thoſe ſcenes. But to proceed 
to others. 


IV. The actions of the foul muſt always 


be accompanied with a conſciouſneſs, that 


they are produced by it, as being effected by 
the will. To fay the foul as without willing 
the action, hath been ſhewn in Sea. IV. Vol. I. 
to be repugnant : and fince willing is one 
ſpecies of conſciouſneſs, or thinking ; not to 
be conſcious of our own willing, is not to be 
VCC conſcious 
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conſcious of our own conſciouſneſs. Conſtant 
ation and conſtant thinking require conſtant 
willing: but if we could wid conſtantly, 
without Anowing that we willed, we might 
act and think conſtantly without knowing 
that we acted and thought, and conſciouſ- 
neſs would be a contradictory notion. Whence 
it is not only eaſy to know whether we our- 
ſelves produce an action, or ſome other Being, 
but impoſſible not to know it. And in the 
preſent caſe we have ſtill this farther degree 
of certainty, that the action or effect is not 
produced by the ſoul, but by ſomething elle ; 
becauſe it is forced upon the mind violently : 
the mind ſuffers and is made uneaſy by it, 
and would fain avoid being conſcious of it, 
if it were in its power. 


V. Now common experience aſſures us, 
that moſt of thoſe repreſentations, which 
are offered to the ſoul in ſleep, are not only 


not produced by it, fince it hath no conſciouſ- 


neſs of any act of the vil to introduce then; 


but that they are involuntarily obtruded upon 


11. 
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it. It hears, ſees, and feels objects at that 
time, not as it would itſelf, but ſuch as 
they are made appear to it; and is juſt as paſ- 
ſive in receiving theſe impreſſions, as it would 
be in receiving the like impreſſions from 
real external objects, by means of the ſenſes, 
when broad awake; ſhewing as much back- 
wardneſs to them, and ſuffering as much 
from them ; awaking ſometimes with rrem- 
bling, ſweating, and crying; and as much 
fatigued by night with ſuch viſions, as with 
labour and toil by day. I fay, this is com- 
mon experience ; and there is nothing more 
ordinary, than ta be made to fancy, imme- 
diately after we fall aſleep, that we are 
placed on ſome dreadful height, or preci- 
pice, or in ſome ſlippery dangerous ſtation, 
Where we are in hazard of falling, or are 
actually tumbling down. The appreheuſions 
from this viſionary danger are as great as 
they could be from the reality of the thing 
repreſented; for the danger appears real. We 
awake with a ſtart, or cry ; are glad to find 
ourſelves in ſafety, and the precipice va- 
2 edn 
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niſhed (e). The recovering our waking me- 
mory, and the reviving the real impreſſions 
from external objects, formerly lodged in 
the brain, diſturbs theſe ſcenes; and fo brings 
us back to our former ſtate, and reſcues us 
from our uneaſineſs (7). Inſtances of this 

kind 


() Lucretius is full in moſt of theſe places; and at 
dict the experience of mankind. At Ver. 1009. of Lib. 4. 
he ſays, 

Multi depugnant, gemitiiſque doloribus edunt ; 

Et quaſs panthere morſu, ſe&vique leonis 

Mandantur, magnis clamoribus omnia complent. 

Multi de magnis per ſomnum rebu laguuntur, 

Tndicisque fui facti perſæpe faere : 

AMulti mortem obeunt ; multi de montibus altis 

Se quaſi præcipitent ad terram corpore toto 

Exterrentur, & ex ſomno, quaſi mentibu capti, 

Vix ad ſe redeunt, permoti corporis eftu. 

Y Here I may refer to the experience of moſt men; 
if ever they were ſenſible of greater pleaſure, than ſome- 
times when they have awakened out of a dream, and 
found that it was not real. It is indeed in theſe caſes, 
like ſawaking from miſery to happineſs, and from death 
to life. A circumftance which but ill agrees with the opi- 
nion, that the ſoul forms, and preſents thoſe troubleſome 
appearances to itſelf, And ſometimes the impreſſions are 
ſo laſting, and the images fo lively, that it is with dif- 
C 
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kind are as various as frequent : ſometimes 
we are threatned in ſleep, from @ ftrange and 
ugly confluence of waters; ſometimes from 


frightful and mercileſs animals , ſometimes 


we are carried to deſert and inhoſpitable 
places (g), or placed in other diſagrecable, 
ſhocking, and unnatural circumſtances. Now 
undoubtedly, in theſe and ſuch other inſtances, 
tis abſurd to ſay the ſoul would lay a plot to 


frighten itſelf, and then be fooliſhly in real 


terror with its own deſigns. To make this 
ſucceed, it ought to be wo diſtinct Beings, 
each ignorant of the other's conſciouſneſs 


that the things we ſaw were not real. The reaſon of 
this ſeems to be, that the impreſſions are fo ſtrong, and 
have ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed the mind with a belief of 
the reality of the things repreſented, that it is ſome time 
before they can be worn out, or the mind recover itſelf 
from the aſtoniſhment it was in. 

(2) Virgil fays of Dido, 
Agit ipje furentem 

In ſomnis ferus Aneas : ſemperque relingui 

Sola fibi ; ſemper longam incomitata videtur 

Ire viam, & Tyries deſertd guærere terra. 

Zneid, lib. IV. ver. 465. 

This place hath 3 3 * the imitating 
nature could have given it. 


Vox. II. C and 


© + 
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and deſigns; and the whole compounded ſoul be 
diverted with the contrivance on the one 
hand, and yet terrified with the execution 
of it on, the other. Theſe are the moſt 
common inſtances ; there are others vaſtly 
more ſtrange and ſurprizing, but equally 
certain : but in them all the ſoul muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be paſſive and unconcerned in the 
production; ſince, that it ſhould ac with- 
out deſigning to act, or defign to act without 
knowing it defigned, or know that it de- 
Igned the action, and yet be terrified at it, is 
inconceivable. 


VI. To this may be added, that many of 
theſe ſcenes are above the power and work- 
manſhip of the foul itſelf (5); fo that it 


could 


(% That cauſe which exhibits the viſion to the ſoul in 
ſleep, ſeerns to have a great power over it in other re- 
pech. Sometimes we are made to think that we are 
Aying aloft in the air; ſometimes we are ftiruck with fee- 
blene/s, that we cannot fly from an enemy, who ſeems 
to purſue us. We are dejected, elevated, and affected all 
manner of ways, which one would never aſcribe to the 
foul itſelf. This is touching it another way than by barely 
_ 
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could not produce them, though it were 
willing, (for thoſe, who are for material 
ſouls, and mechanical dreams, will not, I 
ſuppoſe, allow that it hath greater powers 
and faculties then, than when awake ; and 
thoſe on the other fide, who are for exalting 
the powers of the ſoul at that juncture, 


exhibiting of viſion. But that which is moſt ſurprizing 
ſhall be mentioned toward the end of the ſection. 
Some of the circumſtances of our dreams mentioned 


| here, are well obſerved by the moſt' natural fort of Phi- 


loſophers; the Poets, I mean. Homer, ſpeaking of Hecter's 
flying before Achilles, and Achilles purſuing him, uſes the 
Qs & iv ovizew ov dvvarau Qevyorra di, 
"Our' ap © Tov duvalas vrotuyer, AO & dune * 
Nc ò r 6v duvaila uapas Taciv, d os d. 


Iliad. x. ver. 199. 


And Tafſ5 after him yet more fully, 

Come vede tal hor torbidi ſagni 
Ne brevi ſonni ſuoi PEgro, 0 PInſano, 
Pargli, ch al corſo avidamente agogni 
Stender le membra, e che affanni in vane, 
Che ne maggiori sforzi, d' ſuoi beſagni 
Non corriſponde il pie flanco, e la mano, 

Scioglier tal hor la lingua, e parlar vuole ; 

Ma non ſeguon la boce, d le parole. 

Cat. 20, Stanz. 105, 
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cannot expect their aſſertion will be allowed 
them, unleſs they could bring good proof): 
but omitting this, I ſhall only name another, 
and that a very ſatisfying conſideration, 
which plainly ſhews theſe repreſentations to 
be the work of Agents diſtin from the 
ſoul : namely, That whatever part the ſoul 
itſelf acts, when theſe things are offered to it, 
as it always acts ſome part or other, either 
for its own relief and defence, if the object 
offered is uneaſy, or appears to have bad de- 
figns upon it; or if pleaſant and friendly, in 
concurring and forwarding the effect, fince 
it doth not loſe the principle of ſelf- preſerva- 
tion, or ſelf-love; I fay, whatever part it 
acts, it is conſcious of its own acting, and that 
this action is of its own willing and production. 
And the memory of its ating thus, in re- 
fiſting or concurring, it diſtinctly retains af- 
terward, when awakened. Thus if we dream 
that we are converſing with any perſon, or 
doing any thing with them in conſequence 
of that converſation ; we are conſcious 
enough what ſentences in the converſation 

we 


/ 5. 24S, Ar. . Cit. 20 at 
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we ourſelves ſpeak, and what actions we do: 
and there is the fame diſtinction and dif- 
ference of conſciouſneſs, betwixt our words 
and actions, and theirs, as if the whole tranſ- 
action had paſſed between them and us while 
we were awake. This ſhews us clearly, I 
conceive, that the ſoul is not the productive 
cauſe, in contriving and offering theſe ſcenes 
firſt to itſelf. Indeed it would be a ſlippery 
principle to allow, that in ſleep the foul aFed 
both parts, while it were only conſcious that it 
acted but one: the notion of conſciouſneſs 
would be rendered inconſiſtent, as I faid juſt 
now ; or the certainty of conſciouſneſs and 
intuition would, I think, be invalidated: the 
caſe might be tranſlated to our waking 
thoughts, and ſomething more urged, than 


D. Berkley hath contended for, (he allows 


that thoſe Ideas, which the ſoul is not con- 
ſcious of exciting in itſelf, are excited in it 
by ſome other thing, though not the thing 
that we imagine) and that kind of Sceptiſm 
called Egomiſm, would have a new argu- 

83 mos 
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ment to ſupport it. Let reaſonable Men 
weigh theſe conſiderations (7). 

Ariſtotle, when he gives a definition of a 
dream, is very explicit in making it only ex- 
tend to what the foul is not active in: and 
fince he is on the other fide of the queſtion, 
as was faid, it cannot be unfair to take his 
account; and really any conſidering perſon 
will find it to be very agreeable to nature. 
He makes the dream only the Hayrde ua. 
the appearance, vifion, or thing repreſented, 
ariſing from the motions excited in the ſen- 

ſory, or brain (4); and explains ſeveral other 
concomitant circumſtances, that cannat pro- 
perly be called dreaming: eſpecially this, 
that during ſuch repreſentations, the ſoul hath 
ſome very right notions, and makes true con- 
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(/) Theſe conſiderations are ſuggeſted here, becauſe of 


a doubt ſtarted againſt the Argument in „ 
of which below. 


(O "AXMA® haildoua T0 &T9 The KviGEWS TAY A* 
Dy ucrwv, d rav i TH xaFivdev , J a tue, TIT 
*5w *vvzviy. lib. de infomniis, cap. 3. He hath taken 
pains before to diſtinguiſh from the qaildopa, all cir- 
cymnitances that might be miſtaken for it, p 

cluſtons, 


having concluded 
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clufions, which are not to be included in the 
viſion, or made a diſtin& faculty from its 
waking reaſon (/): and that it proceeds fo 
far in its exactneſs ſometimes, as to be con- 
ſcious that the things repreſented to it are 
but illufions (n); which it ſhould never not 
do, one would think, if it produced theſe 
illuſions itſelf. And he diſtinguiſhes the ge- 
nuine operations of the ſoul itſelf, from what 
it is merely paſſive in beholding, by compar- 
ing our ſleeping with our waking ſtate; in 
which, together with our being paſſive in 
receiving the impreſſions of external obyeds 


( In the words immediately before theſe laſt cited, 
"Q» de tvv7vov Gr. He 
adds, du Goa dy iv TW vnTvw mivorlas annId; Fend, 
Tac r Qavicouals. It would be abſurd to fay any 


thing is the viſion that the ſoul does itſelf, e. g. To ay 1 


dreamed that I thought is improper, ſince I really thought 
what I thought; nor would it be les improper to ſay, / 
dreamed that I ſaw, or that I heard ; for I had really 
theſe perceptions, though their objects did not exiſt ex- 
ternally. 
(m) Ka drs lar, 1 Iota Atye dri £99 . 0 d. 
vov, dcreg 7% %οονοο t ore dt, xaloxtl as x8) ax0AgI 
79 Qaviacual. Ibid. cap. 1. 
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through the ſenſes, we are alſo active and 
buſy in thinking of them (n). And certainly 
in dreaming it is ſo; it is far from being 
true that the ſoul then is only percipient, 
excluſive of being active; for it is juſt as 
active as it would be in like circumſtances, 
when the perſon is awake. Perhaps it was the 
conſideration of its being thus buſied then, 
that hath made ſome men inadvertently 
afſert, that it produces every thing ſeen, or 
heard, in fleep, unknown to itſelf ; having 
nothing readier to ſay. This was the Epi- 
curean ſolution of dreams, as I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to obſerve hereafter. But the dif- 
ference here marked, made Ariftotle reject 
that account as abſurd ; and although De- 
mocritus's æidudæ avoided this abſurdity, yet 
he rejects that alſo for other reaſons. And 


(n) Eri Tapa 1 ivurvier, vogue GANG Th, aN dT 
& 16 £ygnyogivat cur aveueval i, reg Ov yas aic- 
DavcurIa, TAAGKS ut) di.? T1 dd xa) fy 
Toi; d xννẽ Taps Te Pavidouala, ivide ꝗ M i, 
Qayein d dv TG rr, fi Tis FTE00t%,08 TOY vod, xa n- 
ro uvnparivey avasg. Ibid, 
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generally they all reject one another's ac- 
counts as unſatisfying: whence it appears 


there is reaſon for rejecting them all. 
Moreover, it as we go along, we caſt our 
eyes upon theſe ſeveral particulars obſerved 
by Ariſtotle, and examine well in what the 
ſoul is only active, we ſhall not find it ſo 
irrational and inconſiſtent as is generally 
preſumed. It is very inaccurate, to aſcribe 
all the wild repreſentations, that are invo- 
luntarily forced upon the ſoul, and which, 
as was faid in Sect. V. Vol. I. (Ne 10 to 13.) 
it is under a neceſſity of perceiving, to the 
ſoul itſelf, and then infinuate that it owes 
the perfection of rational thinking to matter. 
Whereas I think it is more philoſophical to 
ſay, that if the foul were not united to a 


material ſenſory, where theſe impreſſions 


are made, it could not have ſuch ſcenes 
obtruded upon it: and it its activity were not 
clogged by the indiſpoſition of matter, ſo as 


to hinder its bringing its paſt perceptions 


back to view, (fe Ne 11 and 13. Ibid.) 
it 
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it would be no more liable to be impoſed on 
then, than at other times. 


VII. As theſe repreſentations cannot be 
effected by the ſoul itſelf, becauſe it is as un- 
deſigning, paſſive, and involuntary, as it 
could be in ſeeing the ſame diſagreeable ob- 
jects while awake; fo they are ſuch as re- 
quire a living, deſigning, and intelligent cauſe 
to produce them. Thus when one dreams 
(ſtill to take a common, or at leaſt, an in- 
ſtance no way extraordinary) that a man 
purſues him with a drawn ſword, and with- 
all threatens him, in words, the ſound of 
which he plainly hears, and the ſenſe of 
which he plainly underſtands; it is as im- 
poſſible that theſe impreſſions can be made on 
the ſenſory, and theſe ideas excited in the ſoul, 
by any thing but a living intelligent cauſe, 
as it is that conſciouſneſs and ſpontaneity 
ſhould belong to any thing but ſuch a cauſe. 
Here is dn, life, action; articulate words 
importing connected ideas, and thoſe ideas ex- 
cited in the ſoul; and all involuntary as to 

it. 
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it. And now let a man think cloſely 
upon this appearance; let him try his inven- 
tion to make out another cauſe, if he can, 


© F conſiſtently with all that is ſhewn before in 
I theſe papers. But let him alſo take this cau- 
t JF tion along with him: That philoſophy doth 
I not hinder him from finding a cauſe that can 
do more than produce the effect; though 
it ſtrictly prohibits him to aſſign one that 
$ cannot do ſo much: and a free cauſe doth 
not always act to the extent of its power; 
] nor will the effect appear ſo deſpicable, if 
" FF narrowly examined. The only cauſes 
FP. (exclufive of an intelligent cauſe) that can 
; | be named, are either chance, or the mecha- 


nin of the Body; ſince it hath been ſhewn, 

| that the ſoul itſelf is not this cauſe. But it 
Is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed that any body, un- 
derſtanding the import of thoſe two words, 
could aſſert that either of them was the cauſe 
of ſuch an appearance. Chance, as hath 
been faid, is only a word which we make 
uſe of, when we are ignorant of the true 
cauſe, whether intelligent or mechanical ; 
238 
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as when an effect is produced through a train 
of cauſes too long for us to ſee the begin- 
ning of, or where the dependence lies too 
deep for us to find out. But to ſuppoſe 
chance a real, efficient cauſe, or ſome poſitive 
agent, ſubſiſting by itſelf, blind and unin- 
telligent, doing it knows not what, nor 
how; and yet producing effects, where 
there is deſign, and an end propoſed, and 
this end attained by juſt, natural, and com- 
pendious means, 1s to dreſs up a contradic- 
tion in our own mind, and to give it a name. 
It is not only to make the cauſe act above its 
power ; but it 1s to feign a cauſe, and give 
it an imaginary power, where there is none 
at all (o). As to the mechaniſm of the body, 
or any other mechanical and neceſſary cauſe, 
it is the moſt incompetent of all others. (See 
from Ne 12. of Sect. II. Vol. I.) This could 
never account for the life, the action, the 

() Lucian himſelf ſays, —— Empaeniy xa) Tiyy avv- 
To54tTY%, Xa) KEV% TAV TPRHYGTW) Gvouatrt, d HN 
R avJewnuv, r hiAooo@awv, tr ,,])tyræ. Deor 
concil. It is true he joins in @pery, that he may not 
confeſs a truth gratis. 


3 variety, 
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variety, obſervable in the appearance of 
dreaming; nay for the ſentiments, the rea- 


foning in many inſtances. The impreflions 


then would be determined, and invariable, 
without life and diverſity ; juſt the oppoſites 
of what they are. The ſurprizing and really 
endleſs diverſity, ſeems deſigned on purpoſe 
to exclude the fixt, unalterable meaſures of 
mechaniſm : and the deſign, life, and ſpon- 
taneity, to exclude any blind, or ſurd efficient. 
If mechaniſm could produce a conſciouſneſs 
and reaſoning, different from that of the ſoul 
itſelf, as is the caſe where we ſeem to con- 
verſe with others in ſleep; it might produce 
the conſciouſneſs and reaſoning in our ſoul : 
For ſhewing how abſurd this is, how far it 
would put an end to all rational enquiries 
whatſoever, I refer not only to the place juſt 
before named, but to the beginning of Sect. V. 
Vol. I. Allow but thus much to the Scep- 
tick, and he will defy all the Philoſophers 
that ever lived, to eſtabliſh one certain truth 


in philoſophy, or to infer any higher cauſe 
of appearances, than what Lucretius has aſ- 
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ſigned. And are not men aware how much 
they abet the atheiſtical ſcheme by arguing thus? 
Lucretius was much more clear-fighted, 
who was juſtly afraid of this phænomenon. 
Though mechaniſm is now become a learned 
word ; is it any more than only one particle 
of matter's being impelled by another, as 
they reſiſt each of them a change of their 
ſtate; and that ſtill by another, until we 
come to the particle firſt moved ? And the 
oftener the motion is thus communicated, 
the firſt impreſſed quantity of it neceſſarily 
becomes the leſs, if it be not kept up to the 
firſt height by an extraneous Power. And 
how ſtupendous doth the multiplicity of the 
action of the fr/t cauſe appear to be, in con- 
ſtantly maintaining the mechaniſm of our 
bodies ! If matter then cannot keep up me- 
chanical motion in itſelf; can it riſe to per- 
fection infinitely excelling that both in de- 
gree and kind ? If it were matter that ſpoke 
the threatning words in the preſent inſtance, 
and performed the conſequent threatning 
geſtures ; that is, if it made thoſe impreſ- 

ſions 
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uch * fions on the ſenſory that excite theſe ap- 
us? Y pearances in the ſoul, would he be much in 
ed, Y the wrong, who ſhould fay, matter thought 
Mn. and reaſoned ? I rather think he would not. 
nd If we ſhould either ſuppoſe that the /enſory 
cle mae kes theſe impreſſions on itſelf, or that 
as the animal Spirits combine to impinge on 
tir it in ſuch order, or that the blood, as it cir- 
ve T culates, ſtops, or accelerates itſelf ſo, as to 
he perform all this; or laſtly, that theſe ſeveral 
d, FF things conſpire together to mimick life and 
ly ſpontaneous motion ; in all theſe ſuppoſi- 
* ; tions, every thing is znconcezvable, abſurd, 
d , 7z7mpoſſible. It was obſerved before, that if 
ec AY the mechaniſm were ſimple, we ſhould ex- 
- 3 pet no great things from it; but if it be 
r very complicated, we think it not impoſſible 
- for it to become a power to itſelf: and yet 
- HY this is a grievous prejudice, for all the rea- 


- 3 fon is on the contrary fide. A complicated 
F piece of mechaniſm wants, if poſſible, a 


- 
L power more, as more of the impreſſed mo- 
tion is conſtantly conſumed. And after this 
it can ill be alledged, that mechaniſm is the 


cauſe 
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cauſe of the preſent appearance. And if it 
cannot be the effect of a cauſe working me- 


chanically ; it follows that it muſt be pro- 
duced by a living, intelligent cauſe : as was 
aſſerted (p). 


VIII. We 


(p) I beg leave, before I proceed, to take notice here 
of a difficulty in my way, and the rather, as it proceeds 
on a common prejudice, which men are but too apt to 
dwell on, and take only a curſory glance of what is faid 

inſt them. It is asked, May not a peccant or re- 
cc qJundant fluid in the body, be the occaſion of the ſoul's 
cc exerting its operations in an irregular or diſagreeable 
«© manner? And may not the want of what is neceſſary 
c for our ſuſtenance occaſion the ſoul's raifing deluſory 
« ſcenes in the imagination? May not a hungry man 
« dream that he eats at a full table, or a thirſty man 
cc that he drinks plentifully, without the active inter- 
cc poſition of ſome ſeparate ſpirit?ꝰ A fluid, whe- 
ther peccant or regular, is only a multitude of ſluggiſh, 
inert particles, that cannot move themſelves, or, if moved, 
cannot change their direction; but equally reſiſt a change 
of ſtate as well in motion, as in reſt, Therefore the 
leaſt approach to ſpontaneity cannot be expected from 
them. This ſeems deciſive. Peccancy is but a defect; 
if a right diſpoſition of dead particles can do nothing 
ariſing to life and action, a wrong diſpoſition can much 
leſs do it. (See the Note (6) Sect. V. Vol. I.) That 
the peccancy of a fluid may be the occaſion of the ſoul's 


exerting 
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VIII. We may alſo be ſatisfied, that it is 
ſuch a cauſe from this conſideration, that if 
a real 


exerting its operations, in an irregular or diſagreeable 
manner, is an equivocal way of ſpeaking. It may be an 
impediment or hindrance to the ſoul to exert its opera- 
tions regularly; but it cannot be the occaſion that the 
ſoul ſhould act without knowing that it acts; ſhould 
form a living ſpectre to fright and terrify itſelf; ſhould 
pronounce words, and think another pronounced them; 
in ſhort, /hould not be conſcious of its own conſciouſneſs. 
The bad, the ſerum, the brain, the ſenſory, &c. are 
all but dead matter: we have ſeen that it requires the 
conſtant action of an immaterial power, to move them 
mechanically, and to keep up that motion in them. If 
theſe fluids, or fixt parts, could perform any thing above 
mechaniſm, or be the cauſe of the preſent appeatance; 
would not the fame reaſon, that obliged us to allow the 
mechanical power, oblige us alſo to allow another ſpon- 
taneous power ? If this was a juſt inference in a like 
caſe above (Sect. II. Vol. I.) it cannot be wrong here. 
There is the ſame reaſon for rejecting the living powers 
of dead matter, with reſpect to the fluids, or fixt parts 
of the body, as with reſpect to other matter. How un- 
willingly we quit a prejudice of an old ſtanding ! and 
yer, I think, ic muſt be parted with. A plant doth not 
grow, a ſtone fall downward, without a foreign impulje: 
can matter then ſport and divert itſelf, mimick all the 
appearances of life and reaſon, while we ſleep, as Lu- 
cretius ſuppoſes? Or can it lay the ſoul under an en- 

Vol. II. D chantment, 
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a real man, whom every one allows to be a 
living, intelligent cauſe, ſuch as is repre- 


ſented 


chantment, ſo that it ſhould perform a thouſand tricks 
and gambols, ſurprizing in all reſpects; and till think 
another cauſe performs all? To be not conſcious of its own 
conſciouſneſs, is an undeniable contradiction z it is 70 
have and not to have conſciouſneſs at the fame time. Is 
not this a firm enough principle to build the conclufion 
upon, that the ſoul is not productive of what is ob- 
truded upon it? It is ſufficiently conſcious of reſiſting, 
inſtead of forwarding what is thus forced upon it; leſt 
we ſhould ſay, that it may forget what paſſes at that 
time. 
But this, it is faid, is @ ow occupation for ſeparate 
ſpirits to be concerned in. But if they do perform this, 
who can help it? What if this be but a prejudice of 
ours? Hath not every the moſt deſpicable reprile, inſect, 
animalcule, an immaterial ſoul joined to it? Is not this 
as low an occupation, to be confined to move theſe 
atims? What if it be an occupation that requires the 
exertion of much power and #nowledge ? Or is there a 
ſcarciry of living iramaterial Beings ? Have we any other 
thing to prove this, than our own ſuppoſitions? Why fo 
much dead matter, without living immaterial ſubſtances 
in proportion? Or are they all of equal dignity, equally 
high'y employed? Who told us ſo? We ſhould perhaps 
find out other buſineſs for living Beings: But we are 
not the contrivers in this affair, but the God of nature. 
Is there a neceſſity of intereſting ſeparate ſpirits in every 
frivolous trifling ſcene that is offered to the ſoul in _ ? 
ade | 
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ſented to us in our ſleeep, purſued us while 
awake, with ſuch a weapon in his hand and 


uttering 
Why not! Every ſcene, how frivolous and trifling ſo- 


ever, is a real phenomenon in nature, and muſt be pro- 
duced by ſome adequate cauſe. Philoſophy doth not 


regard how far appearances deviate from our rules; 


but conſiders them as they are. The neceſſity is, that 
we muſt aſcribe this effect to a cauſe that hath power 
to produce it, or to dead matter, which we are ſure hath 
no ſuch power at all. Let any one chuſe. This con- 
cluſion is a conſequence of the inafivity if matter. Take 
a parallel inſtance. Gravity is a conitant immaterial im- 
pulſe exerted upon all matter fluid as well as folid. What 
ſo trifling, frivolous, unregarded a phænomenon is there 
in nature, as the irregular motions and ſurface of running 
water, or of the ſea waves? But let philoſophy account 
for this, without the conſtant action of the very get and 
highe/t Being. It ill becomes us to ſet fo high a value 
upon thoſe Beings, when the power of the higheſt Being 
is ſubſervient to thoſe offices in the animal ceconomy 
which we think vileſt. Or are we afraid of renouncing 
altogether the ac ive powers of inactive matter; or of 
acknowledging too much life and power in nature? I 
am ſure we ſhall never free our philoſophy from abſur- 
dity, till we have rectified our notions in this reſpect. 
Let us reflect that bare ſpontaneity of motion is an ap- 
pearance, that makes us allow an immaterial mover in 
creatures that have not the leaſt veſtige of reaſon in their 
actions. Purſue this hin» Every one will allow an ex- 
traordinary cauſe: of ſome certain dreams that are moni- 
D 2 tory, 
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'uttering ſuch threatning words; the ſame, 
and no other impreſſions, would be made on 


the 


tory, or ſignificant of ſome future event. This is right, 
if theſe inſtances are well vouched : but, I think, this is 
not ſo much the buſineſs of natural philoſophy ; at leaſt 
it is net the deſign of this Eſſay. However thoſe who 
come thus far (and even Hobbes comes thus far, Ariſtotle 
farther) have got over all that is difficult; fince they 
allow what is contended for, in ſome caſes, and at ſome 
times. And what is ordinary, can as little want a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe, as what is rare. I own, I know nothing 
concerning che conditions and circumſtances of theſe ſe- 
parate Agents; and I contend for no hypotheſis. Every 
one may make an hypotheſis for himſelf. Some bave 
been made for time immemorial : men may chuſe of 
theſe what pleaſes them beſt. I only contend for the 
agency of ſeparate living Agents in the preſent phæno- 
menon, in oppoſition to the powers of matter and me- 
chaniſm ; ſince the ſoul itſelf in many caſes could not, 
and in others certainly doth not exhibit the ſcenes to 
itſelf; and of conſequence I infer that ſuch Agents muſt 
exiſt. And this by the ſame kind of argument, that I 
infer, from the appearance of gravity, that a Being muſt 
exiſt to give that conſtant impreſſion to matter, 

I cannot agree that the want of ſuſtenance, or any 
other want, ſhould be the occaſion of the ſours raiſing 
deluſory ſcenes in the imagination ; though it may be the 
occaſion of another Being's doing this The imagina- 
tion, if it be taken as diſtinct from the power of the 
foul itſelf, muſt be the ſenſory where the impreſſions 

are 
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the ſenſory, and the ſame ideas excited in 
the ſoul, as by this viſionary perſon in the 
dream. So that we muſt either deny the 
man, who purſues us while awake, to be a 
living, intelligent cauſe ; or allow the cauſe 
which excites the ſame ideas in our ſoul 


while 


are made. That the foul ſhould make impreſſions here, 
to delude itſelf, is not to be conceived. If imagination 
be taken as ſomething belonging to the foul; it is its 
own active power of voluntarily joining ideas together, 
without objects ab extra to cauſe them. That it ſhould 
couple together ideas by this active power, without be- 
ing conſcious of its own workmanſhip, is as little to be 
conceived ; and if it were conſcious of this, the ſcene 
would not appear offered to it as real. In the example 
of eating or drinking, we are to diſtinguiſh with Ari 
totle, what the ſoul itſelf doth, from the qav/4ous, or 
ſeene exhibited. The ſoul as much exerts an act of the 
will, to eat or drink, as it does at another time; and un- 
leſs it thought the meat and drink were real, it would 
not exert this act of the will. This part then of exhi- 
biting the appearance of real meat and drink to it, is the 
phantaſm, nothing of its own production. But this is 
always accompanied with other circumſtances of perſons, 
actions, &c. that make the thing plainer. We do not 
dream that we ſimply eat and drink, without the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, company [at a full table, it 

D 3 is 
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while we ſleep, to be, at leaſt, equally liv- 
ing and intelligent. For though the fame 
effect may be produced by different cauſes ; 
yet, he effect being the ſame, the cauſes muſt 
be equally powerful and perfect in the pro- 
duction of it, whatever inequality may be 
between them upon other accounts. If this 
be not ſo, where can we ſtop in doubting 
or denying ? 


IX. If we ſhould fee, while conks the 
picture of a man holding a drawn ſword, in 
a piece of arras, we ſhould conclude, with- 


out 


is ſaid in the objection.] A late excellent Author hath 
well obſerved, that the ſoul would be much diſtreſſed, 
if it dreamed that it were always ſolitary and lonely in 
ſleep. Dido's being alone in her laſt viſions was an ag- 
gravation of the uneaſmeſs. Motion then, life, action, 
perſons, are not the effects of mechaniſm. And though 
in this inſtance the ſoul doth not reſiſt, but concurs in 
the repreſentation (which, I ſuppoſe, is the main 

of thinking it the productive cauſe of the whole) ſo that 
the argument in N 5. will not be applicable; yet there 


is the ſame difference and diſtinction of conſciouſneſs, 
betwixt what the ſoul itſelf doth, and what the perſons 
in the viſion ſeem to do, as between the Objector's raiſ- 

ing 
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out the neceſſity of arguments to compel us, 
that this was the work of ſome Artiſt, ſome 
living, intelligent cauſe, that knew how to 
work after his own idea, or at leaſt after a 
copy ſet him. And if we ſaw farther a ſen- 
tence woven, as proceeding out of the mouth 
of this picture, and were ſure that it were 
of the Artiſt's own deſign and compoſure ; 
we could not help concluding that he under- 
ſtood that language. But if it were poflible 
for him to make his picture nove; give it 
hfe and action; and make it pronounce this 
ſentence audibly, as if the Artiſt himſelf 
had pronounced it; or it may be more 
ſentences than one; and if he could fo con- 
trive, that the mot ions, countenance, and theſe 
words of the picture, ſhould all concur to 


one uniform purpoſe and deſign, ſo as na- 
_ turally to repreſent the actions, words, &c. 
of a living man ; we ſhould then not only 


ing the preſent ſcruple, and my endeavouring to ſolve it. 
Whence the argument in N 6. comes up to it. The 
Notion of conſciouſneſs would otherwiſe be confounded ; 
and the evidence drawn from it, weakened. 


D 4 conclude 
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conclude that the contriver of this was a liv- 
ing intelligent cauſe, but highly admire his 
art and skill, as far ſurpaſſing any thing we 
ourſelves could pretend to; if not ſuſpect 
that ſomething of a ſupernatural Power had 
aſſiſted him. Nor would it leſſen the won- 
der of this performance, or be a reaſon to 
deny the knowledge and invention of the 
contriver, though ſome unthinking Peaſant 
beheld it with as much indifference, as if 
there were nothing remarkable in it. This 
inſtance nearly enough reſembles the caſe in 
hand, the ſcene of viſion in our ſleep. But 
becauſe ſuch appearances are frequent, we 
let them paſs unheeded : though the intel- 
ligence, and power of the cauſe that pro- 
duces them, is not the leſs, whether we 
conſider them, or ſuffer them to paſs with- 
out reflexion. Things that are too much 
above our reach, and ordinary way of think- 
ing, generally paſs as little regarded by us, 
as things that are trifling: witneſs the wor- 
derful power of the Deity, conſtantly ex- 
erted though the material univerſe.; the vi- 
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ciſſitude of night and day, &c. An object, 


to engage our attention, muſt have ſome- 
thing of our own liitleneſ in it. And yet, 
which is remarkable, the generality of man- 
kind have been led to the true cauſe of the 
phznomenon we have been conſidering, by 
hearkning to natural and unbiaſſed ſenſe ; 
while learning and philoſophy have made 
others miſtake it altogether ; ſome without 
heſitation aſſerting contradictions, and others 
not gain- ſaying them. To refine in a plain 
caſe, is to miſapply learning. Atbeiſin could 
never otherwiſe have commenced. As has 
been faid in a like caſe before, when ſpeak- 
ing af a ſtone's falling down to the Earth; 

if a man dreamt only but once a year, how 
much more would the rare phænomenon be 
attended to ? The night would be expected 
with-impatience, and all the circumſtances 
marked with care. With how much more 
ſolicitude, may we think, do thoſe, upon 
whom the ſun riſes after ſome months ab- 
ſence, expect the glorious fight, than we 
upon whom it riſes once in twenty four 


3 hours, 
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hours, who neither regard the riſing or ſet- 
ting of it? But is there any reaſon for this? 


X. The inſtance above, of a man with a 
drawn Sword, &c. which I have here pitched 
upon, and argued from, is plain and fim- 
ple, and hath nothing in it extraordinary. 
Whereas almoſt every man's own experience 
will ſuggeſt to him, or his future obſervation 
will ſoon furniſh him with examples, of 
ſeeing in his ſleep more variety of circum- 
ſtances, and a longer ſeries of action than is 
here mentioned. And obſervation and ex- 
perience, with reflexion on the particulars, 
are that which will beſt convince : nor is it 
eaſy to conceive that any ſhould want thus 
much experience, when the Authors who 
maintain mechanical dreams, and material 
ſouls, give much more ſurprizing inſtances 
(as will appear below) ſuch as pleading at 
the bar, fighting, &c. though I defignedly 
avoided arguing from ſuch examples. But 
this inſtance before us, fimple as it is, or 
though it had been more ſimple; nay 
| IE though 
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though it had happened only to one man, and 
that but once ; provided we could have been 
certain that it had happened once, and was 
fairly related, muſt juſtify all that is inferred 
from it here, or defigned to be inferred. An 
effect, though it be hut once produced, as cer- 
tainly infers the exiſtence of the cauſe that 
produced it, and as neceffarily concludes that 
this cauſe muſt have had power, and per- 
fection enough to produce it, as if it had 
been repeated ever ſo often. For if a con- 


tradiction could be once effected, by a cauſe's 


producing an effect above its power, nothing 
could hinder it from being effected any num- 
ber of times. But as it is, ſuch inſtances are 
numberleſs, and as different from each other, 
as the perſons to whom they are repreſented, 
or the times in which they are repreſented to 
the ſame perſon; and it is looked upon as 
uncommon, if the ſame man hath the ſame 
repreſentation twice offered to him: a cir- 
cumſtance that well agrees with the cauſe 
aſſigned ; but no way with mechaniſm, or 
any other thing that could be named. If 
therefore 
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therefore we conſider the almoſt infinite ua- 
riety of ſuch ſcenes, which are either offered 
to the ſoul in ſleep, or violently obtruded 
upon it; the ſentiments, and reaſon in many 
of them, the ſpontaneity and life in moſt of 
them, inſomuch that there is ſcarce any pro. 
duction in art or nature, commonly reckoned 
wonderful, that cannot be parallel'd in ſome 
one or other of theſe inſtances; not to men- 
tion the deviation from the preſent natures of 
things, which muſt ſtill appear more won- 
derful to us, if we are right judges, as will 
appear by going on: and if we join all theſe 
together, we muſt agree, that whatever 
kind of reaſoning, or argument, ſhews that 
the works of art are the works of living de- 
ſigning Beings; or even that this great 
frame of viſible things, is the effect of a liv- 
ing, intelligent powerful cauſe, will in ſome 
degree be applicable to them, to ſhew that 
the cauſe which produces them, muſt be 
living and intelligent (2); and that if theſe 

are 
(4) It is only here meant that this argument is of the 


ſame nature, and concludes upon the fame account, as 
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are not the effects of a cauſe that hath life, 


knowledge and contrivance, we muſt for 
ever loſe the diſtinction between the actions 
of ſuch a cauſe, and of a mechanical, ne- 
ceſſary cauſe, nor pretend in any other caſe 
whatſoever, to determine by the effect, of 
what kind the cauſe is. For, as has been 
faid, allow the Sceptick but thus much, 
that ſuch an inſtance of life, action, and 
deſign, is effected by the temerarious, ſurd 
jumble of dead atoms; and he knows not 
how to uſe his advantage, if he cannot defy 
all the men in the world to eſtabliſh upon 
him the neceſſity of any wiſe and deſigning 
cauſe in nature, To apply Galen's reaſoning, 


the arguments 4 poſteriori, for a wiſe and powerful cauſe 


of the viſible effects in the material world; though not of 


the ſame force and conviction. And yet if it could be 
ſhewn, that but ſo much as the inſtance here aſſigned, 
were poſſible to be effected, without a deſigning living 
cauſe, it is not conceivable that any thing could be a 
more convenient introduction to the fierceſt, the Epicu- 
rean Atheiſm. If the principle, that the effect cannot be 


perfecter than its cauſe, could fail in this appearance of 


dreams, no man can tell how far it might fail in all the 
parts of philoſophy. All truth ſtands, or falls together. 
with 
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with reſpect to the contrivance and mecha- 
niſm of the animal body, 70 the preſent caſe; 
What can be the effect of a cauſe, working 
with deſign and knowledge, if the inſlance 
aſſigned above, and numberleſs ſuch others, 
be the effects of blind chance, or mechani- 
cal neceflity ? It is impoſſible to anſwer this 
queſtion in either caſe. For the effects of 
the irt muſt be of a quite different nature 
from thoſe of the /aft : cr, the effects of a 
living, intelligent cauſe muſt have no marks 
of defign and contrivance in them. This is 
to change the natures of things ; or elſe to 
ſpeak by way of contradiction. What would 
one conclude (to give another very ap- 
plicable parallel) if he ſometimes ſaw a 
Muſician play on an inſtrument; and by 
and by heard the ſame tunes, and even a 
greater variety of them, played over on the 
ſame inſtrument, when no viſible Artiſt was 
4 near? The ſenſory is the inſtrument, which 
| is ſometimes moved by the action of exter- 
nal, living objects; and in darkneſs and fi- 
lence, the ſame way moved, or with far greater 
; | latitude, 
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latitude, and compaſs of notes, thoſe objects 
being all removed. Indeed to exhibit words 
and ſenſe requires by far the ng artificial 
touch of muſick ; as to exhibit ſcenes of life 
and real motion, is the hardeſt kind of paint- 


ing. 


XI. This is, I think, the genuine and na- 
tural ſolution of this appearance ; not liable 
to any abſurdity or even difficulty, with 
which other methods of accounting for it 
are preſſed; as I hope will be made appear. 
Theſe ſeem to lie on thoſe, who aſcribe the 
effefts of life and action to dead matter. 
And for this reaſon it is aſſerted, that there 
are living Beings exiſting ſeparate from mat- 
ter; that they act in that ſtate; that they 
act upon the matter of our bodies, and 
prompt our ſleeping viſions. Matter, in the 
philoſophy of many, has uſurped the power 
of the living God, the power of the human 
ſoul, and the power of all other living and 
inrelligent cauſes : And if reaſon throws it 
out in the two firſt caſes, it is hard to ſay, 
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why it ſhould not in the laſt. It is a ſlug- * 
giſh, inert ſubſtance in all caſes equally; in- 
activity, and refiſtance to a change of its 
ſtate, being inſeparable from it. If once we 
allow of an znfinitely powerful and perfect 
Author of the Univerſe, the very proportion 
and reaſon of things would make us vehe- 
mently ſuſpect, that there cannot be fo much 
dead ſubftance, and /o few living Beings 
created in it. All from brute-matter to the 
foul of Man, is a curious and wonderful 
ſcale of perfection, riſing by eaſy ſteps ; 
but, certainty, the human ſoul cannot be 
the perfecteſt living creature; unembodied 
ſpirits ſhould not, one would think, make 
a mean part of a rational creation, but ra- 
ther by much the moſt confiderable part. It 
may alſo be ſuppoſed, that the higher orders 
of theſe Beings may be employed in things 
proportionable to their nature and perfec- 
tions; but not to ſpeak more of that, the ex- 
iſtence of inferior ſpecies is evident, I think, 
from the preſent phznomenon. This ſeems 
the natural leſſon we ſhould draw from it; 

for, 
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for, as was ſaid, God and Nature do no- 
thing for no end, or for a bad end; only to 
ſtumble men : it's an argument againſt A- 
theiſm, and the Atheiſt himſelf is terrified 
at it. Others might have reaſoned on this 
ſubject from other topicks; and perhaps bet- 
ter: But the theory as in this Eſſay, is a 


conſequence of the inertia of matter, which it 


would have been improper to have omitted. 


XII. In eftabliſhing this concluſion, That 
our dreams are prompted by ſeparate immaterial 
Beings, Iendeavoured previouſly, or by way of a 
lemma, to ſhew that the Pavraoug, or what 
is properly called the viſion, is not the work 
of the ſoul itſelf. This is thought exception- 
able, and not evident enough to ſupport the 
weight of ſuch a concluſion : wherefore be- 
fore I proceed farther, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew the truth of this principle. It is faid, 
* The ſoul itſelf is the productive cauſe of 
<< all that we ſee in ſleep, and that from the 
change which happens to the ſeat of me- 
** mory during our ſleep, we may remem- 

Vor. II. * « ber 
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te ber all the ſcenes of our ſleeping imagina- 
te tion, and yet have no memory of the 
* ſoul's exerting an act of the will to ima- 
4 gine thoſe ſcenes; juſt as in ſome diſorders 
*« of the brain, the memory is entirely loſt 
<« as to certain paſt actions, and yet pre- 
C ſerved as to others. But, with ſubmiſ- 
fion, there is a great difference in theſe two 
caſes; ſo that we cannot argue from a pa- 
rity. After theſe diſorders of the brain are 
over, we do not remember that we acted 
one part in a conference, and that the other 
was involuntarily obtruded upon us; the me- 
mory only of certain of our paſt actions is 
entirely loſt, as is ſaid : Whereas in dreams 
we clearly remember a part which we cur- 
ſelves ſaid or did, and as clearly remember 
another different part, which was forced upon 

us, or in acting which we had as little con- 
cern, as we have when another perſon fays, 
or does like things to us while we are 
awake, And this alternate ſpeaking and re- 
plying, or this difference, in our producing 
a part of the action, and another Agent's pro- 
TO EO es 
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ducing another part of it, is continued to 
ſome length in certain inſtances. Now the 
particular that I inſiſt upon is, not only that 
we do not remember that we ourſelves ated 
ſuch a reſponſory or oppoſite part; but that 
we remember the contrary. It is one thing 
to remember that I ſaid fo and ſo to another 
perſon, not remembering the reſt ; and quite 
another to have ſuch a clear diſtinction of 
memory as in the caſe before us, of what I 
ſaid to him, and he to me. In the firſt caſe 


there is a perfet forgetfulneſs of ſomething ; 
and in the other, a perfect remembrance of it 


with a contrary circumſtance ; (v:z. that 


not 1 myſelf, but another perſon, put the 
queſtion, or did the action.) I wiſh this 
were taken notice of. Thus this objection 


_ ſuppoſes that the foul forgets, not only its 


paſt thoughts, but its preſent thoughts, and 
that at the very time when they are preſent 
to it ; which is a direct contradiction : nay, 
that it may have a conſciouſneſs that its 
preſent thoughts (while preſent) may be the 
thoughts of another Being; which increaſes 
| E 2 | the 
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the contradiction; and becauſe a want of 
memory of our paſt thoughts is poſſible, it 
infers that a want of conſciouſneſs of our 
preſent thoughts is alſo poſſible ; and farther, 
that we may be conſcious that our preſent 
thoughts are not our preſent thoughts, but 
the thoughts of another perſon. Hence it 
appears the intended parallel is quite miſap- 
plied, becauſe the ſimple forgetting a thing 
no way comes up to that clear diſtinction 
of memory and conſciouſneſs which we have 
in our dreams. 


XIII. All this has been pretty fully ex- 
preſſed in the ſixth paragraph above, where 
I have ſhewn that the foul can never be ſaid 
to produce that which it is conſcious an- 
other Agent produces, without ruining and 
confounding all the evidence of ſelf-conſci- 
ouſneſs. But that this point may be the 


more attended to, I will take a particular 
example and reaſon familiarly upon it; and 
I ſhall pitch on ſuch an inſtance as can be 
liable to no ſuſpicion. It is known that Ci- 

cero 
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cero was profeſſedly an Academick ; and that 
he wrote deſignedly in his treatiſe de Divi- 
natione againſt this very concluſion which I 
maintain; and endeavoured to account for 
the appearance of dreaming the ſame way, 
as is done here in the objection. Cicero then 
being of this doubting ſect, and writing on 
the oppolite fide of the queſtion, tells us a 
dream of his own; which are circumſtances, 
I think, that muſt free ſuch an zn/tance from 
any reaſonable ſuſpicion of credulity, or un- 


fairneſs in the relation; and I hall give it 


in his own words. He brings in his bro- 
ther Quintus managing the argument on the 
oppoſite part, and alledging his [ Ciceros] 


dream againſt himſelf, as alſo another of his 


own Quintus s]. I ſhall tranſcribe both. 
Quntus after having brought many other 
examples, ſome of which are remarkable 
enough; ſays, Sed quid vetera aut plura quæ- 
rimus? Sepe tibi meum narravi: ſæpe ex te 


fomnium audivi tuum. Me, cum Aſiæ pro- 


vinciæ præeſſem, vidifſe in quiete, cum tu equo 
advectus ad quandam magni fluminis ripam, pro- 
E 3 vectus 
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54 An Eſſay on the 
vect᷑us ſubito, atque delapſus in flumen, nuſquam 
apparuiſſes, me contremuiſſe timore perterritum : 
Tum te repente lætum extitiſſe, codemque equo 
adverſam aſcendiſſe ripam, noſque inter nos eſſe 
complexos. Facilis conjectura hujus ſamnii; 
mibique d peritis in Aſd prædictum eft, fore 
eos eventus rerum, qui acciderunt. This is 
Quintus s dream, which I ſhall not ſtay at 
preſent to argue from: any one who reads 
it will ſee the marks of involuntary repreſen- 
tation in it, or of its being forced upon him; 
and conſequently which of the ſolutions is 
moſt applicable to it. Ciceros own dream fol- 
lows. Venio nunc ad tuum (continues Quintus.) 
Audivi equidem ex teipſo: fed mibi ſepius Sal- 
luſtius zoſter narravit; cum in illd fugd, nobis 
glorioſa, patriæ calamitoſd, in vills quddam 
campi Atinatis maneres, magnamque partem 
noctis vigildſſes, ad lucem denique arte, & 
graviter dormitare cepiſſe : itague quamquam 
iter inſtaret, te tamen filentium fieri juſfiſſe, 
neque eſſe paſſum te excitari : cum autem ex- 
perrectus eſſes bord ſecundd fere, te fibi ſomnium 
narraviſſe ; Viſum tibi eſſe, cum in locis ſolis 
55 mæſlus 
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meſtus errares, C. Marium cum faſcibus Lau- 
reatis querere ex te, quid triſtis efſes ? Cum- 
que tu, te tud patrid vi pulſum eſſe dixiſſes, 
prebendifſe eum dextram tuam, & bono animo 
te juſfiſſe eſſe, Lictorique proximo tradidiſſe, ut 
te in monumentum ſuum deduceret : & dixiſſe, 
in eo tibi ſalutem fore. Tum & ſe exclamaſſe 
Salluſtius narrat, reditum tibi celerem, & glo- 
rioſum paratum, & Teipſum viſum ſomnio de- 
lectari. Nam illud mibi ipſi celeriter nuntia- 


tum eſt, ut audi viſſes in monumento Marii de 


tuo reditu magnificent iſimum illud S8. C. eſſe fac- 
tum, referente optimo & clariſſimo viro, conſule; 
zdque frequentiſſimo theatro, incredibili clamore & 
plauſu comprobatum : dixiſſe te, nihil illo Atinati 
fommo fiert poſſe divinius. De Divinat. lib. r. 


XIV. This is Cicero's dream, and as he 
tells it himſelf; whence it appears his Bro- 
ther and he had often admired the particula- 
rity of it in their private diſcourſes. For 
Cicero was proſecuted by Clodius, and forced 
to leave Rome in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, to which expulſion this dream refers ; 
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56 An Eſſay on the f 
and he lived fourteen or fifteen years after. 
And I dare fay when the thing itſelf hap- 
pened, and afterward when the conſequence 
foretold fell out accordingly, he aſcribed it . 
to quite another cauſe, than he does now in 
his academical Philoſophy. But to apply the 
objection above to it. Here he remembers 
that a queſtion was put to him; namely, 
Why he was fo ſad? and who put it; and 
what he himſelf replied, viz. That it was 
becauſe he had been unjuſtly driven out of his 
native country. Now if he had put this 


_ queſtion to himſelf, why ſhould he have 


been made believe that Marius put it? Or 
why ſhould he remember that he made the 
anſwer ouly; and not only forget that he 
aſked himſelf the queſtion (as the objection 
ſuppoſes) but remember it with a quite con- 
trary, nay with an inconſiſtent circumſtance ; 
to wit, That another perſon asked it, and not 
he himſelf, which the objection does not 
conſider ? Or what powerful Demon can fo 
affect the conſciouſneſs of the ſoul in ſleep, 
that it ſhall act two different, and oppoſite parts: 


and 
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and yet be not only not conſcious of acting 
the one of them, but conſcious of not acting 
it; or of being paſſive, often involuntary, 
and of another Agent's producing it? This 
would bring in the agency of Spirits, in as 
wonderful a manner at leaſt, as that which 
I contend for. No mechanical cauſe; no- 
thing leſs than a powerful, living, deſigning 
Being, could make the foul remember and 
forget fo rationally, in ſuch order ——2--A 
man only forgets what it is proper he 
ſhould forget, ſo that &wo perſons may be 
made out of one Agent I ſeriouſly 
wonder how men can broach, or maintain 
ſuch abſurd fancies Or laſtly, upon Ci- 
cero's own Principles, That the ſoul itſelf pro- 


divinity of this particular viſion, which Quin- 
tus ſays he found in it? Dixiſſe te, nibil illg 
Atinati ſamnio fiert poſſe divinius.— To 
ſay a dream is divine, is to ſay it has a divine 
original: and to ſay nothing could be more 
divine is yet a ſtronger aſſertion of ſome divine 
power exhibited, He ſhould, conſiſtently 


duced the whole action, where had been the 
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with his own notions, have inſtantly recol- 
lected that there was nothing new or ſur- | 
priſing here. Which ſhews, as I obſerved Þ 
juſt now, that the pregnancy of the inſtance, q 
while recent, made him forget his acade- & 
mical concluſion. Beſides, Marius took him 
by the hand; bid him be of good courage; 
ordered one of his Lictors to take care of 
him and convey him into his own [ Mariuss! 
monument; and told him that his preſent Þ 
troubles ſhould be relieved, and he find ſafety 
there. Was all this; the Lictor; the taking : 
him by the hand; and the exhortation to be of 
better courage, only the impoſture of the 
ſoul itſelf to deceive itſelf? If at this rate we 
make but one perſon of two, there is no rea- 
ſon why we may not contrarily make wo 
out of one, and pretend that whatever we 
do while awake, may ſtill be done by one 
or more different Agents. And thus, as | 
faid before, (No 6. and 13.) this aſſertion, 
Wat the foul itſelf may produce what it thinks 
or is conſcious that) another Agent produces 
in fleep, deſtroys the evidence of felf-conſci- 


ouſneſs 
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ouſneſs, which is the ſureſt and moſt intui- 
tive foundation of all our knowledge ; or ra- 
ther it takes away /e/f-con/cronſneſs altogether, 
and leaves no diſtinction between our own 
conſciouſneſs and that of another perſon. 
I think another perſon ſpeaks or acts fo and 
ſo; yet it is really I myſeff who ſpeak and 
act. Contrarily therefore, I think I 
myſelf ſay or do ſuch a thing; yet it may 
be another perſon. Thus we muſt not looſen 
the foundations of this evidence of ſelf- con- 
ſciouſneſs in one caſe, and then confine the 
conſequence of it to that caſe only : The 
contagion will ſpread; and the event will be 
putting a rod into another man's hand to 
chaſtiſe ourſelves. If my conſciouſneſs of 
writing this at preſent, is not enough to aſ- 
certain it mine; my not conſciouſneſs of do- 
ing what I ſee another perſon do, is not 
enough to aſcertain it not mine. Let the A- 
cademick ſee where this will end. I know 
the modern Academick hath learned to doubt, 
[or pretend to doubt] whether the EGO of 
this preſent time, be the fame with the 
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EGO of any paſt or future time (ſe my 
Lord Shaftsbury's Characteriſticłs) : But the 
opinion aſſerted in the preſent objection goes 
farther, and would pretend to ſhew that the 
EGO and the TU of the preſent time, may 
both be but one and the ſame perſon. Thus 
Des Cartes's principle, Cogito, ergo ſum, may 
no longer be true; for while I fancy I think, i 
it may be ſome other thing that thinks, while 
I am not ſo much as exiſting. And all theſe | 
are no more than the genuine conſequences | 
of ſuppoſing that the foul may act and ſay in 
ſleep, what it thinks another Being acts and || 
fays at that time: Whence the certainty of 
the contrary principle, eſtabliſhed in Ne 6. 
is fully evident. 


— 
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XV. But what does Cicero anſwer to this 
particular inſtance ? Mibi (ſays he) tempori- 
"8 bus illis multum in animo Marius verſabatur, 
recordant;, quam ille gravem ſuum caſum 
mages animo, ſudm conſtanti tulifſet. Hanc 
"30 38; credo car ſam de illo ſomniandi fuiſſe, De Di- 
i. vinat. lib. 2. What a poor unſatisfying ſhift 

4 18 


my 
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is this! Had he not Camillus and Scipio A- 


fricanus alſo in his mind ? Why not have 


dreamed of theſe? eſpecially fince there was 
a greater affinity between his baniſhment and 
theirs, than between his and Mariuss, who 
had but what he deſerved; for they bore their 
exile with much more conſtancy and great- 
neſs of mind than he did. But allowing he 
had thought of no other baniſhed Roman but 
Marius, was this thinking of Marius enough 
to have put words in Mariuss mouth? to 
have given him fe and action? to have 
given him ſuch particular action; ſuch par- 
ticular words? A thouſand different kinds of 
action, and a thouſand other forms of ſpeech 
might have been imagined, all as appoſite 
to the purpoſe, as thoſe he uſed. And muſt 
there not be a determining cauſe aſſigned, 
which out of ſuch a variety pitched on what 
was ſo odd? I would have this determining 
cauſe a little more thought of, and not paſſed 
over ſo lightly. Indeed chance is the deter- 
mining cauſe in the greateſt part of our phi- 
* and with the aſſiſtance of that we 
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make any thing do -any thing. But what it 
he had not thought on Marius at all, and 
yet had dreamed of him? for this is a 
very common circumſtance in our dreams. 
What then would have become of his hanc | 
credo fuiſſe cauſam ? I cannot help making a 
reflection here, that the Academick, (either 
ancient or modern) is often to be pitied, who 
by his principles, and to maintain the credit of | 
never being convinced, is obliged to diſpute 
againſt every thing, even the plaineſt truths. 
This is a drudgery one would not be bound to 
undergo, and muſt of courſe make the Acade- 
mick often abſurd, and ſometimes perfettly ri- 
diculous. | 


XVI. As to the prophetical or monitory 
nature of this particular dream, I have no- 
thing to do with it ; that lies at Czcero's 
own door, who relates it as having happened 
to himſelf. (For it is he that puts theſe 
words in his brother's mouth Nam 
illud mibi ipſi celeriter nuntiatum eſt, ut au- 
diviſſes in menumento Mari de tuo reditu 
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magnificentiſſimum illud S. C. &c.) Though 
I am far from thinking ſuch inſtances im- 
poſſible. But ſhould he not have ſaid ſome- 
thing in order to have accounted for this 
wonderful circumſtance of it? He gives us 
a very ſingular inſtance from his own ex- 
perience, that a thing was foretold to him in 
his ſleep, which came to paſs as it had been 
foretold ; and upon reflection owns That no- 
thing could be more a proof of ſomething divine: 
and yet after all ſays, there was nothing more 
in it than that he was thinking on a certain 
perſon the Day before, Was that enough to 
give this perſon a prophetical vertue ? Or to 
endue his own ſoul with a prophetical vertue? 
Which ſoever of the two he ſays, provided 
he relates his own dream fairly, there ſeems 
to be no leſs a cauſe concerned in it, than 
that I contend for. If a man's own fpirit 
is ſometimes enabled to foreſee things to 
come, I do not ſee how it can be affirmed 
to be the cauſe of ſuch a viſion ; ſuppoſing 
it produced all the reſt. And if it cannot 
produce ſuch a viſion when the event fol- 

e lows; 
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lows; why ſhould it produce the ſame, or 
a like viſion, though the event ſhould not 
follow. The event's following or its not fol- 

| lowing, hath no connexion with the phyſi- | 
cal cauſe of the viſion; which therefore 
ſhould be the fame in both caſes. I am 
ſure the aſſigning any leſs cauſe, than I have 
mentioned, infers that which would utterly Þ 
confound all knowledge, and put an end to 
all future enquiry ; viz. That the effect may 
be every way more perfect than the cauſe * 
that produced it; of which I have ſaid 
enough before. He ſays, many dreams are 
not monitary; this indeed is, I think, as it 
ſhould be, the cauſe of them being conſi- 
dered ; and that in a long hfe he had only 
this one dream Mibi quidem prater hoc 
Marianum, nibil ſane quod meminerim. Fruf- 
tra igitur conſumptæ tot noctes tam longd in 
etate. Ibid. What follows? Can a thing 
that only happens once, be without a cauſe? 

or without an adequate cauſe? He ſays of 
Democritus, upon his accounting for our 
dreams by fimulacra (of which below) Nec 
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cognovi quemquam qui majori aufforitate nibil 
diceret. Tbid. Others will determine how far 
this is applicable to himſelf ; but if what he 
fays of his only having had this one dream 
be true; Plutarch in his life, and Suetomus 
in that of Auguſtus, makes him contrive a 
refined piece of flattery to make his court to 
Julius Ceſar, in telling a fictitious dream of 
his own concerning Auguſtus, then but a 
young unknown ſtripling.._ M. Cicero 
C. Czſarem in Capitolium proſecutus, ſomnium 
priſtine noctis familiaribus forte narrabat : 
puerum facie hberali demiſſum cb, &c. 
Sueton. in Auguſt. cap. 94. Plutarch tells 
this dream ſtill more circumſtantially, with 
the conſequences that followed upon it. But 
whether Cicero had really forgot this re- 
markable dream; or diſſembles it now, in his 
diſpute ; or whether theſe MVriters unjuſtly 
father it upon him, I cannot ſay: But it is 
certain theſe Books de D:ivinatione were writ- 
ten after the death of Julius Cæʒar; that is, 
after the time he is faid to have had this 
ſtrange dream concerning Auguſtus. 

Vor. Il, P XVI. Thee 
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XVII. There is another argument I men- 
tioned before, againſt this notion that the 
ſoul contrives, and preſents to itſelf all thoſe 
things we think we hear, and ſee done in 
dreams; to wit, That it could not impoſe on 
itſelf by this method. This I ſhall explain a 
little, and ſhew a farther reaſon why it is 
impoſſible : which is, That in the inſtance 
above, and others of the like nature, it 7s 
neceſſary that the perſon's ſoul who dreams, 
(if it contrived and preſented all to itſelf) 
ſhould fill be buſy in forming and producing 
the parts of the viſion all along as they ſucceed 
to each other: juſt as a man, when he con- 
trives a fable extempore, has his invention at 
work all the while, which certainly muſt 
hinder him from taking it for a true narra- 
tion told by another, in which he has no 
other ſhare but giving attention to what he 
hears, or beholding what is done in his pre- 
94.598 ſence. In ſhort, it would not be enough for 
. the ſoul o make the diſpoſition in the begin- 
ing of the repreſentation, and order once 
for all, ſuch and ſuch a ſcene, which ſhould 
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afterwards come in view ſucceſſively, and of 


itſelf. It is a childiſh inattention to make 
| ſuch a ſuppoſition : the ſoul muſt all along 
form the tranſient and ſucceſſive parts of the 
repreſentation ; as when a man repeats a 
ſpeech, he muſt repeat it to the laſt word; 
or if he mimicks another man's action, he 
muſt perſonate him to the laſt geſture. It 
is therefore neither to be ſuppoſed, that 
the ſoul ſhould forget this its own conſtant 


action, which muſt continue all the time 


of the dream; nor that it could impoſe on 
itſelf, while thus cpnitantly employed: and 
much leſs could it terrify itſelf in good 
earneſt, as at the preſence of real danger. 
Megue contremuiſſe (ſays Quintus) timore per- 
territum. Would it not be a ſtrange 
fancy, that a Poet might contrive a Drama, 
which ſhould have a ſpontaneous power to 
exhibit itſelf in order, while he were igno- 
rant of the whole contrivance, and imagined 
he had no other hand in it but as an idle 
ſpectator? This ſeems to be big with con- 
tradiction. And yet in effect the objection 
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contains in it a no lefs abſurd ſuppoſition. 
For if the ſoul by one ſimple a& of the will, 
could produce a ſeries of ſucceſſive action; 
the things ſeen and heard would be what 
we might call automata, or have life and 
ſpontaneity of themſelves. So neceſſary is it 
to admit of a living active principle here, 
that while we deny it, we are forced to ſup- 
poſe things lifeleſs and inanimate, to have 
ſpontaneity and life. This is remarkably ve- 
rified in Lucretius's account of dreams to be 
examined hereafter. And if we ſay that the 
ſoul itſelf continues to invent and contrive 
the parts of the viſion, as they conſtantly 
ſucceed each other; it is impoſſible it ſhould 
not be conſcious of this its conſtant inven- 
tion; or forget it, as if it were but ane 
tranſient act. There is not a more painful 
act of the mind than invention, even while 
we are awake; as a late ingenious Author 
hath well obſerved: and it is certain that 
ſleep hinders and deadens the active power of 
the ſoul. Therefore, if it be a contradiction 
that the ſoul ſhould exert this painful and 
ak a 
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laborious operation, while we are awake, and 
yet know nothing of it; it muſt be more 
impoſſible that it ſhould perform this in 
ſleep, with ſuch eaſe, as to take all for the 
work of another being, as the ſame Writer 
ſuppoſes ¶ Spectator 487.) This is to make 
a prodigious wide leap in reaſoning, from 
one extreme to another; firſt to own the 
difficulty, and then to aſſert the great fa- 
cility, though in more diſadvantageous cir- 


cumſtances. 


XVIII. There is ſtill another circum- 
ſtance which plainly ſhews, that the foul 
cannot contrive thoſe things for itſelf which 
we ſee and hear in dreams; viz. That it 
could not impoſe on itſelf as a reality then, 
what muſt appear an 7mpoſſibility to it at all 
other times : and this is a quality attending 
many repreſentations offered to the ſoul in 
ſleep. It is in this reſpe& our dreams are 
ſaid to be chimerical and wild. And if this 
obſervation be juſt ; the very inconſiſtency and 
wildneſs of our dreams agrees laſt with the 
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ſuppoſition made in the objettion. Alexander 
the Great had a very remarkable dream of 


this kind, when his friend Prolemy was 


wounded with a poiſoned dart; namely, 
That a ſerpent came to him with a root, or 
herb in its mouth ; and told him where the 
herb might be found, what its vertues were, 
and that it would fave the life of his friend, 
Sc. as is related by moſt Hiſtorians in the life 
of that Prince. Cicero himſelf, in the place 
beforementioned, takes notice of this dream, 
and allows it might have been ſuch as nar- 
rated, (which is ſtrange enough, for I am 
ſure it by no means agrees with his ſolution) 


and wonders that his brother Quintus did not 


urge ſuch a ſingular inſtance. Now it would 


ſhock us to hear at any other time, and 


while we are awake, that a ſerpent ſhould 


ſpeak, and that too while it held a root in its 


mouth. Cicero takes notice of this very im- 
poſſibility, and yet owns that it might have 
appeared a reality to Alexander. But how 
could it, if Alexander's ſoul invented this ab- 
ſurd fancy to itſelf ? Any one who conſiders 

will 
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will never affirm it. It is plain Alexander's 
ſoul muſt have coupled together theſe ideas, 
by the fame power of imagination that a 
painter employs, when he paints a Harpy, 
or a Centaur: and therefore he could no 
more have been perſuaded that this was a 
real ſerpent ſpeaking to him, than a painter 
could think in good earneſt, that the picture 
he had drawn was a living creature. I do 
not mention here the importance of what 
the ſerpent told Alexander, (let thoſe who 
give the narration anſwer for that ;) but 
inſiſt only upon the circumſtance that a 
ſerpent ſhould appear to ſpeak to us in a 
dream, : which certainly is no very incredi- 
ble thing. Cicero thinks he has accounted 
well enough for this when he fays, Non 
enim audruvit ille draconem loquentem', ſed 
viſus eſt audire, & quidem quod majus fit, 
cum radicem ore teneret, locutus eſt; and adds, 
Sed nibil eſt magnum ſomnianti. But was it 
not enough that the ſerpent ſeemed really 
to ſpeak, though it did not -really ſpeak ? 
There is no difference between viſus eft au- 
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dire and audivit, as to the reality of the per- 
ception; as every one will allow. And that 
being ſo, the difficulty I inſiſt upon is ob- 
vious : for the ſoul really percei ves in dreams 
what muſt appear impoſſible to it at all 
other times. And this itſelf would be im- 
poſſible, if the ſoul formed ſuch chimæra's 
to itſelf by its own power. When he adds, 
Sed nihil eſt magnum ſomnianti, it is, I think, 
as if he had ſaid, But after all, the ob- 
« jects ſeen in dreams are fo ſtrange, that 
* there is no accounting for them this way.” 
Or it is tacitly owning that the ſolution doth 
not remoye the difficulty of the thing pre- 
tended to be accounted for ; as if I ſhould 
fay, it is very common to ſee things in 
dreams, which are above the energy of the 
ſoul itſelf, or the powers of motion and mat- 
ter; for, nibil eff magnum ſomniants. 


YIX. 1 Gull kev Gore's e 
dreams, after obſerving that the motive, 
which ſeemed to hinder him from owning 


| that ſeparate, intelligent Beings excited our 
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viſions in ſleep, and which is ſtill a motive 
with moſt men, is not juſtifiable in good 
philoſophy ; it is this, That men would grow 
idly and fooliſhly ſuperſtitious, and fearful 
of ſuperior powers, if this were owned. He 
ſays, ſpeaking ſtill of that dream about Ma- 
rius, Omnium ſommorum, Quinte, una ratio 
eft, que, per deos immortaleis, videamus ne 
naſtrã fuperſiitione & depravatione ſuperetur. 
What! Omnium ſomniorum? This beſeeching, 
without offering reaſons for what he main- 
tains, looks like begging That men would 
not argue from ſuch inſtances as he owns 
to have happened to himſelf, for fear of cer- 
tain conſequences; That they would not 
be too difficult to be perſuaded, but wink, 
and turn away their eyes at proper places. 
To ſearch after, or find out the true cauſe 
of any natural appearance, need make no 
man ſuperſtitions, or fearful of ſuperior 
powers, who hath no other reaſon to be 
afraid : and if I have another reaſon to be 
afraid, what will it avail me to turn Scep- 
tick with reſpect to the exiſtence of ſeparate, 
2 25 e inviſible 
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inviſible Beings? If this conclude any thing, 
it concludes that I ſhould turn Atheiſt al- 
together. And I find this Author faying 
elſewhere : Quis enim pateſt, cum exiſtimet d 
Deo ſe curari, non & dies & nocteis Divinum 
Numen horrere ? Et, fi quid adverſi acciderit 
(quod cui non accidit?) extimeſcere, ne id jure 
evenerit. Academic. Quæſt. lib. 4. Thus we 
ſee this guilty fear drives men to hate that, 
which ſhould be the only comfort of all rea- 
ſonable creatures; to wit, that a Deity of in- 
finite reaſon and perfection ſhould govern 
the world. And one might carry this un- 
pleaſing remark ſtill higher. For Cicero fays 
in the words immediately before, that Strato 
relieved him from much terror, when he 
taught that God neither made, nor took care 
of the world; but that ſurd matter did all 


that was done. It is true, a little after he 


endeavours to bring himſelf off, by the great 
Academical principle, ſaying, © he neither aſ- 
« ſented to Strato, who denied a God; nor 
* to Lucullus, who aſſerted one.” But this 
ſeems ſomewhat contradictory to his berng 
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relieved of his fears. In ſhort, nothing ſhould 
influence our ſearches after truth, but the 
love of truth itſelf. Truth can have no ill con- 
ſequences, but by our own fault; which, me- 
thinks, ſhould take off the argument againſt 
ſearching out an adequate cauſe of the pre- 
ſent phænomenon of dreams, from a fear 
leſt ſuperſtition ſhould prevail : fince that 
can be no argument in reaſon, whatever it 
may be in policy, or on ſome other conſi- 
deration. If we are not to enquire whether 
there be a variety of immaterial ſeparate Be- 
ings in God's creation, as there is of orga- 


nized bodies in the material world, leſt ſome 


men ſhould turn fanciful and ſuperſtitious ; 
by a parity of reaſon, we are not to enquire 
whether a Being of infinite reaſon manages 
the Univerſe, leſt unreaſonable men ſhould 
hate him, as being againſt their intereſts ; as 
Cicero allows they will. Men would be 
<< eaſier (ſays a certain great Author) if they 
e were aſſured | that they had only mere 
* chance to truſt to.” And again, No 
* body trembles to think there ſhould be no 

8 God, 
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« God, but rather that there ſhould be one.” 
But I hope he is miſtaken : and I am fure 
they apoſtatize from the intereſts of reaſon, 
and a rational nature, who had rather truſt 
to blind chance, than an infinitely wiſe, perfect, 
and reaſonable Being, or tremble at the 
thoughts that there ſhould be ſuch a Being, 
Only the malice of an infinitely evil Being 
could rejoice that there were no ſuch thing 
as an infinitely good one, or that infinite 
reaſon ſhould be cut off from nature. Fi- 
nally, if ſuperſtition be ſuch a dreadful evil, 
the beſt way to guard againſt it is, to ſearch 
things to the bottom, and find out their cauſes 
impartially ; and thence to eſtimate the 
grounds of hope and fear. And, after all, 
it doth not appear that chance and atoms, 
that is, dead matter and unguided motion is 
ſuch a firm principle of ſecurity, as to find 
out from the principles of reaſon that an 
inſinite Intelligence guides the affairs of the 
world. And if an infinite intelligence guides 
the affairs of the world, we need not then 
be afraid, what, or how many creatures the 
world may contain. XX. It 
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XX. If it were material, it might be ob- 
ſerved here, that Cicero, in his ſecond Book 
de Legibus, contradicts all that he had ad- 
vanced in his Treatiſe de Divinatione; though 
he hath ſpoke better ſenſe in it upon every 
other particular than that of our dreams. 
But he ſaw, and was convinced, that men 
would make better members of ſociety, if 
they were religious, than if they were Aca- 
demicks. As Philoſophers he teaches men 
to be Scepticks, or to maintain that truth it 
not to be perceived: forgetting, or at leaſt over- 
looking the inconſiſtency of teaching them, 
what, by conſequence, he allows is againſt the 
intereſts of ſociety : for certainly practical 
truths are inconteſtable. If it were poſſible 
that ſpeculative and practical principles could 
be oppoſite, I ſhould by all means cloſe 
with the latter; but it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be oppoſite; for all truth is conſiſtent 
with itſelf, as proceeding from the fame in- 
finite Mind, where undoubtedly it is con- 
fiſtent. But it is long ſince it hath been 
obſerved of this great Man, that his Acade- 
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mical Writings are at variance with his other 
works ; and that he may be confuted out of 
himſelf, and in his own words, 


XXI. Thus I hope this principle, that the 
viſions, or Harra ata, offered to the ſoul 
in dreams, are not the work of the ſoul it- 
ſelf, is firmly eſtabliſhed ; and that the ob- 
jection which ſuppoſes the contrary cannot 
be urged a ſecond time. I endeavoured alſo 
in N* 7. to lay down another previous prin- 
ciple ; to wit, That the ſcenes preſented to 
the ſoul in ſleep, in which there is ſo much 
variety, action, and life, nay oftentimes ſpeech 
and reaſon, cannot be the effect of mecha- 
niſm, or any cauſe working mechanically. 
This ſtill appears to me ſelf-evident: but an 
exception hath been made to it, and an hy- 
potheſis offered, in order to account for 
dreams mechanically, [as I think.] This I 
ſhall alſo confider, and endeavour to point out 
the ſeveral particulars which ſeem to render it 
inconcluſive. It is faid, © Tho' hiſtory and rea- 
< ſon make it highly probable that in ſome 
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caſes ſeparate ſpirits act on the ſouls of men 


in dreams, and at other times; yet it ſeems 


more reaſonable to explain the common 
phenomena from the union of the ſoul 
and body, and the neceffary connexion 
thence arifing between ideas in the mind 
and certain motions in the body, or in 
thoſe parts more immediately united to the 
ſoul: That this indeed will not make 
dreams more mechanical than the other 
actions of external objects, or rather, than 
the motions in the ſenſory on the ſoul; 
but it makes them all proceed from one 
principle or law: That though there 
ſeems to be a dithculty in accounting for a 
train of reaſoning, which is very frequently 
in our dreams, from this general ſolution 
yet if what ſome Philoſophers have faid 
of traces in the ſenſory, be true, and the 
relation that may be between them, when 
the ideas have a connexion which may 


to the other; a train of ideas which may 
= Excite in us what is equiraſent to a diſ- 
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tt courſe, may ariſe from it: That the con- 
« fuſion and incoherence of many, nay, 
t moſt of our dreams, favours this account, 
« the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, 
it when muſing awake, is very near to this; |? 
* and the phænomenon of memory may 

« jlluſtrate it. 


XXII. This account is as ſpecious as the 
hypotheſis can admit of, and touches on 
every hint that may give it a remote degree 
of probability: But a wrong hypotheſis 
will not bear cloſe reaſoning, nor an appli- 
cation to particular inſtances. Here it is 
owned, that hiſtory and reaſon make it highly 
probable, that in ſome caſes ſeparate ſpirits 
af? on the ſouls of men in dreams, and at 
orber times. So far I think is right. But if 
this be allowed, it will not follow that an 
hypotheſis which gives a contrary account of 
the common inſtances, can make them all pro- 
ceed from one principle or law, as is aſſerted 
of this. Thus, unleſs this conceſſion is again 
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hypotheſes for the ſolution of this phæno- 
menon ; ſeparate ſpirits and mechaniſm : and 
I do not ſee that it can be retracted. And 
if there be any beauty, or philoſophical 
ſimplicity, in aſſigning one cauſe for one 
kind of appearance; this hypotheſis doth not 
reach that. In another caſe it was faid, that 
by reducing more phenomena to one principle, 
cauſe, or inſtrument, the beauty of nature was 
ſet in a greater luſtre. But there remains a 
greater difficulty, if we allow two ſuch dif- 
ferent cauſes as ſeparate ſpirits, and mecha- 
niſin, to excite our dreams in fleep: For 
what ſhall we make the criterion, or mark 
of diſtinction between the effects of the in- 
telligent cauſe, and of mere mechaniſm? May 
it not appear ſtrange to advance ſuch a ſo- 
lation, as that we cannot diſtinguiſh the one 
of theſe from the other * When hiſtory is 
mentioned as affording inſtances of the firſt 
kind; it ſeems ſuch dreams as are followed 
by the event, are allowed to be exhibited by 
ſeparate ſpirits, But if one ſhould dream 
that a perſon came and ſpoke to him, and 
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this really happened next day ; and again, 
if he ſhould dream that a perſon came and 
ſpoke to bim, and no ſuch thing happened : 
the firſt of theſe would be the work of in- 
telligence, and the other of mechaniſm ; and 
yet the effects are equal, or both the fame. 
And it cannot be faid that this ſuppoſition 
is abſurd, or even improbable. We have 
often clearer, more ſignificant dreams, and 
in which more reaſoning is contained, on 
which nothing follows, than thoſe are in 
which we ſee ſomething that afterward 
comes to paſs ; as I believe is conſiſtent with 
the experience of moſt men. Thus the 
work of mechaniſm, that is, of mere matter 
and motion, ſhall be more perfe& than the 
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F. work of intelligence and deſign. I aſk, if 4 
* this would not make ſtrange work in phi- 

F # loſophy ? If one ſhould fay, All clear, rea- 3 | 

. tl " ſoning vifions are the werk of intelligence, and 4 
j 1 J confuſed ones of mechaniſm, or traces in the ö 
1 ſenſory ; let him conſider that the gradation, 
2 ** from clearneſs to confuſion, is ſo impercepti- 1 
bo ble, that he will never be able to fix a limit 
„ this 
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this way. We allow an immaterial mover 
to the meaneſt inſect that has ſpontaneous 
motion; otherwiſe, the gradation is fo im- 
perceptible, we ſhould not allow one even to 
man. The caſe is the ſame here, I think; 
every thing ſeen which the ſoul doth not 
produce, and which matter, or fignatures in 
it (that is, traces) could not produce, ſhould 
have an immaterial mover, and this from 
the bare conſideration of fpontaneity. Hence 
our dreams muſt be all mechanical, or all im- 
mechanical. That they are all mechanical, no 
man will maintain ; for mechaniſm might 


then have life, ſpontaneity and reaſon. And 


there is this farther reaſon why they ſhould 
all be immecbanical, which I mentioned be- 
fore in that ſeventh paragraph, viz. Phila- 
ſophy doth not hinder us from aſſigning a cauſe 
that can do more than produce the effect; 
but flriftly prohibits us to aſſign one that can- 
not do ſo much: For aſſigning the latter 
would be to own the atheiſtical principle ; 
which if it could be true in the leaſt af- 
ſignable inſtance, the Atheiſt would gain his 

: G 2 point 
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point univerſally. I wiſh this might be con- 
ſidered. If I were perſuaded that the effect 
might have ſome perfection, that its cauſe 


could not communicate to it, no argument 


for the Being of a God would ever be able 


to convince me. 


XXIII. It is farther to be obſerved, that 
the union of the ſoul to the body, which is 
inſinuated here to be the cauſe of dreams, 
only renders them poſſible. If the ſoul, or 
percipient being, were not united to, and 
preſent with the ſenſory, any impreſſions 
made, or motions excited there, could never 
be perceived: the ſenſory, by what was faid 
in Sect. II. Vol. I. being but dead matter. 
But ſtill the cauſe that makes theſe impreſ- 
ſions, or excites theſe motions, is wanting. 
There is certainly a connexion between ſuch 
impreſſions made on the ſenſory, and certain 
ideas being excited in the ſoul: that is, ſuch 
impreſſions made will excite ſuch ideas, and 
no other. But pray, what is that to the 
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fitneſs to excite ſuch an idea, it will not fol” 
low that the idea may be excited without 
the impreſſion is made. The fitneſs there” 
fore or connexion between the motion im” 
preſſed, and the exciting ſuch an idea, will 
never ſupply the cauſe that impreſſes the 
motion, This may be illuſtrated by a fa- 
miliar compariſon. When a bell hangs in 
an outer room, and a cord tied to it is con- 
veyed to another place ; it would not here 
follow that the bell could ring without a 
hand, becauſe there was a connexion or com- 
munication, by means of the cord, between 
it and the next room. Juſt ſo, the moving 
hand, I think, is wanting in this ſolution : 
But, if that cauſe which moves the ſenſory 
be allowed, it accounts for all the reſt. U- 
nion and connexion of themſelves are no ef- 
ficient cauſes, and will never anſwer for the 
origin of the motion. This /olution is in- 
deed a general explication, how, whatever 
affects the ſenſory excites ſome idea or other 
in the ſoul; whether the thing, acting on 
the ſenſory, be ſome external object white 
5 0 we 
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we are awake, or ſome other cauſe while we 
ſleep : but it does not account for that thing 
itſelf, which fo affects the ſenſory. Or, if 
union and connexion ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
ſuch a cauſe in our dreams; why may they 
not in our waking ideas? And then (as 
Dean Berkley contends) there may be no ex- 
ternal objects. 


XXIV. It is ſaid, this ſolution will not 
© make dreams more mechanical than the 
ce other actions of external objects, or ra- 
ce ther than the motions in the ſenſory on 
te the ſoul.” But I beg leave to obſerve that 
there is no parity, either in mechaniſm, or 
in any other reſpect, between the ſenſory 
(which is but dead matter) repreſenting in- 
numerable /ving ſcenes, without the action 
of external living objects, and the external ob- 
jects themſelves acting on the ſenſory, and 
thus conveying notice to the ſoul, In the 
laſt caſe, the ſenſory is but the medium of 


conveyance, and in the firſt caſe it ſhould be 


the Agent, This makes a wide difference, 
A word 
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A word might have been dropt concerning 
the cauſe of the motions in the ſenſory. I 
have ſhewn good reaſons againſt /e/f-moving 
matter ; and cannot allow it here. If the 
ſame motions were excited in the ſenſory, 
as would be if theſe words 


ef 


[N ecpuroxAcs, ge KeParjs Acorwr, ire 
pan ier Teereoys.] (7) 


were pronounced while the perſon is awake; 
it is agreed on all hands, that the fame ideas 
would be raiſed in the foul : but if theſe 
motions may exiſt in the ſenſory fortuitouſly, 
or without any adequate cauſe in dreams ; 
then any thing might do any thing : or let it be 
ſhewn me where we can ſtop. If an eccho 
ſhould repeat ſeveral words, which it never 
received, (pardon the impropriety) it would 
be no ſatisfactory account of this to fay, It 
is the property of ſuch and ſuch figures, to 
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reverberate the undulations of the air, ſo as 
to imitate articulate words, and raiſe the 
ſame ideas as if the words were ſpoke by a 
living perſon. The great queſtion here would 
be, How the eccho, whoſe known property 
it is to convey what it receives, could con- 
vey what it receives not. The caſe of words 
in dreaming is pretty near this, And I 
might argue the ſame way as to objects of 
fight. If a mirrour repreſented images when 
their objects were not preſent ; how far 
would it be from ſatisfaction to tell me, 
that it reflected the incident rays of light in 


ſuch a manner, that all the rays proceeding 


from one point of the object concurred to 
form the like point of the image? For if 
no object were preſent, there would be no 
incident rays to be reflected: ſo in this caſe, 
if no object acted on the ſenſory, no mo- 
— could be excited in it, nor idea raiſed. | 


XXV. It may perhaps be ſuppoſed, that 
we might truſt ta the circulation of the 


blood, or * mechanical motion of ſome other 


4 fluid, 
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fluid, for doing ſo much as to excite theſe 
motions in the ſenſory. This indeed is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed the cauſe of theſe motions ; 
but I may venture to fay that ſcarce any 
ſuppoſition can be more abſurd. Let us firſt 
ſuppoſe theſe motions orderly ; and, ſe- 


condly, that they may be diſordered. Now - 


in the firſt caſe, no man is able to imagine 
that the ſame fluid, purſuing its own courſe 
mechanically, conſtantly, equally, ſhould at 
this inſtant repreſent nothing at all by its 
motion ; and in the twinkling of an eye, 
cauſe 4 houſe, a field, a giant to ſtart up; 
and then a little after, things of quite a dif- 


ferent nature. Who ſees not that ſuch a 


mechanical cauſe, if it repreſents things at 
all, muſt always repreſent the ſame things, or 
nearly the ſame; with an even, uninterrupted 
tenor ; without ſuch Jong pauſes, or mon- 
firous tranſitions to things of oppoſite and 
contrary natures? When this is thoroughly 
conſidered, no man is able, I fay, let him 
do what he can, to imagine it poſſible. Every 
tranſition muſt have its determining cauſe, 
EF a ol according 
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according to all the laws of reaſoning ; and 
the wider the tranſition is, and the more 
oppoſite the natures of the things joined are, 
the farther will this appear from being the 
effect of a neceſſary mechanical cauſe to any 
rational Enquirer. We propoſe to ourſelves 
a frugality of cauſes in the works of nature, 
which philoſophy doth by no means coun- 
tenance. Borelli hath ſhewn that nature 
makes uſe of prodigious motive power to 
move ſmall weights. No change is produced 
in the ſtate of matter without a living agent. 
The motion of the ſmalleſt reptile requires 
the power of the Firſ# Cauſe. Only here 
matter may change its own ſtate, and do 
wonders beſide! One may fay indeed that 


the fingle principle of gravitation performs all 


the various phenomena in the material world, 
But how, I pray, doth it this ? Is it not by 
the various, conſtant, univerſal impulſe of 

the God of nature? 7 
Let us in the next place imagine that the 
motions of the fluids in the body are diſor- 
dered, and thence that the motion of the ani- 
mal 
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mal ſpirits, or of any other matter we pleaſe 
to fancy in the body, is likewiſe diſordered. 
How much is this able to perform ? If order 
can do nothing, diſorder can do leſs. In a 
regular motion of the fluids (or of any other 
particles of matter which they may be ſup- 
poſed to move) the ſcenes of viſion ſhould 
go on regularly, mechanically, conſtantly ; 


and ſuch images only ſhould be repreſented 


whoſe traces were ſtill in the brain, and moſt 
patent there. Now in the diſordered motion 


of theſe fluids the ſcenes exhibited ſhould 


. 


ſtill be the ſame ſcenes, but only broken and 


diſordered. This is a juſt inference; yet it 
is far from being the caſe. Could the diſ- 
order of inert particles of matter, make 
them jump into the regular formation of 
ſomething they could never otherwiſe have 
repreſented, ſo as to imitate action, life, and 
even reaſon ? This would in effect be Epi- 
curus's dance of atoms ! We might as well 
ſuppoſe that the ſmall particles of duſt, 
which are carried about by the motion of the 
air in a ſun- beam, ſhould form of themſelves 

* the 
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the figure of a man, with life and action; as 
that the animal fpirits, toſſed either by the 
regular or irregular motion of a fluid, moy- 
ing along its own channel, ſhould perform 
ſuch an effect. Let us remember that animal 
ſpirits, according to all the notion we have 
of them, are only very ſmall particles of mat- 
ter which are the immediate inſtruments of 
the will, when the ſoul would excite motion 
in any part of the body ; but here they are 
ſuppoſed to act of tbemſelves independently 
on the will, and contrary to it: and cer- 
tainly, if they are matter at all, this is a 
contradictory ſuppoſition ; and if they are 
not matter, they are ſpirits in a literal ſenſe. 
It is inſinuated that, if the traces in the ſen- 
fory have a relation (which is when the ideas 
have a connexion) this may make the ani- 
mal ſpirits flow from the one to the other 
of theſe traces. But I aſk, where, or how 
far one can ſuppoſe them to flow ? For 
words, actions, perſons that never were heard 
or ſeen before, can have no traces in the ſen- 
fory, Why ſhould ideas be joined that were 
1 ; mover 


; 
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never joined in nature? Or why ſhould ideas 
be disjoined, which have been always before 
preſented together? If I never ſaw a perſon 
but once and that on horſeback, or fitting in 
bis night-gown; I muſt always think on him 
while awake, as in that poſture, or that 
dreſs. In ſhort, if it ſhould be faid, that the 
reaſon why the animal ſpirits flow from one 
of theſe traces to another, is becauſe they are 
not related, or really not exiſtent at all; it 
would be every whit as true! We take 
things in the groſs, and ſatisfy ourſelves with 
a diſtant hint; but when exactly viewed, 
the whole ſcheme proves contradictary to 
experience. = 


XXVI. It is faid, © what is equivalent 
* to a diſcourſe, or reaſoning, may ariſe 
* from the flowing of the animal ſpirits into 
theſe traces.” But I refer to the common 


ſenſe of all men, if this were the caſe, whe- 


ther the diſcourſe, or reaſoning in the dream, 


—— — — — — — —— —— —— — be 


ſhould not be the ſame with what we had 
tne, or ſome time or other held, in our | 
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waking thoughts: or whether it is not certain, 
that we ſometimes hear diſcourſes, and ſee 
perſons in dreams, which we never heard, and 
whom we never ſaw before. And fince this 
cannot be denied, how ſhall we account for 
this diſcourſe and reaſoning from mechanical 
motion, particles of ſluggiſh matter, and traces 
or ſignatures on a material organ? The attempt 
ſeems deſperate; and we might as well under- 
take to account for the formation of a world, 
from atoms and chance. Reaſon is the greateſt 
perfection we can have any notion of; and 
a reaſoning being is one of the higheſt effects 
infinite Power can produce, For it is one 
thing to make an effect according to reaſon ; 
and quite another to make ſuch an effect as 
ſhall be itſelf a reaſoning being. And can 
matter and motion (that is, inert particles, 
moved mechanically) riſe to this perfection? 
And no living being (neither the ſoul igel, 
nor ſeparate ſpirits, nor the Deity) is ſup- 
poſed here to interfere, We may perhaps 
think a ſentence ſpoken in a dream a con- 
temptible phænomenon. But what a com- 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 95 
paſs of ideas muſt even a ſingle ſentence in- 
clude, refer to, or ſhew the being to be poſſeſſed 
of? If a perſon can anſwer but one queſtion 
pertinently, we immediately own that he is 
a thinking reaſoning being. And could ani- 
mal ſpirits fall into their proper order, give 
themſelves the due impulſe, direction, ſuc- 
ceſſion, as to ſeem to ſay but thus much, 7 
am, O Brutus! thy evil Genius: but thou 
ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi? And thus 
much I am ſure hath been ſpoken to us in a 
dream; whether theſe words were ever ſpoken 


or not. And if thus much had been but 


once ſpoken, it would ſhew that more might 
have been poken. And in truth how much 
more is {ſpoken to us every night? Theſe 
particles of matter called animal ſpirits are 
indefinitely ſmall, and incredible numbers of 
them muſt concur to produce ſuch an effect ; 
and every one of the particulars I juſt now 
mentioned is to be determined; viz. their 


number, order, ſucceſſion, as to time, impulſe, 


and direction; without any of which the 


effect could not be produced: and there is 
5 nothing 
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96 An Eſſay on the 
nothing in the ſuppoſition to determine theſe 
ſeveral particulars but dead matter. Whence 


I conclude, unleſs the reaſoning in the firſt 
and ſecond Sections of the firſt Volume is 
wrong, this hypotheſis is demonſtratively 
falſe. 


XXVII. If this hypotheſis were true, our 
dreams would have quite other circumſtances 
and qualifications than they have. The ſe- 
veral differences I ſhall here mark. Firſt, 
there would be always a connexion or rela- 
tion between the ideas excited in the mind 
in dreams; and ſuch a connexion, and 
cauſe of tranſition from the one to the other, 
as there is while we are awake: for the 
ideas having been joined together while we 
are awake, is ſuppoſed the cauſe why the 
one ſhould excite the other while we are 
aſleep. But commonly there is no ſuch con- 
nexion, and the tranſition is ſo w:/d and ar- 
bitrary, as ſurpriſes, and leaves us quite in 
the dark, how it could come about, 2. No 
new object could be thus offered to the ſoul, 

but 
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but ſuch as had ſome time before occupied 


our waking thoughts. And yet in every in- 

ſtance it is otherwiſe. 3. All our dreams 
then ought to be according to nature, and 
the real exiſtence of things from without, 
And yet they are never thus qualified; but 
perſons, places, circumſtances, are quite changed. 
4. The ſtrongeſt ideas, and thoſe that have 
been moſt in our thoughts of late, ſhould al- 
ways be offered to us in our dreams : for 
the traces of thoſe are deepeſt, and moſt pa- 
tent in the ſenſory. 5. The mind could ne- 
ver be ſurpriſed with theſe familiar ideas, 
which have been often before coupled toge- 


ther: and much leſs could it be terrified 


with them. 6. But chiefly there ſhould be 
no diverſity, or diſtinction of conſciouſneſs 
in our dreams, as when many perſons ſeem 
to act their reſpective parts. How could 7h? 
awakening theſe traces hold conference with 
us; ask queſtions of us, and not only perſo- 
nate our acquaintance, but ftrangers allo ? 
For theſe traces, like a train when kindled, 
ſhould run on mechanically in their own 
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98 An Eſſay on the 
courſe ; and not ſtop at proper places, and 
wait for a return. This is a prodigious dif- 
ference, if we conſider it right. It is as if I 
ſhould ſuppoſe that the words of a book 
(which I may call traces in it) ſhould ex- 
temporarily change themſelves from the ſub- 
ject treated of, and become queſtion and an- 
ver, according to whatever I ſhould fay. 
Laſtly, if ideas excited other connected ideas, 
and one trace awakened another, according 
as they were related ; what ſhould hinder us 
from being quite awake ? And leaſt this ex- 
citing and awakening ſhould go quite round, 
as far as there were traces thus related. And 
yet we ſee new and foreign ideas excited, 
while the traces of waking ideas are kept 
cloſe ſealed up. A man dreams that he is 
in new circumſtances, every night; though 
he ſhould neceſſarily dream, according to 
theſe traces, that he is in the circumſtances, 
in which he really is; for the traces of theſe 
are without all doubt moſt ſtrongly con- 
nected in the ſenſory. Thus experience di- 
rectly contradicts this whole affair of ex- 
OY "I — 
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citing ideas by connexion in our dreams. If 
this hypotheſis had been applied to any one 
inſtance, where a perſon ſeems to diſcourſe 
with us in our ſleep, it would have appeared 
how inſufficient it was. Let it be tried by 
the example of Marius or Alexander above, 
(Ne 13 and 18.) It is eaſy to make hypo- 
theſes that perform nothing. | 


XXVII. The confuſion and incoherence 
of moſt of our dreams, rather diſproves, than 
favours this account ; for as on the one hand, 

they could not have the life, action, and de- 
n, we obſerve in ſome of them; fo neither 
on the other, could they have that extreme 
and monſtrous oppoſition of ideas, obſerved 
in others of them. There would always be 
a relation and connexion between thoſe ideas, | 
according as they had been joined together | 
while we were awake; fince this connexion is 
made the formal cauſe of their being ſtirred T1 
up. The animal ſpirits are but inert particles | 
of matter, that having no ſpontaneity of 
their own, to join extremes, and paſs over 
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intermediate traces. Our Memory, ſo far as 
we are active, no way illuſtrates this ſolu- 
tion : for here the ſoul is paſſive in all that 
is offered to it. When one muſes, the ſoul 
moves its attention gradually from one ob- 
ject, or one idea, to another; but ſtill with 
conſciouſneſs that it doth ſo, and according 
to the connexions which have been formerly 
made between them. There is no hurrying 
from one thing to another, without cohe- 
rence or relation. Whence this particular 
illuſtrates the incoherence of our dreams as 
little. Men are not paſſive in memory, or 
in muſing, but with reſpe& to the firſt idea 
brought in view, by ſome external cauſe: in 
all the reſt of the train, the ſoul is active 
more or leſs. In brutes it is otherwiſe, If 
memory could illuſtrate this account, or if 
the ideas were excited in our dreams ac- 
cording as they were connected at other 
times; then, as I have already obſerved, be- 
ing aſleep would very little differ from being 
awake, as to the ſtate of our thoughts : for 
our waking ideas would all come in view, 
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according to the order and clearneſs of theſe 


connexions. This account therefore anſwers 
neither for incoherent, nor any other ſort of 
dreams, For upon this ſuppoſition a man 
could never have wilder dreams than his 
waking thoughts, or his traces could fur- 
niſh him with : yet in ſome caſes, all is en- 
chanted and preternatural ; the ſoul is ſud- 
denly thrown into wild and uncouth cir- 
cumſtances ; objects are metamorphoſed un- 
der the eye, which no traces in the ſenſory, 
by being awakened, could ever effect. It 
ſeems to be in the hands of a powerful Ma- 
gician, who creates ſtrange ſights, and in- 
verts nature at pleaſure. This particular hath 
not yet been attended to: but whoever 
pleaſes to conſider the whole Appearance at 


leiſure, will ſee that the very wildueſi and ex- 


travagancy of our dreams, as little agrees 
with a mechanical cauſe, as the coherent 


and rational part of them. If this had been 


obſerved, mechanical ſolutions would never 


have been offered. And if the rational part 


is not the work of the foul itſelf, nor be 
. H 3 _ very 
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very wildeſt part the work of mechaniſm ; 
where ſhall we find @ cauſe for this effef? ? 
For undoubtedly it muſt have ſome cauſe. If 
a man aſſigns any other cauſe, than what I 
have aſſigned above; there are fuch inſtances 
at hand, as immediately ſhew the impoſſibi- 
lity of what he aſſerts. 


XXIX. I have been the more particular 
in anſwering theſe two objections, as the 
anſwers to them eſtabliſh the two principles 
I had previouſly laid down in Ne 6 and 7; 
and that men may fee what it is they ad- 
vance, when they aſſign at random theſe 
cauſes of our ſleeping viſions. And fince all 
the other hypotheſes for the ſolution of this 
phenomenon of dreaming, are reducible to 
theſe two; the concluſion in Ne 11. is ren- 
dered, I preſume, unexceptionable. How- 
ever, that the ſtrength ef the concluſion may 


the better appear, I ſhall bring it out in an- 


ether method, and by a very ſhort and clear 
argument ; which is this : The appearances 


offered to the ſoul in dreams, all ale, trifling, 
inco- 
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zncoberent, abſurd, as they are, muſt either be 
the work of ſeparate living Agents, or the im- 
mediate effects of the Gop or NATURE. This 
may ſurprize: yet there is no medium. For 
firſt, chance can do nothing in God's world. 
And fecondly, whatever is performed by me- 
chaniſm, is done with deſign ; ſince matter 
can neither move itſelf, nor alter its direc- 
tion, nor effe& the leaſt variation from the 
end propoſed. Thirdly, no mechaniſm is 
ſpontaneous, or the work of the ſoul itſelf. 
Fourthly, God is the ſole Mover in all me- 
chanical motions, eſpecially in the animal 
body. Therefore, whatever poſſible way 
dreams are produced, if the agency of ſepa- 
rate ſpirits be refuſed, we muſt aſcribe them 
to the immediate power of the Deity. Let 
this be conſidered; which, as I take it, is de» 
monſtrative, and adds a new force to all that 
has been faid : and thoſe who reflect on 
what was ſhewn, Sect. I and II. Vol. I. 
will not conteſt it, as being a fair conſe- 
quence of the inertia of matter, and of the 


univerſal influence of the firſt Mover upon it. 
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And this concluſion is not affectation in 
me; for I am not able to avoid it: nor will 
any other man who thinks accurately, be 
able to avoid it. The only way to avoid 
this concluſion, would be, either to incur 
univerſal Scepticiſm, mentioned in Ne 12. by 
loſing the ſenſe of our own conſciouſneſs, or 
the diſtinfiion between our own conſciouſ- 
neſs, and that of another being; or elſe to 
incur direct Atheiſm, by allowing that dead 
matter, and unguided motion, may not only 
perform the effects of reaſon, but be itſelf a 
a reaſoning thing ; or thirdly, to think nothing 
at all about it. The laſt of theſe it is very 
hard to do; and a reaſonable man will never 
do either of the two firſt. Therefore I ſhall 


not dwell long upon the little cavils that 


may be raiſed. The ſuppoſed abſurdities 
may lie more in our prejudices, than in the 
nature of the things themſelves. - - Objections 
indeed from reafon and philoſophy ought al- 
ways to be liſtened to; and for ſuch I ſhall 
always preſerve a due regard, and-either an- 
ſwer or ſubmit to the force of them when 
9 e 
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urged againſt me : but prejudices are only 
prejudices; and the hiſtory of Philoſophy ac- 
quaints us, that many points have been rec- 
koned abſurd, heretical, damnable, which yet 
the ſtrength of their own evidence has after- 
wards made popular, and cauſed to be uni- 
verſally received. However, ſome of the 
more common prejudices it may be proper 
afterwards to take notice of, ſo far as to 
ſhew how they may be removed, by what 
hath been already faid, 


XXX. Nor is this concluſion mew; the 
conſtancy and uni verſality of the appearance, 
ſeems deſigned to remind us of it af all 
times ; and accordingly men in the earlieſt 
ages, long before Atbeiſin was broached, or 
learning thought to conſiſt in doubting, ge- 
nerally agreed in it, as a truth pointed out 
to them by nature herſelf. And ever fince we 
have had any records of hiſtory, or writings 
of any kind, it hath been admitted by the 
wiſeſt men. Homer, the firſt and chief 
writer of that ſort, to preſerve probability, 

in 
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An Eſſay en the 
in bringing about and celebrating the re- 
venge of Achilles on the Greeks, makes the 
pernicious dream to be ſent by Jupiter to A 
gamemnon, to perſuade him to draw them 
out again to battle (s). Achilles fays, that 
dreams come down from Fupiter: and that 
poſſibly the reaſon why the peſtilence was 
ſent into the Grecian camp, might have been 
diſcovered to ſome in a viſion. And Aa- 
memnon tells the Chiefs convened in council, 
that the divine dream came down to bim, 
through the ambroſial night (t). This ſhews 
that it was then both the learned and po- 
pular opinion. Hence the Poets generally, 
whoſe aim it is to follow nature, when they 
have any great incident to prepare, or ſome 
ſtrange event to bring about a dignus vindice 
modus, as Horace calls it, often make uſe of 
the agency of ſpirits in dreams, as the ſureſt 
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way to preſerve the imitation they pro- 
poſe (u). Ovid, in his way, accounts for 
the ſtrangeneſs of dreams, by making three 
cunning Deities the cauſe of three different 
kinds of objects offered to the fancy in ſleep; 
one that repreſented men, and could act ra- 
tionally ; another that imitated brute crea- 
tures ; and a third that put on the forms of 
inanimate things (v). And indeed, bating the 
poetical 

(% To paſs over a thouſand inſtances of this kind, 


even the ſevereſt will pardon my mentioning that in 
Shakeſpear's Macbeth, where the lady in her ſleep endea- 


vours to waſh off the ftains of the King's blood from her 
hands, which it is impoſſible to read, without a dreadful 


expectation of the future cataſtrophe, and a horror of the 


cruel murder. 

(v) At pater 2 populo natorum mille ſuorum 
Excitat artificem, ſimulatoremgue figure 
Morphea. Non ills juſſos ſolertiùs alter 
Exprimit inceſſus, vultumque, modumgue loguend:, 
Adjicit & veſtes, & conſuetiſſima euique 
Verba. Sed hic ſolos bomines imitatur. At alter 

Fit fara, fit volucris, fit longo corpore ſerpens. 
Hunc Lelon ſuperi, mortale Phabetora vulgus 
Nominat. Eft etiam diverſe tertius artis 


Pheantaſos, Ille in bumum, 46— undamgue, 
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poetical dreſs, and names, and aſſigning a 
certain number (though in the ſame place, he 
ſeems to allow an indefinite number [mille] of 
ſuch ſpirits), there can be nothing more true 
and philoſophical, than this account of the 
cauſe of dreams. For here it happens that 
that which is eaſieſt to be conceived, and is 
moſt entertaining to the imagination, is the 
only conſiſtent cauſe that can be given. A- 
theiſm is equally unentertaining to the fancy, 
and to the rational faculty; diſagreeable to 
our nature in every reſpect ; beginning and 
ending in univerſal deadneſi; a world of brute 
matter, toſſed about by chance, without a 
governing mind, and living immaterial be- 
ings in it, affords a lonely unpleaſant pro- 
ſpe& to the ſoul. If things were thus, we 
ſhould want ſcope for the imagination, and 
even for rational enquiry; and muſt ſoon 


Auægus vacant animd feliciter omnia tranſit. 

Regibus hi, ducibuſque, ſuos oftendere vultus 

Nocte — papulos alii plebemgue pererrant. 
Metamorph. lib. II. ver. 633. 


The ſoureſt Philoſopher muſt admire this deſcription, 
and Morpheus's part. 
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come to empty chance, or unſupported ne- 
ceſſity, which extinguiſhes ideas, and puts 
an end to all purſuit. How much more a- 
greeable is it, to be led by all that we fee 
here, to an infinite Reaſon, than to have 
this dark and gloomy proſpect of nature ! 
Undoubtedly, unleſs infinite perfection im- 
ply a contradiction, it muſt be neceſſary be- 
cauſe it is beſt (x). | 


XX XI. Moral philoſophers, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was not to ſearch out the cauſes of 
things, but to teach how 7o af, eſpecially 
the caſtern philoſophers, took it ſo much for 
granted that the tranſactions which are car- 
ried on with us in our ſleep, were to be aſ- 
cribed only to the efficiency of ſeparate ſpi- 
rits, that they gained both authority and 
probability to their doctrine, by delivering it 
under the form of viſon or dream, where- 
with they were prompted by ſome friendly 
intelligence (y). Again, in the moſt learned, 

| | politeſt 

(x) See the reafoning, N' 25. Sect. II. Vol. I. 

0) Every one will call to mind here the excellent 

Pieces, 
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| 

? 
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38" politeſt nations of Asa, we find that inter- 
1 preting of dreams was accounted a part of 


wiſdom and philoſophy, and that theſe men 
were in great eſteem in the courts of Kings 
(z). Now I ſhall allow (though perhaps I 
need not, for even natural reaſon tells us, 
that the ſame being who deſigns a warning 
Ms: to any perſon, may enable another man to 
we underſtand and explain it, and not him to 
Pitt whom it was ſent ; thereby bringing it about, 
that the /2/? ſhall regard, and be directed by 
the ft.) I ſhall allow, I ſay, that this art 
might be but a bold pretence, founded in 


pieces, done in imitation of this manner of writing, by 
the late Mr. Audi ſon. | 

(z) Of this kind were the way oraporoac in the 
court of Aſtyages King of the Medes, who interpreted 
his two dreams to him, concerning his daughter Mar- 
dane, the mother of Cyrus. Herodot. lib. 1. cap. 107, 
108. They were in great honour and eſteem with him, 
2s appears by their ſpeaking to him thus, ée “ ve 
Star; Hase, S r ToAunTEW, xa) bpxopry , 
xa) rind gde ci puiydnas xc * ctw wv Tavrus 
uy co Tt, xa) cd de dd FpooTTtov ]- cap. 120. 
And according to this Author, they interpreted both 
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. wrong principles, and that the pretenders to 
f it never ſpoke but by gueſs: but what I would 
; 
[ 


have to be obſerved is, Whether or no men, 
from their own experience, in ſeeing in 
their ſleep what really came to paſs after- 
ward, were not firſt brought into an opinion, N 

that ſome ſuperior being ſent theſe friendly +7. 
| warnings; and that clear and extraordinary vi- -_ 
\ [& fions had a ſignificancy in them; and thereby 16 
> firſt made this an art, and encouraged theſe a 
bold pretenders to impoſe upon them ? I am 
afraid, if we do not grant thus much, we 
ſhall not only deny the faith of hiſtory, but 
contradict experience. And this ſhews, that 
the concluſion here drawn ſeemed to be a 
principle generally agreed upon in the world, 


—_— — 


ä 


and in the earlieſt times. And it is hard to 0 
think how it could be otherwiſe ; men al- * 


ways dreamed, and ſome men would reflect 
upon them. It is alſo farther to be ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to thoſe very interpreters, 
that though they ſeemed to be the firſt fa- 
vourites, yet their poſt was not very deſire- 
able; for if they happened to miſtake in ith 

ſome +13. 
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ſome great matters, it was at the peril of 
their lives (a). So that it would ſeem they 
were ſometimes in the right. 


XXXII. I ſhall farther obſerve, that long 
after Atheiſm had been broached, and the 
licentious wits of Greece had ſet themſelves to 
refine on that new ſcheme ; Plutarch thinks 
that in good philoſophy, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the principle of ſeparate ſpirits, to 
account for theſe appearances, from the two 
inſtances only of Brutus and Dion, men- 
tioned above. The place is remarkable ; 
therefore I ſhall quote it. He had been 
ſpeaking of the common arguments againſt 
this principle, that women and children, 


(a) The fame Magi, becauſe they could not diſtin- 
guiſh between a mack-monarch and a real one; but ad- 
viſed A/tyages to ſend home Cyrus in ſaſety to his pa- 
rents, the danger being paſt, he having exerciſed his 
kingdom among the children in the cottages; were af- 
terwards put to death, when A/yages heard that Cyrus 
was preparing an expedition againſt the M:des——TTpg- 
Tv u TAY pay wy Tovs OVEIgOWIAYS, d u aviyvucas 
ptTdvas Tov KU, - GverxoAoTICE CAP. 128. 


and 
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and other people, were only liable to ſuper- 
ſtitious fancies ; and adds, But if Dion 
and Brutus, men of great ſolidity, and phi- 
* loſophers, neither weak, nor credulous, 
«« were ſo affected with theſe viſions, as ſe- 
c riouſly to relate them, and conſult their 
te friends upon them, I am afraid we muſt 
ec return to the opinion of the old philoſo- 
te phers [rd T&yv T&AuG@»], and own that 
< there are bad ſpirits, who envy good men, 
* and endeavour to ſtumble them, leſt go- 
* ing on in the ways of virtue, they ſhould 
« enjoy a happier lot after death than them- 
e ſelves (5).” Theſe are the words of Plu- 


tarch 


(5) "Es & Alun y Bede, avders ig N QAccoo- | 


e, I wpos ovdiv axporands, od" ivanum: Tags, ov- 
Tws d ddcpans d, wie N Qeaom, moos 
irigovs, od ed jay Tv @ AVY TW HAGUHY TeV ATOT WI TOW 
avayzacyduey mpodixto 3a Aoyov, we Toh D2avac Jai 
pore & Barxavs, wer QFJovonvia mis de A 


u, % rate Tpatrow ii er, THgaxa; N Gogo i %. 


, ceioyr 2, oQaAnove TH aperlw* dg u diaHjeͤẽ,HSbeg 
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114 An Eſſay on the 

tarch of Cheronea, and purely in point of 
philoſophy. Sure they are not women nor 
children only, who have ſuch viſions in their 
ſleep. Thus much of the antiquity of this 
opinion ; not that any body denies it, but 
to remind men of the reaſon of its being fo 
ancient. We may next conſider the remain- 


ing objections againſt it. 


XXXIII. There are perſons who ſay they 
never dream ; and ſome authors give us ac- 
counts of ſuch. Suetonius tells us, that Nero 
never uſed to dream, till a little before his 
death he began to be terrified with porten- 
tous viſions in his ſleep (c). Ariſtotle ſays, 


ſome 


of the oldeſt Philoſophers, which is yet more wonder- 
ful; not only concerning the ſimple exiſtence of ſuch 
beings; but that a wicked and invidious ſpecies of thoſe 
Demons, envying good men, c. The pregnancy of 
the inftance ſeems to extort this ſuppoſition from Plu- 
tarch; which theſe new Writers ſhould remember, who 
bring in his Authority to ſupport the poſition, that A. 
theiſm is not near ſo great an evil as ſuperſtition. 

(c Terrebatur ad hec evidentibus portentis ſomnio- 
rum, nunguam antea ſammare ſolitus. Syeton. in Neron. 
Cap. 96, | Some 
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ſome men never dream in their whole 
lives 


Some Writers go ſo far as to tell us of whole Nations 
that never dream. Pomponius Mela, ſpeaking of certain 
people in Africa, ſays, Ex his gui ultra deſerta eſſe me- 
morantur, Atlantes ſolem execrantur, & dum oritur, & 
dum accidit, ut ipſis agriſque peſtiſerum. Nomina ſinguli 
non habent : non veſcuntur animalibus : neque illis in gui- 
ete qualia ceteris mortalibus viſere datur. De Sit. Orb. 
lib. 1. cap. 8. But the certainty of this is put upon 


hear-ſay only; and we may judge what credit it deſerves, 


from other relations in the ſame place, where he tells us 
of ſome Nations who are without heads, and have their 
faces in their breaſts, Sc. Blemmyis capita abſunt : vul- 
tus in pectore eft. Satyris, preter eigiem, nibil humani. 
Agipanum, que celebratur ea forma et. There is no- 
thing that could make a human body monſtrous, which 
is not related by Geographers and Travellers as real, in 


ſome part or other of the earth. Thus this Author goes 


no farther than Germany, or rather Holland, to find 
men who have feet like horſes feet, and others who have 
their ears ſo large, that they wrap them about their bo- 
dies, inſtead of cloaths. Eſſe equinis pedibus Hip- 
popodas, & Pano tos, quibus magnæ aures, & ad ambi- 
endum corpus omne patulæ, nudis alioqui pro veſte ſint, 
Sc. lib. 3. cap. 6. Upon which Yoius pleaſantly 
enough ſays, © Since theſe ears ſerved them for c/oaths 
« by day, for coverings by night, and for umbrella's in 
© the heat, it is a wonder theſe Authors ſhould not 
© add, that the people made uſe of them as wings to fly 
* 7withal.” This indeed would have compleated the 

12 prodigy. 
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116 An Eſſay on the 
lives (4); and that young children do not 
dream ; nor people come to years imme- 
diately after eating (e). Mr. Locke, in a 
prodigy. Not far from the Atlantes who never dream, 
Melz tells us of another Nation, who it ſeems dream 
very ſeriouſly — Augilz manes tantum Deos putant : 
per eos dejerant, eos ut oracula conſulunt ; precatique 
gue volunt, ubi tumulis incubuere, pro reſponſis ferunt 
ſemnia. And this appears more probable; for, as was 
ſaid before, the phænomenon of dreaming, (miſunder- 
ſtood indeed, and miſapplied) ſeems to have given the 
firſt riſe to Superſtition and Polytheiſm. It is true, 
Voyages and Books of Travels tell us of ſeveral Nations, 
in different parts of the world, who have no fort of Re- 
ligion, no name, nor notion of any ſupreme Being : but 
if this be fo, as Mr. Lacke would have us believe, it 
ſeems the inhabitants of theſe countries never dream. 
Since we can ſcarce conceive that this ſingle phenome- 
non ſhould not be enough to kindle up the notion of 
fome Religion or other in the minds of men, though we 
could ſuppoſe all religion once entirely loſt in the world. 
However, the matter of fa# itſelf begins now to appear 
falſe; and theſe monſters gradually evaniſh, as the coun- 
tries "hay wee ſaid to be in, are more reſorted to, and 
become better known. Nature ſeems to be every where 
of a piece with herſelf. But this is not the place to 
ſpeak more on this ſubject. 

(4) "Hdy de tiow ovubiCne, ge und tyvmrviey ? q s- 
ganutvas xats mv icy, De inſomn. cap. 4. 

(e) Ad & herd vl Teo, 2 rdανπν . viois oucw 
elo 7075 @adiag, 0 yivarras wv Tviga, Ibid. cap. 2. 


Place 
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place referred to above, tells us of one who 
was bred a ſcholar, and had no ill memory, 
who never dreamt in his life, till about the 
twenty fifth or twenty fixth year of his age, 
when he fell into a fever. If this be fo, dreams 
that are not, need not be accounted for ; and 
ſuch perſons will want that which gives the 
ſureſt conviction in this caſe, namely, ex- 
perience ; and the reafoning above will be 
to them conditionally true only ; that is, if 
there be ſuch appearances, they muſt be 
from ſuch a cauſe. And thus far it muſt 
conclude, even to thoſe. But the concurring 
teſtimony of all the reſt of mankind, ſhould 
weigh ſomething with them over and above: 
for theſe inſtances are told but as rare (J). 
Perhaps ſome may affirm this, who do not 
take the trouble to reflect on the ſtate of 
their mind while ſleeping, becauſe of their 
intenſeneſs on their waking thoughts and 
{ buſineſs, or otherwiſe. Ariſtatle, in a place 
„cited before, makes it a condition of the 
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118 An Eſſay on the 
circumſtance's appearing, & rig T&gty0: 
Tiy vey, Y TElLfTo MN poveutly jc as; if 
he be attentive, and endeavour to recolle& 
upon awaking. But that which chiefly in- 
validates their aſſertion, is, that it hath been 
ſhewn contradictory, in N* 23, Sect. IV. 
Vol. I. that they ſhould be certain of what 
they affirm : we can have no memory, or 
experience of a ſtate, which, by the nature 
of it, is a negation of all memory and expe- 
rience. Some delirious perſons, whether in fe- 
vers 01 otherwiſe, when they come to them- 
ſelves again, remember nothing of what they 
faid and did then; yet they were active and 
percipient all the while. It cannot be affirmed 
to be impoſſible that ſome kind of dreams, 
or the dreams of ſome conſtitutions, may not 
be thus qualified. As to Ariftetle's obſerva- 
tion, that after eating, &c. I think it is con 
trary to experience; and the reaſon he aſſigns 
for it ſhould conclude juſt the contrary. For 
if the motions in the ſenſory continued after 
the objects are gone, be the cauſe of dreaming, 

| ay 
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as he affirms(g); a frequency of that motion 
would make dreams indiſtinct, (which ſeems 
to be the caſe, and doth not contradi the 
ſolution here given) but could not occaſion 
a not-dreaming. Laſtly, thoſe who think 
they ſay a great deal againſt this concluſion, 
by telling us they never dream, may pleaſe 
to obſerve, that their caſe agrees much bet- 
ter with the aſſertion, That our dreams are 
formed and repreſented to the foul, by an 
intelligent and free cauſe, than that they 
are mechanical, and neceſſarily produced. 
For then, dreaming muſt be cauſed by the 
mechanical motions of the animal œco- 
nomy, and therefore equable and conſtant 


g) The reaſon he aſſigns, why we do not dream then, 
k juſt the fame thet he afligns, why we dream at other 
times Hen ve 1 Al ync is dich THY G9 Ths Tp- 
Ons 9eouelyla* and yet theſe xivyons amo rd acofly- 
4zTwv, are the only cauſe of dreaming. If a xine 
is the cauſe a moAAy xt g may cauſe a confuſion, and 
not remembring, but cannot be the impediment. Beſides, 
ſince ſenſation and dreaming have the fame original ac- 
cording to him ; why is not ſenſation, while awake, im- 
peded after eating. But this is the leaſt objection againſt 
Ariſtotle's mechanical dreams. 
I 4 according 
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120 An Eſſay on the 


according to that ; or an effect of ſome mate- 
rial action in Lucretius's way; and therefore 
ſtill mechanical and neceſſary; whereas if the 
exhibiting thoſe ſcenes to us, depends on the 
will of free, intelligent beings, and theſe again 
are ſubordinate to the government of a ſu- 
preme over-ruling Being; it were eaſy to aſ- 
ſign reaſons, no way inconſiſtent, why this 
appearance ſhould not be always after one 
uninterrupted tenor: or rather this laſt cauſe 
ſeems naturally to point out to us ſuch a va- 
riation. We contract a habit of forcing aur 
reaſon to ſubmit to our prejudices : but let a 
man confider, as it were for the firſt time, this 
appearance ; if any thing can leſs agree with 
the ſurpriſing variety of the ſcenes offered to 
the ſoul in ſleep, than a mechanical cauſe; 
or with the art and contrivance, the life and 
action, nay the zdeas and reaſoning, contained 


in what we hear and ſee during that time, 


than a dead and undefigning cauſe : or rat her 
if any thing can be more oppoſite. If a 
man ſpeaks to us while we are awake, we 
conclude that he hath ideas in his mind; 

that 
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that he is free, reflects, reaſons, methodizes: 
if ſomething ſpeaks to us while we ſleep, 
what are we to conclude concerning it 
Nero's beginning to dream before his un- 
happy death only, makes more for one fide 
of the preſent queſtion, than his not dream- 
ing all his life before (ſuppoſing the fact 
true) can make for the other. Reaſons nei- 
ther contradictory nor improbable, might 
be affigned for this: but ſuch particularities 
are deſignedly avoided. Neither chance, nor 
prechaniſm, become more powerful before 
theſe dreadful events, than at other times. 
Who doth not admire Virgil's making Dido 
ſee thoſe gloomy viſions, in a like caſe, as 
ſomething extremely natural ? 


XXXIV. On the other hand, there arc 
men who tell ſuch improbable, romantic to- 


ries of their dreams ; out of a vanity we all 


have, as if remarkable things happened to 
ourſelves beyond others; that even ſober 
people, and equitable judges, are on their 
guard what they believe. This is no leſs 

I offenſive 
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122 An Eſſay on the 


offenſive to the truth, than running into the 
other extreme: for the Sceptic hath too 
great a ſcarcity of other arguments, to let 
one of this ſort paſs ()). Plutarch's rule in 


) Lucian has diſplayed all his art, in that Dialogue 
which he calls the Philapſeudes, to make the folly and 
weakneſs complained of here, ſtand for a demonſtration 
that there are no ſeparate ſpirits. He brings together 
the chief men of the ſeveral ſects of the Philoſophers, 
to talk ſuch wild and weak things of apparitions and vi- 
fions, as ſhock common ſenſe; and introduces a Scep- 
tic, who of courſe muſt have all the ſenſe and learning 
in the company, to confute ſuch filly ſtories, and ſhew 
us the wiſdom and ſobriety of believing nothing. This 
part he acts well enough, till one of the company deſires 
him to give his reaſons for conſtant doubting. It was 
not ſo eaſy to acquit himſelf in this caſe. Their va- 
nity and folly were his beſt arguments. All he ſays is, 
that Democritus of Abdera /but himſelf up in a monu- 
ment without the city, writing and fludying night and 
day; and when ſome waggiſh perſons would have frighted 
him into à belief of ſpirits, with @ counterfeit appa- 
rition; without vouchſafing to loo about at them, he 
deſired they would not diſturb him. Oulu Caius iai- 
tue fande eivau Tas uyas Y Ew tyevoutvas THY c 


| paler. And with this flouriſh he artfully leaves the 


company, and avoids anſwering to the troubleſome queſ- 
tion about oracles. He believed that it is only matter 
which thinks in us, while we are alive ; and that there- 
fore the foul is nothing at all when out of the body. 


I a pa- 
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a parallel caſe comes to this; Nec omnia, nec | 1 
nibil (4) ; and a ſober man will make it his 1 
. . 2 * 

rule. But albeit we may pretend experience wa 
(7) I ſhall quote his reaſon for this rule, as well as the Dads 
rule irſelf. Ir is in the life of Camillus, where having 1 
ſpoken of ſeveral prodigies, he adds, A mic ais, Hed 
* « 


i51, dia Thy arJewnivlw goYiveaav, gov our txuoar, 
od xgalodca avtis, aN inDrgouiriw, ons u eig 
deiridauporiay ru ον, ame & eig M,) Tay Hei- 
wv, % T:g1Qpivyoiwy. The rule he lays down for this is, 
'H e d & mw nde dyar, apizer. Whoever 
pleaſes to conſider the catalogue of prodigies in this 
place, where he lays down the rule, will fee they are 
none of the leaſt fize. In ſhort, this Jeon idaiuoric, 
that is, a fear of ſpirits, hath been much abuſed by vain 
or weak people, and carried to an extreme, by deſign- 
ing and crafty men perhaps: but that it ſhould entirely 
be caſt off, I think the moſt rigorous philoſophy will 
not juſtify ; though Mr. Bayle fays in a like caſe, Auſſi 
faut-il avoiter, qu'il n'y a qu'une bonne & ſolide philoſo- 
phie, qui comme un autre Hercule, puiſſe exterminer les 
monſtres des erreurs populaires : c'eſt elle ſeule qui met 
Feſprit bors de page. (Penſees Diverſes. Sect. 21.) If 
this /o/id philoſophy of his, is founded on the natural 
powers of matter, it will never anſwer the end. So we 
find Lucretius boaſting of his philoſophy as an excellent 
remedy againſt the fear of any Being, 


% mw Tisivey oQodea, W Ni ari5dv, inmoQanis - "0 
i 


Hunc 


124 An Eſſay on the 
which we have not, or di/ſemble that which 
we have, to one another ; none of us can 
conceal his own experience from himſelf, 
which is therefore the ſureſt conviction (). 

And 


Hunc igitur terrorem animi, tenebraſque neceſſe . 

Non radii ſolis, neque lucida tela diet 

Diſcutiant, ſed nature ſpecies, ratioque. 

Lib. r. ver. 147. 

It is true, no evil can happen to us in God's world, but 
by our own fault; but that ſubordinate beings, are ne- 
ver permitted, or commiſſioned, to be the miniſters of 
his will, is a hard point to be proved. And that direct 
Atheiſm is better than this Deiſidemony, is horrid. It is 
to ſay, rather than to believe that Gad may allow infe- 
rior Powers to be the miniſters of his will againſt us ; 
it is better to maintain that he hath na perfection, no 
power, is nothing; nay, better to maintain, that there is 
mo ſuch thing as reaſon, or truth, or goodneſs in nature. 
For, as hath been ſaid, without the exiſtence of ſuch a 
Being, all theſe go out in everlaſting darkneſs. I might 
farther obſerve, that in the late remonſtrances againſt 
this Deiſidemony, the Deity bimſelf ſees to be included, 
as one of thoſe ſpirits we need not ſtand in awe of: ſo 
that at any rate Atheiſm is better than to admit of a God 
who could do any thing but protect us in our folly, or 
who could puniſh our acting againſt the un of our na- 
ture, reaſon. But of this elſewhere. 

(+) can't help thinking it would be well if we were 
a little more curious in examining thoſe inſtances that 


happen 


\ 
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And in ſome caſes the experience of one 
man becomes that of another; as when we 
ſee people ſtart, cry, get up, lay about them, 
and do abundance of other extravagant ac- 
tions in their ſleep. Lucretius, in a place 
cited before, ſays 


Tollunt clamores, quaſi fi jugulentur ibidem : 
Multi depugnant, gemituſque doloribus edunt. 


However this humour of telling vain ſtories 
is the reaſon that a man cannot give ſuch 
inſtances, as conſiſt with his own know- 
ledge, or might other wiſe be depended upon ; 
| becauſe however true, they have ſomething 
in telling, that favours of the chimney-cor- 
ner: and therefore I have purpoſely avoided 
even ſo much as the mentioning them. 
And though the examples given by ancient 
Authors, will better bear telling, as having 


happen to ourſelves, and weigh the particular circum- 
ſtances of ſpontaneity, life, language, againſt the inertia 

of matter, or the inflexilility of mechaniſm, and this 
perhaps would convince us at home. 


ſtood 
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126 An Eſſay on the 
ſtood on record for many ages ; yet I have 
declined laying the ſtreſs of the argument 
on theſe. That reaſoning is moſt convincing, 
which is moſt univerſal, and draws neareſt 
the experience of every body. Yet I ſhall ven- 
ture ſometimes to mention Zheſe laſt: but ſtill, 
without inſiſting on the certainty of the par- 
ticular fats, only hypothetically, and ſo far as 
they are not impoſſible to happen, nor unlike 
to what does ſtill happen at this day. Some of 
them are ſingular; and great events have been 
conſequent upon them; a qualification which 
ſtill puts them farther beyond exception: and 
generally this is the reaſon why they are at all 
tranſmitted to poſterity. It had been childiſh 
to have inſerted any thing of this kind without 
ſome ſuch reaſon, and as it had a relation to 
the events treated of. But if there had been 
any thing unnatural, or abſurd in them, they 
would have been entered with a note ; as the 
more judicious ſort of Writers always do 
traditions ſeemingly fabulous. 


XXXV. But there are other more ma- 
terial 


i — — 5 
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terial objections againſt this concluſion ; it 
may be faid, That ſince many bodily diſ- 
tempers are accompanied with ſtrange con- 
tradictory ſcenes of viſion, even while we 
are awake, they ſeem rather to proceed from 
the diſorder of the brain, than to be excited 
by immaterial Agents ; or if we ſhould allow 
that they are ſo excited, thoſe beings muſt 
be very trifling, idle, abſurd, ignorant, weak ; 
or ſuch as we cannot well conceive ſeparate 
ſpirits to be. That it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
ſuch beings buſied in ſuggeſting imaginary 
phantoms even to brute-animals, as we muſt 
fay they do, if this conluſion be juſt with 
reſpe& to men. That the moſt part of the 
things we fancy we ſee in ſleep, are fo wild 
and inconſiſtent, that one cannot help 
thinking chance hath a great ſhare in their 
production, &c. To ſpeak to each of theſe 
ſingly, we may obſerve firſt in general, that 
there are few truths, except thoſe ſeen intui- 
tively, againſt which objections, founded on 
ſeeming probability, and old prejudices, may 
not be raiſed ; if we ſuffer the reaſons to ſlip 
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out of our mind from which they were con- 
cluded, and retain in view only our former 
way of thinking about them. It is an eaſy, 
but a fallacious method, to run away with 
a flux of words: we may draw up ſuch a 
ſpecious ſhew of probabilities, ſupported by 
prejudices, as ſhall make a dreadful ap- 
pearance taken all together; and yet turn to 
nothing at laſt, when examined and fifted ſe- 
parately. When an exact Perſon makes ob- 
jections for the love of truth only, he will 
be ſevere in examining his own objections 
in the firſt place, and endeavour to throw 
them into the rigorous form of an argu- 
ment, proving all his aſſertions as he goes 
along, and not expect that any thing ſhould 
be allowed him, purely becauſe he is on the 
objecting fide. When we take this way, 
we generally fave ourſelves and others a 
good deal of trouble, by finding out where 
the miſtake lay. For it is a ſure principle 
to truſt to, That two contradiffory aſſertions 
cannot both be true; and if we can find no 


fault i in the reaſons that eſtabliſh the con- 
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cluſion on the contrary fide, we ſhould ſuſ- 
pe& our own objections. Thoſe indeed are 
the moſt promiſing objections, that attack 
directly the reaſons on which the thing is 
founded ; but if they leave theſe ſtanding, 
and turn to by-confiderations, much is not to 
be expected from them. In that caſe, viz. 
when a concluſion is founded on ſuch rea- 
ſons, as are liable to no exception; and dif- 
ficulties from other conſiderations are only 
offered: it follows from the canſſſtent nature 
of all truth, and the neceſſary harmony be- 
tween all true propoſitions, that ſatisfaction 
enough is given them, if it can be ſhewn, 
that it is poſſible and conſiſtent enough, that 
the thing objected may be for ſuch a reaſon, 
and in ſuch a manner; though it cannot be 
poſitively faid or proved, that it is for this 
very reaſon, and in this particular manner. 
The point then comes to this. Such a cir- 
cumſtance or appearance, which is on all 
hands allowed to be real [as that many of 


our dreams are chimerical and wild] would 


not be, if ſuch a concluſion as is pretended 
WX. E % M 
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to be eſtabliſhed [to wit, that they are ex- 
hibited by ſeparate ſpirits] were true. And 
in anſwer to this, a poſſible and conſiſtent 
reaſon is given, why it might be fo, not- 
withſtanding this concluſion ; and a man- 
ner is ſhewn, in which it might ſo come to 
paſs ; though it cannot be proved, that this 
is the very manner, or that the very reaſon. 
Then it follows that the appearance, con- 
tended to be inconſiſtent with the conclu- 
ſion, is conſiſtent with it more ways than 
one ; on ſuppoſition that the reaſon given, or 
manner ſhewn, is not the real reaſon or 
manner that obtains. And a thing that is 
poſſible uo ways, cannot be impoſſible. It 
was but neceſſary, in ſuch an intricate ſub- 
jet to premiſe thus much concerning the 
nature of objections to a legitimate conclu- 
ſion. The defign of all reaſoning whatſo- 
ever (as was hinted above,) is in order to 
avoid contradiction ; and if denying the 
cauſe aſſigned of the preſent phænomenon, 
forces us upon it ; to have recourſe, to wit, 
to the powers of dead matter, or of mecha- 


_ niſm, 
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n;/m, for the appearances of life; or to ſup- 
poſe that effects may be perfecter than their 
cauſe ; to raiſe objections here will not ap- 
pear fo eaſy to a conſidering perſon. | 


XXXVI. From theſe conſiderations, a ge- 
neral anſwer might be given to the difficul- 
ties mentioned; for unleſs it could be ſhewn 
that this inſtance here argued from, is ſuch as 
never happens to any man; or that the rea- 
ſoning upon it is faulty ; neither of which, 
it is preſumed, can be done ; it will follow, 
ſuch difficulties notwithſtanding, that in this, 
and ſuch other like inſtances, the agency of 
ſeparate ſpirits is plainly neceſſary ; which 
is the chief thing aſſerted. And, as was ar- 
gued No 10. if we could be certain that 
ſuch an inſtance had happened but to one 
man, and that once only; the concluſion 
would ſtill be certain, with reſpect to that 
one inſtance ; that ſome living, inviſible 
being effected it, and therefore exiſted, A 
contradictiun once happening, is itſelf a contra- 
diction, Nay, let it be obſerved, though a 
RS K 2 Sceptic 
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Sceptic could fairly prove, that in other ex- 
amples, not thus qualified, another cauſe ob- 
tained ; even this would not invalidate the con- 
cluſion made. For reaſon would always force 
the ſame inference, from the ſame conditions 
and circumſtances, whatever might be in other 
caſes. And any one will readily allow, that the 
inſtance here aſſigned (or rather that part of an 
inſtance) draws nearer to the common and or- 
dinary ſort of dreams, than to thoſe that are 
very clear and ſignificant. We frequently 
dream that we are in company with other 
men, who ac and ſpeak hike men. This adds 
the appearance of language and rational action, 
to life and ſpontaneity. But that which 
will determine a man, who conſiders this 
affair juſtly, and hath an eye always upon 
the inertia of matter; to aſcribe all the 
ſcenes offered to us in our ſleep, to the ſame 
cauſe, is, That matter is as little capable of 
ſpontaneity and liſe, as of reaſon itſelf. The 
impoſſibility of its ever becoming a ſelfmov- 
ing ſubſtance, was that which we firſt diſco- 
vered concerning it. And every thing that we 
hear 
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hear or ſee in ſleep, is full of fpontaneity and 
action; if not of reaſon. Let any one ex- 
plain to me, how the particles of the ſenſory 
could, of themſelves, and without external 
impulſe, repreſent an animal purſuing us; a 
crawling ſerpent, or flying fowl. And the par- 
ticles of the ſenſory, if any thing, muſt do 
it; for it is that to which the ſoul is united, 
and which communicates the impreſſions 
immediately to the ſoul. Let him not tell me 
of mechaniſm, or chance here ; for it is ab- 


ſurd to ſpeak of them; upon the ſame ac- 


count as it would be abſurd to aſcribe the 
real motions of the living creatures themſelves 
to theſe principles. It is the ſpontaneous 
principle that we want, the neceſſity of 
which makes us allow an immaterial Mover 
to every living thing. But farther ; if we 
have a viſion repreſented to us, where there 
are rational agents, or men; brute, or ir- 
rational creatures; together with a ſcene or 
ſyſtem of inanimate things ; as every repre- 
ſentation muſt have a place, or ſcene where 
it exiſts: we cannot fay that inviſible be- 
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ings form and exhibit only the r ¹ firft par- 
ticulars, (the rational and ſpontaneous parts) 
and leave the ſoul itſelf, or chance or mecha- 
niſm, to form the inanimate parts or ſcene 
of action. All is, as it ſeems, the work of 
the ſame agent, and exhibited at once. 
Therefore I think it was extremely accurate 
in Ovid, to aſſign a third Deity who ſhould 
repreſent immovable rocks, ſtanding foreſts, 
running waters 


Ile in humum, ſaxumque undamque, tra- 
bemque, : 
DPueque vacant anima, feliciter omnia 


tranſit. 


And if we ſhould conſider the exhibiting of 
monſters, and things quite without the verge 
of exiſtence, the difficulty of finding an- 
other cauſe for them is not leſſened but in- 
creaſed, as they recede farther from the 
courſe of nature, and ſtated laws of mecha- 
niſm : yet theſe are made the main argu- 
ments for chance, Thus we fee the philo- 

gs ſophical 
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ſophical conſideration of dreams doth not fo 
much regard, whether they are conſiſtent 
ſchemes, according to the courſe of nature, 
as the impoſſibility of their being phyſical pro- 
ductions. There is enough in the moſt in- 
coherent of our dreams, or even in a part of 
theſe, to ſhew that they are things quite 
above the powers of matter or mechaniſm. 
Nor is it philoſophical, I think, to ſeek for 
different cauſes of the fame kind of ap- 
pearance, though the ſeveral inſtances may 


not be all alike. It is a maxim in philo- 
ſophy, when effects are all of one kind, 
| though perhaps not equally perfect in de- 


gree, that they proceed all from the fame 
kind of cauſe (/). Artiſts equally good 


(1) Efeftuum naturalium ejuſdem generis eadem ſunt 
| cauſe : ut deſcenſus lapidis & ligni ab eadem cauſa pro- 
a cedit, c. Introduct. ad ver. Phyſ. Lect. 8. Axiom. 6. 
: Every body would allow that ſome dreams are exhibited 
to the ſoul by inviſible beings ; but that others are the 


effect of ſome other thing (they know not what:) This, 
; though enough to my purpoſe, is not enough in philo- 
ſophy, I preſume, if the reaſoning in this paragraph is 
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might produce pieces of work unequally per- 
fect, for a thouſand reaſons that could be 
named, Often we ſee a cauſe confeſſedly 
the ſame, produce effects not equally perfect. 
From this we would not infer, that ſome 
pieces were the effect of art, and others of 
chance. And often the nature of the thing 
produced doth not require ſo much skill to 
be employed. Thus to inſtance in the pre- 
ſent caſe, from the ſame deſcription of Ovid; 
we may conceive leſs art is neceſſary to his 
third Deity, to repreſent to the fancy in 
ſleep, mountains, houſes, rivers; than to the 
ſecond to exhibit the motions and ſpontaneity 
of animals, though mute: but that it is till 
harder than either of theſe for the firſt, to 
repreſent men ſpeaking and acting like ra- 
tional creatures. 


XXXVII. As to what is urged, that bo- 
dily diſtempers may be the cauſe of theſe re- 
preſentations, enough hath been faid al- 
ready (n). No man can ſeriouſly perſuade 


(m) See the note (n) in this; and (+) in Sect. V. Vol. I. 
himſe a 


— 
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himſelf, whatever he may fay, that the fim- 
ple indiſpoſition of the brain, or any other 
part of the body; that is, a mere diſarrange- 
ment of material parts, can be a ſufficient 
cauſe, why a ſcene of viſion is obtruded on 
the ſoul, where there is life and reaſon ; nor 
doth he really underſtand himſelf when he 
ſays ſo. How, I pray, is it poſſible that 
the mere diſarrangement of the parts of mat- 
ter ſhould perform this; when it hath been 
ihewn abſolutely impoſſible, that any arrange- 
ment of them ſhould perform ſuch an ef- 
fect? But what ſtrange cauſes have men 
adopted into their philoſophy ! We could then 
be certain of nothing, if a defef?, the utter 
negation of a cauſe, could perform things of 
ſuch a high nature. It is true, theſe vi- 
ſions are ofteneſt (though not always) ob- 


truded on the fancy, when the body labours 


under ſome previous diſorder: but let me 
aſk ; Is it not quite a different thing for theſe 
ſcenes of ſpontaneity and life to be effected 
purely by the diſarder, and to be exhibited to 
the foul only apon the accafion of the diorder? 
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Or is it leſs contradiftory, that they ſhould 
be produced without a ſufficient cauſe, when 
the body is indiſpoſed, than when it 5; 
otherwiſe ? And what ſhall we fay, when 
they are effected without any previous diſ- 
order? Both order, and the want of order, 
cannot be the cauſe. 


XXX VII. This, if duly attended to, will 
fatisfy us, that the indiſpoſition of the 
body can as little produce theſe viſions while 
we are awake, as while we ſleep, or rather 
leſs; fo that an Obzefor ſeems to argue with 
more diſad vantage in bringing in this as a 
parallel caſe, to ſhew that our dreams pro- 
ceed from a bodily diftemper. But to ap- 
ply the argument particularly : it follows 
from what has been faid, that if a man, 
under an indiſpoſition of body, from what 
cauſe ſoever it may ariſe, ſhould ſee what 
other people about him do not ſee, and can- 
not ſee ; if the object ſeen is ſuch, as can- 
not be produced without a living ſponta- 
neous cauſe ; if he fees it with fright and 
— hes 2 — 
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reluctancy, and if it gives him uneaſineſs 
and pain, ſo that the ſoul itſelf cannot be 
this cauſe; provided, I ſay, he fees it fo, 


and ſuch, it follows from the reaſoning 


above, that a living intelligent cauſe as cer- 
tainly tampers with his organ then, and 
makes theſe impreſſions upon it, and main- 
tains them there, notwithſtanding the action 
of external objects upon it at the ſame time, 
as if the fame thing happened to him in his 
ſleep only. If the thing ſeen be of that kind, 
and hath all the conditions requiſite to infer 
the concluſion concerning a viſion ſeen in 
ſleep, the circumſtance of being awake can 
make no alteration, nor change the neceflity 
of the reaſons in the former caſe ; it only 
requires a greater degree of the fame kind of 
power to be exerted : or rather the circum- 
ſtance of being awake makes the concluſion 
more evident and plain in this laſt caſe ; for 
then we have our memory unclouded, and 
all our former ideas and experience, to have 
recourſe to, whereby to diſprove (as we 
might think) the reality of the objects of- 

fered 
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fered, as exiſting ab extra; and it is com- 
mon for perſons in ſuch circumſtances, to 
reaſon conſiſtently enough about ſuch other 
matters, as have no relation to the thing in 
queſtion: whereas in ſleep we are deprived 
of thoſe helps, by the nature of that indiſ- 
poſition. Now, as it would require greater 
art and cunning, to impoſe on a man of 
judgment and ſenſe, than to deceive an un- 
experienced infant: ſo in the circumſtance 
of being awake, it is evident more power 
muſt be exerted, and that leſs than the 
cauſe aſſigned could not produce the effect. 
Thus it is eaſily conceivable that theſe vi- 
ſions might be offered to the ſoul, not only 
while we ſleep, but while we are awake, 
(as the objection ſuppoſes) and not only 
while the body labours under ſome indiſpo- 
fition, but while it labours under none: and 
that they may conſiſt of one particular ob- 
ject ſeen, and for a ſhort time; or of greater 
variety, and for a longer ſpace ; ſo that theſe 
beings could tyrannize over the ſoul, and 
maintain their illuſions ſtubboraly, the body 
| A hk 
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being no way previouſly indiſpoſed. And 
yet we call this madneſs. The words def- 
pere, delirare, inſanire, carry with them a 
fort of imputation on the ſoul itſelf, as if it 
fell into thoſe diſorders through ſome fault 
in its own conſtitution. The perſons ſo af- 
fected meet with contempt inſtead of pity : 
but who can promiſe himſelf immunity? As 
I faid above, he hath not rightly conſidered 
the affair, who thinks he could ſtand his 
ground. 

Sic temere in noſmet legem ſancimus iniquam. 


The foul in itſelf is an uncompounded, fim- 
ple ſubſtance, and hath no parts, and there- 
fore properly no con/tiution, neither is it li- 
able to any change or alteration in its own 
nature, (Sect. III. Vol. I.) The inert matter 
of the body could never affect it thus. That 


could only limit its faculties farther and 


farther, or deaden its activity, (Sect. IV. 
Vol. I.) but not animate it after ſuch a fer- 
rible manner. Hence there is no other way 
of accounting for its being affected in bis 

* manner, 
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manner, but by the cauſe I have already aſ- 
figned ; unleſs men would run up to the very 
Firſt Cauſe for effecting the preſent phæno- 
menon. See the argument in Ne 29. Let 
them chuſe. Thus theſe material ſenſories, 
to which, in the opinion of ſome, we owe 
the perfection of rational thinking, ſubject 
the ſoul to terrible accidents (u). 


XXXIX. But 


(:) Some things only tranſiently hinted at in this pa- 
ragraph, would carry one a great way in ſpeaking intel- 
ligibly concerning the diſorders our reaſon is ſubjected to 
from ſome external cauſe ; but any man, who is not ſtill 
bead-ſtrong in aſcribing diſproportionate effects to cer- 
tain imaginary powers in matter and mechaniſm, may 
from what is faid, ee, eee 
veral caſes that might be objected, without ſuffering 
himſelf to be entangled with ſceptical arguments. There 
is indeed a great difference, and variety, in the ſeyeral 
phenomena of reaſon diſturbed ; but univerſally; the di/- 
eaſe could not be lodged in the ſoul itſelf; nor could 
the matter of the body affect it any other way than by 
deadening its activity, which, I think, is never the caſe 
in theſe appearances. In ſhort, the diforder of matter 
might make a man a fupid idiot, ſubject him to ſleep, 
apoplexy, or any thing approaching to its own nature; 
but could never be the cauſe of rage, diſtrafion, phrenſy, 
unleſs it were employed as an inftrument by ſome other 
cauſe, i. e. it cannot of itſelf bs the cauſe of theſe diſ- 

orders 
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XXXIX. But farther, the tranſition from 
one of theſe ſtates to the other, ſeems almoſt 
to lie, I think, within the reach of our 
conception. It is matter of fact, and we 
need not be afraid of being deceived, when 
we allow it, that ſome people ri in their 
ſleep, and d certain ations; that they ſpeak, 
threaten, fall a fighting ; without being awa- 
kened with all the motion they give them- 
ſelves; and that they are with difficulty 
brought to themſelves again, even though 
their eyes are wide open. (Sce the Note (. 
Ne 5.) Now this can proceed from no- 
thing elſe but a ſcene of viſion's being 
ſtrongly printed on the imagination, and 
obſtinately maintained there, by ſome liv- 
ing intelligent being, notwithſtanding that 
external objects act upon the ſenſory at 
the ſame time. And if the power of 
orders of reaſon. If the inertia of matter infers any 
thing, it infers thus much. And all this together, con- 
fidered equitably, vindicates the rational nature of the 


foul from depending on matter for its perfection, or any 
other way than as it limits its faculties, or may be made 
an inſtrument to diſturb it. 
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ſuch a being is unreſtrained, it will equally 
poſſeſs the fancy with theſe deluſive ſcenes, 
without waiting for the occaſion of ſleep to 
introduce them ; and obtrude them forcibly 
upon the organ, amidſt the action of ex- 
ternal objects. For it requires but a greater 
degree of the ſame power, to make deluſory 
impreſſions upon the ſenſory, while real ex- 
ternal objects are making true impreſſions 
upon it ; than it would require to make the 
fame impreſſions, while no other impreſſion 
from external objects is made upon it at the 
fame time. If one is made to fee in his 
ſleep a man purſuing him with a drawn 
ſword ; there are certain proper vibrations 
excited in the optick nerves, or ſuch im- 
preſſions made upon that part of the brain, 
on which the optic nerves act, as if theſe vi- 
brations were excited in them. And if the 
_ fame vibrations are more powerfully excited in 
the optic nerves, while the eyes are open, 
than thoſe excited by external objects then 
acting, the man purſuing with the drawn 
ſword will ſtill appear, even though the eyes 

I be 


3 
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be open (o). And thus by eaſy ſteps we ſee, 


that dreaming may degenerate into poſſeſſion 3 
and that the cauſe and nature of both is the 
ſame, differing only in degree ; for dreaming 
is but poſſeſſion in fleep, from which we 
are relieved again when we awake, and 
external objects begin to ſolicit the percep- 

% 4riftatle, though in this whole affair he aſſigns a 
different cauſe from that here given ; yet he deſcribes 
the formal manner, why ecfatic perſons (as he calls them) 
ſee what others do not, and carinot ſee, nearly the fame 
way: becauſe, to wit, the ordinary motions in the ſen- 
ſory are overcome, and drowned as it were, by foreign 
motions ; of which therefore theſe perſons are chiefly ſen- 
fible. TS & zac ix5almnav rgoog , ri dx ont 
ruijcesg 5% voy AZon, HAN &mogTiGorlaur roy Zevindvy xv 
paxsa aicYavolas. And a little below of melancholic 
perſons, he ſays, Oi d uerayyonxoi, dic w ohodpes 


(ob vehementiam) wor Sannovlis ToggwIty Fvooyor 


«cs (he had been ſpeaking of ſuch as are eIvoyarw) ; 
the reaſon is Ac n tun 0s 0 V] aa 
y xine iq iripas xivjores. Which is as much as to 
ſay, the ſtrongeſt impreſſion predominates. But what is 
wonderful here is, that Ariſtotle, believing there were 
irg; and e, ſhould offer to account for 
—_— ne 
others poor, is the different colour of their beards ! 
Vox. V. L tivity 
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tivity through the ſenſes: but the other 
poſſeſſion is more ſtubborn, and not to be 
diſplaced ſo eaſily. We may conceive, when 
ſuch a being is allowed the aſcendant over 
our ordinary ſenſations and ideas, it will 
keep up that power as long as poſſible. 
There is ſomewhere, I think, in Dr. Til- 
ketfons's ſermons, a pious reflexion to this 
purpoſe, ©** That if our imaginations were 
< let looſe upon us, we ſhould be always 
« under the moſt dreadful terrors, and 
<« frighted to diſtraction with the appear- 
© ances of our own fancy: but that an 
ic ovyer-ruling power reſtrains theſe effects 
Now it is not eaſy to conceive what can 
be meant by not /e!fing our imaginations 
Joſe upon us, unleſs it be underſtood of re- 
ſtraining the power of theſe inviſible beings, 
which would otherwiſe inceſſantly diſtreſs 
the foul with ſuch unpleafing fights. If 
the matter of fact in the beginning of 
the paragraph, from which this tranſition 
is made appear conceivable, ſhould be con- 
teſted, or denied, though Lucretius himſelf 


— — 


I vouches 


— 56 
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vouches the like inſtances (p) yet taking 
it only as a bare poſſible ſuppotion, con- 
trived on purpoſe to argue from, the rea- 
ſoning on it as a ſuppoſition, will be till 
as intelligible, as if it were real; and the 
degenerating of the one appearance into 
the other equally poſſible to our way of 
conception ; which is all that is intended 
by it. For it is by no means pretended 
that this may be the only way, by which 
ſeparate ſpirits may affect us in our pre- 
ſent ſtate. 


XL. What is here ſaid with reſpect to the 
objects of fight, is eafily applicable to thoſe 
of hearing : theſe inviſible beings have the 
fame power over the ſenſe and organs of 
hearing, as they have over thoſe of ſeeing. 
In ſleep we as well hear words and ſentences 
ſpoken, as ſee objects of fight repreſented ; 


* Multi depugnant, gemituſque doloribus edunt { —» 


Vir ad ſe redeunt, permiti corporis ft: 


* — — 
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and it is as conceivable how our dreams 
ſhould degenerate into poſſeſſion, in this re- 
ſpect, as in that. Therefore I ſhall venture 
farther to ſay, that ſome of thoſe relations of 
apparitions we meet with in Hiſtorians, 
whether the facts be true or falſe, have no- 
thing inconſiſtent in the telling. For thoſe 
ſpirits may, upon ſome important occaſions, 
be licenſed ſo to affect the ſenſory, accord- 
ing to the exigency of the affair, that all 
the ſcene of viſion, which is then thought 
to have an exiſtence from without, may be 
the effect of impreſſions made on the brain 
only. Thus, for inſtance, that apparition 
mentioned before, which Plutarch tells us 
was offered to Brutus, before he came over 
from Aſia, and came again to him the night 
before the battle of Philippi; which is there 
deſcribed as a dreadful ſpectre, of a monſtrous 
and ugly appearance ; and that noiſe which he 
heard as of one entering his tent; and 255. 
words it is faid to have ſpoke to him, I 
am, O Brutus, thy evil Genius; but thou 
cc «* ſhalt 
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e ſhalt ſee me again near Philipp: ();“ 
might all be but inward repreſentation upon 
the ſenſory: and any other perſon preſent 


might neither have heard or ſeen any thing. 4 
However, this is ſuggeſted as probable only, 41 ; 
or eaſily conceivable, from what is ſaid above 1 
of the like ſpectres and viſions offered to us ;@ 
in our ſleep ; and the eaſy tranſition there is, | 24 
from making us ſee them in ſleep, to the 1 
making us ſee them while awake; and be- 7 
cauſe this is more conformable to our own 1. . 4 
experience and to philoſophy, than the aſ- N | 5 
ſuming condenſed bodies of air. Yet it is 35 * 
not meant as if there were any thing incon- 19 « 
ſiſtent even in that ſuppoſition. Either of + b 
theſe ways is more conceivable, than that by 1 7 


which his friend Caſius accounted for this 


) Brutus was fitting in his tent, muſing, and con- 
ſidering ſomething with himſelf, when he thought he 
heard ſome body entring ; and upon looking about he 
ſaw deine % Au 61 inc ruhe, gi 
aged re oivras * and asking unconcernedly, What 
Being it was, Gad or Man; and what it wanted with 
him? The ſpectre anſwered, | 6 cds, & Bd re, * 40 
nos · d e d le Teg! ois. 


L 3 | viſion 


833 <<< 
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viſion the next morning, when Brutus went 
and conſulted him upon it, from the no- 
tions of Epicurus, in which there is nothing 
intelligible, and ſome things contradictory 
(r) : or the way that Hobbes hath accounted 
for it fince, who makes cold produce dreams 
and vifiens of fear, without either reaſon or 
experience to ſupport his aſſertion; and for 
no other end, I think, but to obviate this 
difficulty (2). For, as was argued juſt before, 
(N* 37.) 

(1) "Aus & nuics Taxes meds my Keio, 
opa rn d d &, mote Emi Ayers Xe, 
wiel rn % x d,iiεε¹¹ D, Toos ov BySTov. 
Hu repog S roc (imw) w Bürs, Nee, ws & wal 
TATXoper dh, & dgdν,e, x. A. As if the foul 
| did not ſuffer, what it thinks it ſuffers; or had nor the 
ideas it hath. And afterwards he ſays, the foul of man 
bath in itſelf both the art, and materials, to make ſuch 
viſions ; as if it ated, without knowing it acted ; or ab- 
find laid» plot wo emily fl as hath been argued 
before, Surely this vifion was but a bad inſtance to ap- 
ply Epicurus's notion to, and yet this is in part the no- 
tion that ſtil! obtains. It is that which Cicero falls in with, 
which was ſpoken to before ; ſo that more needs not be 
Aid of it, 

(s) * And ſince dreams are cauſed by the diſtemper of 
* ſomg of the inyard parts of the body; divers diſtem- 
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(N* 37.) allowing that we faw terrifying 
and fearful objects, only when we were 
cold, which yet is the moſt unſupported aſ- 

ſertion 


«© pers muſt needs cauſe different dreams. And hence 
© it is that lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and 
* raiſeth the thought and image of ſome fearful object 
« ——Weread of Marcus Brutus, &c.” Leviath. ch. 2. 
He makes Brutus to be fleeping ; but Plutarch tells us, 
he had flept the firſt part of the night, immediately after 
eating; and had riſen to digeſt ſomething in his own 
mind. So that it had the diſadvantage to Habbes's ſcheme 
of being a waking viſion, and that without any previous 
diſtemper outward, or inward, that we read of. But it 
is convenient ſometimes to wreſt a circumſtance. Dion 
alſo was fitting meditating and thoughtful, in the porch 
of his own houſe, when the ſpectre appeared to him. 

I ſhall give the relation of it in Plutarch's own words, 
fince there is ſomething very ftrange and remarkable in 
it. It happened while the Aſſaſſins were contriving his 
death, a little before he was cruelly murdered —— 
EuviSapivys Jt tis d νν,,tj days the Author) pacua 
redes vg lam piya 5 Trades” irlyyars fd: v4 
o Tis nyigas αeg fv rag The ails, Waves 
Wy Tos z ᷓ Tyy digvoren * tZavns &, oPou yewo- 
ue Toes Jarige Tipale ths god, avoCaiLas, irs 
ce rwe, ads yuvaine wird, soi per Y Tg0- 
can und ig YE“νE-qʃh FAEANAGTIOVT AY, ch 
car & xanuypw tw) The oixiav * inmAayes d dend N 
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152 An Eſſay on the 
ſertion imaginable ; is it not quite a different 
thing, that thoſe objects ſhould be exhibited 


to the ſoul, by a deſigning intelligent being, 
upon 
TighQoCog yevouvos, file iH Ts5 u, & dn 
7d v ow ami; W aapapivav iddm & quyorre- 
eiuer, Taviantacwy ins alma; xa, % $eJomas mn r- 
Aw eis div aura povoJtvls w ri aQutnlas. 
It was far from being Dion's character to be eaſily ſhaken 
and difpirited ; and his being in ſuch dread leſt the viſion 
ſhould appear to him again, and his begging his friends, 
to remain with him in the night-time, hath ſomething 
terriblein it. Men who do not fear death, may yet fear 
ſomething more than death itſelf. What is it that puts the 
ſoul in ſuch an agony in theſe caſes? Or why ſhould 
they happen before bloody and tragical events? Or not 
happen at the approach of natural death ? Let one of 
thoſe men, who affect to call themſelves frong ſpirits 
{les eſprits forts] ſuppoſe himſelf in Don's place, and 
then think whether he could be proof againſt terror 
from ſupernatural caſes. Did never a dream ſhake him, 
diveſt him of all his boaſted intrepidity and firmneſs of 
ſpirit ? If ſo, he may draw a conſequence from hence, 
how little the human foul conld be a match for certain 
cauſes that may be in the univerſe. He hath not taken 
the juſt meaſure of his own courage, who thinks he 
could. be a match for any thing : and yet he who reckons 
all terrors falſe and vain, ought to think himſelf a match 
for every thing, I own chance and atoms, or an un- 
* world of matter, is but an unpleaſing proſpect at 
beſt 
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upon the occaſion of cold; and that they 
ſhould be produced by cold, as an efficient 
cauſe? Cold is but a mere want of ſome- 

thing 
beſt ; and a man who was ſeriouſly perſuaded of ſuch a 
world, would need no ordinary ſtock of courage on 
many occaſions ; but in ſuch diſtreſſes, theſe Philoſo- 
phers begin to think of their Adverſary's arguments, 
and with at leaſt that they may be true, which ſhews 
they are not proof againſt the fears of their own ſcheme. 
But there is ſomething more dreadful, than chance and 
atoms ftill behind. In a word, there is a great difference 
between the fear of death, and other kind of fears which 
the ſoul may feel, and is often ſubjected to; and 
which all the fortitude of human is not able to 
ſtand, let men boaſt as they will. Otherwiſe let them 
ſnew me how it is poſſible, that the ſoul may remain 
unterrified even in a dream; or that it may not be placed 
in as weak and dejecting circumſtances while we are 
awake; A man may bravely fight his Enemies, and not 
be conquered even in death; but in the caſe we are 
ſpeaking of, there is no kind of arms wich which we 
could defend ourſelves, and our fright proceeds from 
finding ourſelves every way in the power of ſome being 
ſuperior to us. 

I know not how Mr. Hobbes would have accounted 
for this inſtance, if he had tried his hypotheſis upon it. 
Dion was awake when this happened to him, and think- 
ing on ſomething quite different from that which ſo 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed him. Theſe circumſtances, and the 
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thing requiſite, retarding the briskneſs of 
the motions in our bodies. Heat would 
have been a more probable cauſe. Indeed, 
not the philoſophy of the Sceptic alone, but of 
the generality of men, is full of negative effici- 
ents ! It would not, I think, be a greater 
abſurdity, if we ſhould ſay that a horſe, if he 
be ſound, can but wall, or gallep at moſt: 
but if he be lame, it is not impoſſible but that 
he may ſometimes fly! For it ſeems equally 
abſurd, to ſuppoſe that our bodies, which 
when beſt difpoſed can only be moved me- 
chanically, ſhould, by their indifpofition, 
become the cauſe of life and ſpontaneity. 


XLI. As to the particular, Why theſe 
terrifying objects ſhould be frequently exhi- 


character of the man, far from having a weak or vi- 
ſionary head, make it difficult to find an evaſion. Na 
men in antiquity are leſs liable to the ſuſpicion of weak- 
neſs and credulity, than Brutus and Dion; or rather far- 
ther removed from thoſe follies, the Sceptic ſeems ta 
complain of. Plutarch ſays they were Ades dug. 
2 QiAgooP0:, 2 pos Bd axe ÞRrAGs, ous £ dA“. 


wage. 
bited 
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bited to the foul, when the body labours 
under ſome diſorder; reaſons neither contra- 
dictory, nor improbable might be offered ; 
which therefore, from the conſiderations in 
Ne 35. take off the weight of this ſcruple. 
Theſe fpirits may poſſibly be under a re- 
ſtraint, and wait only an opportunity to gra- 
tify their enmity to us. Let us conſider the 
diſeaſe called the Incubus, or night-mare, 
which many perſons are tormented with in 
their ſleep (z). It is generally accompanied 
with frightful, ghaſtly apparitions, which 
are then obtruded on the imagination; fo 
that the party is made to fancy that the di- 
ſtemper itſelf proceeds from their preſſing 
him down with a weight like to ſtifle him, 
And for this very reaſon, the Latins call this 


(:) See the word Ephialtes, in Mr. Chambers's Cyclo- 
pedia, or New Dictionary; where an account of a ſur- 
prizing inſtance of this diſeaſe is given. Macrobius ſays 
of it In hoc genere | ſomniorum] eſt iQianns, quem 
publica perſuaſio quieſcentes opinatur invadere, & pon- 
dere ſuo preſſes ac ſentientes gravare. In ſom. Scip. lib. 1. 
Fap. 3. He means the ugly phantoms, which are made 


to accompany the pain felt. 
diforder 
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156 An Eſſay on the 
diforder the Incubus; as if we ſhould fay, the 
overwhelmer, or oppreſſor : and the Greet 
name, ? Har. imports much the ſame 
thing. And this, I believe, is allowed to 
be a caſual diſtemper of the brain, by which 
the animal ſpirits are obſtructed. But now 
the bodily indiſpoſition here, and the dif- 
agreeable viſion made to accompany it, are 
tun very different things: and as it would be 
abſurd to make the d:/order of the material 
organ the efficient cauſe of the apparitions 
that are exhibited along with it; for theſe 
are often ugly phantoms, which to fright 
us the more, appear to have bad defigns upon 
us, threaten us, wreſtle with us, get us 
down, all which infer a deſigning, intelli- 
gent caufe : ſo, their being exhibited along 
with it, and adapted to it, ſhews us, I think, 
that theſe beings wait for, and catch the op- 
portunity of the indiſpoſition of the body, 
to repreſent at the fame time ſomething ter- 
rifying alſo to the mind, Farther, we may 
obſerve, that the more pregnant inſtances, 
where people are ſubjected to illufions of 
| FT the 
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the fancy, and ſuch things as diſorder their 
imagination, generally happen after the brain 
hath been diſcompoſed with anger, fear, di/- 
appointment, or other violent paſſions; un- 
queſtionable examples of which might be 
given, if one needed to aſſign them: but 
they occur to every man's own obſervation. 
And it is, I think, becauſe the previous in- 
diſpoſition generally gives an opportunity to 
theſe beings to affect the imagination, that 
the diſorder of the brain ſtands in common 
diſcourſe, for this conſequent trouble; and 
that we reckon it the efficient cauſe of theſe 
viſions, having nothing readier to ſay. I 
ſhall venture to give an inſtance, which 
ſeems to confirm this, related both by Plu- 
tarch, in the life of Antony, and App. Alex- 
andrinus, in his hiſtory of the Syrian War, 
(if the latter may be reputed a different 
work.) Antony's army in their return from 
Parthia, were in great ſcarcity of proviſions; 
and among other roots and herbs, which 
their neceſſity forced them to have recourſe 
to, without knowing their natures, they eat 
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158 An Eſſay on the 
of a certain poiſonous herb, after which they 
became delirious, with this particular kind of 
phrenſy, that, forgetting all other kind of 
buſineſs, they thought it of the laſt conſe- 
quence, to turn over, and dig up all the 
ſtones they could find in their march : and 
the Hiſtorians ſay, the whole field was filled 
with the ſoldiers, bowing down, digging up, 
and removing the ſtones (u). And in this oc- 
cupation numbers of them miſerably pe- 
riſhed. Now ſhall we fay that this, or any 
other herb, had a quality to poſſeſs their 
minds with this abſurd notion ? It is cer- 
tain it could do nothing, beyond indiſpoſing 
| their bodies, by a change of the parts of 
matter in them. Nor can this, or other 
like inſtances, I conceive, be accounted for, 


(2) Teawojueve: d x Adaxave = figae, 
=— 1 avlo re was iT) Favaloy dic mavias aysons * 
6 yze Qayuv dy inijumne rd GAkav, vd tynwoxey, 
ty de dg AM, xivdv  SoiQeav Wave AN, ws 7 
ptyanns omoudis dio wearroueres * nv Is peoov w& 
Ttdiov xexvQotav Xahdgs, 2 786 A Nous te ogur cer run 
X ptI15avtev. 
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but by allowing that theſe beings laid hold 
of the indiſpoſition, which the poiſon had 
wrought in their bodies, to occupy their 
minds with this ſtrange delirium. 


Theſe conſiderations, together with what 
was mentioned before, N* 38. make it pro- 
bable that ſuch beings lay hold of the indiſ—- 
poſition of the body, to diſtreſs the ſoul, 
and inſult human reaſon, by occupying the 
imagination unnaturally : that the ſeveral 
kinds of the d:ſorders of reaſon (in which we 
ſuppoſe the ſoul itſelf to be diſtracted) are 
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viouſly diſordered: that ſleep, whoſe firſt and 
greateſt effect is to darken the region of me- 
mory, and all former umprethons (v), is one of 

thoſe 


(v) I have before obſerved in the Notes (c) and (4) 
that Lucretius was gravelled to account how the memory 
ſhould be darkened, and yet a material ſoul be flill awake. 
He could not deny either part of the appearance, and at 
laſt is forced to break the knot which he could not looſe. 

— Cum 


but the effect of this unnatural occupation, 1 
by ſpirits, who have not power enough to in- ; N Wt 
vade the quiet of the ſoul, till its organ be pre- bo: 
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thoſe diſorders which affords them moſt fre- 
quent opportunity, as recurring every night : 
that if it were not for the right diſpoſition of 
the organ at other times, and that the per- 
ceptivity is regularly ſolicited and occupied 
by the natural action of external objects, 
they would never ceaſe to torment the ſoul : 
and that, even perhaps af certain other times, 
when the organ is not indiſpoſed, the curb 
that reſtrains their power may be taken off, 
for reaſons that cannot but be good and wiſe; 
ſo that, notwithſtanding the preſence of real 
external objects acting on the ſenſory, they 
may terrify the ſoul with unpleaſing fights, 
viſible only to thoſe againſt whom they are 


um jam deſtiterint ea ſenſibus uſurpari 
At reliquas tamen eſſe vias in mente patenteis, 
Jud poſſint eadem rerum ſimulacra venire. 
Lib. 4. ver. 971; 
Tt is ſtrange to conceive ſome paſſages left open in the 
ſoul, while the reſt are ſhut ; or how one part of a ma- 
terial ſoul ſhould be aſleep, and another awake. It ſeems 
the ſeveral parts of the ſoul relieve one another, ſleeping 
by turns; as the Poets tell us of Argus's eyes, 
Inde ſuis vicibus capiebant bina quietem - 
Cætera ſervabant, atque in flatione manebant. 


thus 


— —— 
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thus let out; as the Poets tell us Pent ben, 
and Oreſtes were purſued by viſible furies, 
the one for facrilege, and the other for par- 
ricide (x). Upon the whole then, .as there 
are manifeſt contradictions in any other ac- 
count that can be given; ſo there is in all 
this ſuch a degree of probability, as makes 
the mind reſt ſatisfied with the reaſonable- 
neſs of the ſuppoſition, which is enough for 
taking off the objection in hand, according 
to the remark that was made Ne 35. The 
foul cannot have a diſorder lodged in itſelf, nor 
be ſubjef to any diſeaſe; a man who conſiders 
the ſimple nature of it, will never affirm 
this: and when he farther conſiders the 
only remaining way in which matter can 
(x) Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus — 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreſtes, 
Armatam facibus matrem, & ſerpentibus atris. 
Cim fugit ; ultrice*/que ſedent in imine dire. 
Virg. Aneid. lib. 4. 
And again, though upon a different occaſion * 
the ſame thought, ſaying 


Apparent dire facies inimicaque Troje 
Numina. — , 


Lib. 2. 
Vol. II. M affect 
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affect it, which is by deadening its activity 

and powers ; he will ſcarce be able to hin- 

der himſelf from affenting to theſe ſeveral 

particulars (y). It is certain theſe diſorders of 
reaſon 


O) The foul can admit of no diſeaſe from matter, 
as having no parts to be diſordered. It can ſuffer no al- 
teration in its own ſubſtance, if that ſubſtance is not 
annihilated, as was ſhewn in ſect. III. Vol. I. And if it 
ſhould be contended, that a /imple ſubſtance might be af- 
fected with diſeaſe, or diſorder, at leaſt by immaterial 
beings, that would ftill allow the/e berngs to be the cauſe 
of the diſorder, out of a too eager deſire to ſhew that 
the ſoul might be capable of diſeaſe in its own nature. We 
would have the foul to grow up, to decay, to ſeep, to be 
mad, to be drunk : who fees not that all theſe are ridiculous 
fancies too groſs to be entertained concerning a /imple, 
uncompounded ſubſtance ? If the ſoul were mad, or had 
the diſeaſe lodged in itſelf ; what could cure it again? 
The vertue of herbs perhaps! Theſe could only effect a 
change in the diſpoſition of parts, which it hath not. 
It would therefore ftill remain under this diſorder, which 
muſt be «&/exntial (if I may fo expreſs it) to its ſimple 


| ſubſtance; and we could not conceive any alteration, 


rectification, or change wrought in it, but by the power 
of the Being who created it. Thus it would be incurable 
by the power of all /econd cauſes: and that very argu- 
ment brought to prove that it is delirious and mad, to 
wit, that it may be cured again, ſhews plainly, as it ap- 

e 
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reaſon appear after grief, love, or ſome other 
great diſappointment have diſcompoſed the 
brain. And why ſhould they appear then? 
When we conſider that cauſe which 
is the power, | the mover | in all mechani- 
cal motions, whether regular or diſordered ; 
there is no refuſing this concluſion concern- 
ing theſe beings, without formally aſcribing 
the effect of diſordering our reaſon, to the 
very Higheſt Being, as has been ſaid before. 
If the blood, or any other fluid, or matter 
in the body, moving after a new and un- 
wonted manner, were the ſole cauſe of this 
diſorder, {which indeed is impoſſible to be 
conceived, if we call to mind what was faid 
above, No 25.) the Firſt Cauſe being the only 
mover in theſe motions, this abſurd and im- 
pious concluſion would be unavoidable. 


pears to me, that the diſorder is not lodged in itſelf; 
fince then it would be incurable. And fince dead mat- 
ter could never affect it thus; there is 0 other cauſe 
left in the nature of things to produce this appearance, 
but that which I have aſſigned. It is a ſelf-evident truth 
that, if a thing can admit of no change or alteration in 
its own nature, all change muſt be external to it. 
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And then, if the ſimple nature of the 
ſoul can admit of no diſorder, or diſeaſe in 
its own conſtitution ; the power of medicine 
cannot be ſaid to cure it, as it cures the body: 
So that the inſinuation |[mentem ſanari, cor- 
pus ut ægrum, cernimus,) is fallacious and 
equivocal in every reſpect; as was promiſed 
to be ſhewn in Ne 11. Sect. V. Vol. I. 
Would it not be abſurd te ſay, That the joul 
is mad every night, and that awaking in the 
morning cures it again of its phrenſy? And 
yet there is as much reaſon to affirm this of 
dreaming, as of any other circumſtance it 
can be in. We are injurious in debaſing the 
nature of our ſouls all manner of ways. We 
would have the ſoul material: if it be not, 
yet we would aſcribe the perfection of ra- 
tional thinking to matter: and if that can- 
not be granted, we would then have the 
ſoul capable of diſorder in its own conſtitu- 
tion. But the ſeveral particulars above, if 
ſeriouſly conſidered, ought to correct our 
prejudices. The argument may be reduced 
to a narrow compaſs. The inactivity of mat- 
ter 
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ter infers the immateriality of an active living 
being; the immateriality infers its imple and 
uncompounded nature; and its being ſimple 
and uncompounded infers that it cannot be 
liable to any diſorder or diſeaſe in itſelf. The 
diſorder of matter can only hinder its acti- 
vity ; and if we ſhould fay, it may be af- 
fected with diſorder or diſeaſe from imma- 
terial beings, we incur the thing we would 
deny by this aſſertion. 


XLII. That this notion of our dreams de- 
generating into a waking poſſeſſion is not 
entirely new, we may ſee from thoſe Au- 
thors, who have written on this ſubject be- 
fore. Whatever way a man accounts for 
theſe two phenomena, he will readily give 
the ſame ſolution for both; there being 
ſuch an affinity between them. Ar:totle 
makes but a very little variation of general 
hypotheſis, to account for that which he 
calls ec/tafy; as hath been obſerved in Ne 38. 
and in this he ſays men foreſee things to 
come, as well as thoſe whom he calls ?- 
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6ys1201. The place is remarkable. And Mr, 
Locke, after giving a definition of dreams in 
his way, adds And whether that 
* which we call ecſtacy, be not dreaming 
„with the eyes open, I leave to be ex- 
e amined (z).” By which way of ſpeaking 
it is plain he thought them nearly related. 
Hobbes ſuppoſes the fame viſions may happen 
to us while waking, as ſleeping ; viz. in 
great diſtempers of the organs; and pro- 


(z) Having deſcribed ſenfation, remembrance, atten- 
tion, he adds And dreaming itſelf is, the having ideas 
* (whilſt the outward ſenſes are ſtopped, fo that they re- 
ceive not outward objects with their uſual quickneſs) in 
© the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external objefts, or 
* known occaſion; nor under any choice or conduct of the 
** underſtanding at all. And whether that which we call 
<«< ecſtaſy, &c. Let Ari/totle's definition of a dream, that 
it is only the Hav/4rwua, as in No 6. be remembered here; 
and it is as abſurd that the bare repreſentation, or things 
offered, ſhould be under the conduct or choice of the 
underſtanding, as it is that we ſhould ſee what we pleaſe 
only, when we look out of our window to the neigh- 
bouring fields. As to the ſoul's own thoughts in dream- 
ing, ſee N 6, and what is cited from Ariſtatle. The 
foul reaſons fall as conſiſtently, as an unexperienced 
ſtranger would do, about new and unknown objects. 


pore 
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poſes his folution of dreaming as including 
this particular caſe in it; of which below. 
And how explicit Zucretizs is in this, hath 
been noticed above, No 10. of Se. V. VoLL 
Et que res nabis vigulantibus obvia menteis ter- 
rificet Indeed fright and terror is the ge- 
neral concomitant of theſe appearances ; for 
but few perſons, with Horace's Argive, are 
entertained then with gay fights, and plea- 
ſing objects However Lucretins's fear was 
leſt the ſoul ſhould not be dead enough; and 
he propoſes his ſolution to cure that. Again, 
Ariftotle would have us believe, that the il- 
luſions obtruded on the imagination, while 
the perſon is feveriſh, ariſe from mechanical 
motions excited in the ſenſory ; by telling 
us that the living creatures ſometimes ſeen 
then on the walls, are nothing but a few 
ſtrokes, or draughts, which bear a diſtant 
reſemblance (a). But he ſhould have re- 
membered, that we hear and ſee things 


(a) Ai &, mais muptrrovew iviole Qaivelas, (ax fv 
Tile mM, TO nung duανỹ He TAY YEAMMAY cuuli- 
Sepiveoy, cap. 2. de Infomn. 
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then, though all is dark and filent round us, 
We put ſome queſtions, and anſwer others, 
as if ſomebody was talking with us. But 
have ſounds their images to repreſent them, 
or are thoſe images viſible in the dark? Such 
circumſtances plainly ſhew a cauſe more 
powerful than a few ſtrokes on the wall of 
the chamber, dealing with the imagination. 
And in the former part of the paragraph, he 
aſſigns the like poor and unſatisfying reaſons 
for diſtractions ariſing from ove, grief, fear, 
&c. From hence then it appears, I think, 
that if theſe Authors had accounted for this 
phenomenon by the agency of living invi- 
ſible Beings, they would have concluded 
that waking ſpectres were alſo formed and 
repreſented by them; fince they thought 
dreams, poſſeſſion or ecſtaſy, and apparitions, 
all proceeded from the ſame cauſe, and were 

to be ſolved the ſame way. 


XLIIL As to what is urged next, that 
theſe ſpirits muſt be ignorant, abſurd, idle, 
weak, &c. otherwiſe our dreams would not be 

5 = ſo 
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ſo trifling and inconſiſtent ; a little conſide- 
ration will ſhew us, that they are not ſuch, 
and may yet repreſent our dreams as ſuch. 
Their knowledge ſurely is ſurprizingly great, 
with regard to our nature and conſtitution. 
They muſt underſtand, not only how ſpirit 
acts on matter, ſince they themſelves ſo act 
on our organs (5) ; but alſo how matter acts 

on 


(% I have all along ſuppoſed, that impreſſions are firſt 
made on the ſenfory when we dream; and that the foul 
is made percipient of the repreſentations, by means of 
theſe impreſſions ; juſt as it is of external objects, while 
we are awake, by like impreſſions. The reaſons for this 
are, ir, the authority of thoſe writers, whom I have 
cited on this ſubject, they all ſuppoſe motion and ma- 
terial action the cauſe of dreaming; and therefore that 
the organ is primarily affected. And then the manner of 
our reminiſcence of dreams; we remember them when 
awakened, by the help of thoſe impreſſions ; juſt as we 
do other things: a man's face, for inſtance, is the ſame 
way remembered in both caſes, and leaves the ſame im- 
preſſions. La/tiy, that the foul ſhould be directly af- 
felted by theſe ſpirits, and the impreſhons by which we 
remember, reflected back by it on the ſenſory, recedes 
farther from our philoſophy, and manner of conception, 
and the method of nature, which God hath inſtituted, 
which is the very reverſe of this. Yet if any ſhould 
contend, that this laſt method is the 2 
pt i 
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on ſpirit, ſince they ſo affect theſe organs, 
that they affect the ſoul, in the manner by 
them deſigned. They muſt have an in- 
tuition of the ſecrets of material nature, to 
us inſcrutable in our preſent ſtate ; and know 
the occult methods which the God of nature 
hath inſtituted, by which the nerves aſſect 
the ſenſory, and it affects the foul; ſince 
they imitate theſe ſo well, that the natural 
objects themſelves could not produce the re- 
preſentation more to the life. If we juſtly 
admire the ſubtilty of God's work; what 
may we think of imitating or copying it? 
Can this be the work of chance, or unintel- 
ligent mechaniſm? I really think it is a ſpecies 
of Atheiſm to affirm it. The diviſibility of 


matter ſoon carries the fine operations of na- 


would rather heighten. than diminiſh the wonderful 
power and knowledge of theſe beings, that they ſhould 
effect the ſame things, by a contrary method to that 
which the God of nature hath inſtituted, and more 
ſtrongly prove all that is inferred in this whole ſection. 
To grant that the matter of the ſenſory is not firſt and 
direfily acted upon, would be to aſſert, I think, inſtead 
of denying, an immaterial cauſe of dreams. 


tyre 
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ture out of our view ; becauſe we receive 
information, only through organs of the 
fame matter. It is impoſſible therefore ſuch 
organs ſhould help us to diſcover the nice 
workmanſhip and contexture of their own 
parts, or any thing in any other object be- 
low particles of a certain fize in themſelves, 
No optical improvement will ever effect this. 
Such is the neceſſary imperfection of mate- 
rial organs : but the manner in which vege- 
tation is performed ; the whole theory of the 
animal economy ; the ſecret ſprings of mo- 
tion in our bodies ; the imperceptible tremor 
of each little fibre; what ſhare it hath in 
producing the effect; and how it is to be 
otherwiſe ſtruck, that it may produce ſuch 
a variation from the common method, as beſt 
ſaits the repreſentation they deſign, (inſo- 
much that the very deviations and monſtrous 
ugly things they repreſent, ſeem to ſhew moſt 
{kill;) theſe things, I fay, muſt lie open and 
pervious to their view; ſince their perception 
of them doth not depend upon particles of 


any ſize. 


XLIV. Their 
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XLIV. Their power and knowledge doth 
not reach to the exciting of viſion only; they 
affect the auditory nerves themſelves, or that 
part which thoſe nerves affect, fo as to pro- 
duce the ſame ſenſation in the ſoul, and ex- 
cite the ſame ideas in it, as if the words of 
that language which we underſtand, were 
audibly pronounced, to the hearing of by- 
ſtanders. This is a ſtrange appearance, and 
full of conviction ! It cannot ſeem to us to 
be the effect of ordinary power and know- 
ledge, if we confider the matter attentively. 
It is in this particular that reaſon itſelf is re- 
preſented, and rational ideas conveyed: which 
could not be done but by à rational being. 
Articulate ſounds ſtand for ideas ; and theſe 
conſiſtently put together are the effect of ra- 
tiocination. What cauſe but a rational one 
could do this? Moreover, it is not becauſe 
the ſame beings could not do the fame thing, 
in any other, or all other languages; for 
men of all languages hear zheſe internal diſ- 
courſes, each in his own, without an inter- 
preter: but becauſe we could not underſtand 

| | another, 
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another. Thus the knowledge of languages, 
which is accounted ſo high an accompliſh- 
ment among men, which coſts them ſo 
much pains, and conſumes ſo much of their 
time, though poſſeſſed by theſe beings in 
perfection, coſts them no ſtudy ; nor is to 
be reckoned any part of their natural endow- 
ments ; fince by nature they do not ſtand 
in need of it (for ſeparate ſpirits do not com- 
municate perceptions by articulate ſounds) 
but is as ſmall an acceſſory to thoſe perfec- 
tions which are natural to them ; as any 
thing we know can be to their knowledge. 
What ſhall we ſay, when the ſoul is made 
to read ſeveral coherent ſentences of a book 
in a dream, which is no more than ſome 
people really, not to fay frequently, expe- 
rience (c) ? The ſoul certainly doth not lay 
theſe 

(c) I ſhall here give the obſervations of a late inge- 


nious Author on this particular, from Spectator 487. con- 
cerning which I ſpoke ſomething N? 17. above. _— But 
in dreams it is wonderful to obſerve, with what a ſpright- 
lineſs and alacrity ſbe [the ſoul] exerts herſelf. The flow 
in ſpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or converſe 
readily 
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theſe ſentences in print, and then read them, 
as if it knew nothing of its own induſtry, 


readily in languages that they are but little acquainted 
with, The grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in re- 
partees and points of wit. There 1s not a more painful 
attion of the mind than invention ; yet in dreams it 
works with that eaſe and activity, that we are not ſen- 
feble when the faculty is employed. For inſtance, I believe 
every one ſome time or other dreams, that he is reading 
papers, books, or letters; in which caſe the invention 
prompts ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed upon, and 
miſtakes its own ſuggeſtions for the compoſitions of another. 
Although he is miſtaken, as to the efficient cauſe 
here; yet it is not to be ſuppoſed, that a perſon of ſuch 
candor would have written ſo, without experience of 
the things in which he inſtances. But if the example of 
Ne 7. on which the argument there proceeds, had been 
ſo full and explicit, it would poſſibly have been ſuſpected, 
as contrived on purpoſe. Therefore I have all along 
choſen to argue from caſes a little under the truth. The 
foul could not act in ſleep, and not be conſcious of its 
own action. And if what it is conſcious of doing itſelf, 
be above what it could do while awake, as ſpeaking rea- 
_ dily in a language it is but little acquainted with, ha- 

ranguing, c. which is perhaps not impoſſible; I ſhould 
think even this could not be accounted for, without in- 
tereſting ſome /uperior cauſe : ſince certainly its own 
natural powers cannot be rendered greater, or quicker in 


and 
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and action (d). All Mr. Locke's reaſoning, 
againſt a man's thinking without being conſci- 
ous of any thought at all (in which it is ſtrange 
if he had any adverſary) may be applied di- 
realy 
(4) There was a particular objection raiſed againſt the 
argument in Ne 6. which becauſe it refers to ſomething 
ſpoken of in this paragraph, I have reſerved to be con- 
fidered here, as I promiſed in the Note (7). Ir is as fol- 
c Againſt your argument brought to prove that 
t the ſoul irſelf cannot be the cauſe of troubleſome re- 
« preſentations in dreaming, there ſeems place for an 
c exception; that by the force of its own imaginative 
« power it can repreſent ſuch things to itſelf while 
„ awake; as converſing with others, being upon a pre- 
5 cipice, recalling the memory of imminent danger, and 
<* the like; which it can work up to cauſe troubleſome 
«© paſſions, ſuch as fear and horror; Jhy then may it 
« not be ſuppoſed, by the force of imagination, which 
«© exerts itſelf in ſleep, to do the ſame ? There is a me- 
© morable ſtory to this purpoſe, of a Gentleman who 
© in the time of ſnow rode over the Lake of Geneva; 
<< and being told at his arrival in the city, of the danger 
„he was in, it made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, 
that he inſtantly died. It is owned that in your forty 
fourth paragraph, there are ſome inſtances, which it 
ſeems not eaſy to reduce to this ſuppoſition.” 
But with much ſubmiſſion, when the ſoul repreſents 
to itſelf while we are awake, objects of fear and hor- 
ror, it is conſcious that it doth this itſelf; in ſleep it is 
quite 
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realy to this caſe. To be able to do this, it 

ought to be too diſtinct Agents, as has been 

ſaid before. And to make Zheſe books, and 

this written ſubject, the effect of chance, or 
of 


quite otherwiſe: whence there is no parity to infer that it 
is equally active in both caſes. That the ſoul exerts its 
imaginative power in ſleep, without knowing that it doth 
it, is the point in debate, and ought to be proved. The 
inftance of the Gentleman who died upon reflefting on 
the danger he was in, ſeems quite different, and muſt 
be differently accounted for. Allowing this particular 
example to be literally true (ſince many ſuch ftories are 
told) the reaſon of his ſudden death, ſeems to be the 
fame, as when one dies with a ſudden exceſſive joy. 
There are two inſtances of this kind given by Lity, 
after the overthrow at Thra/imenus : Two Mothers hav- 
ing heard that their ſons were killed in the battle, upon 
ſeeing them return fafe, dropt down dead with the ſud- 
den exceſs of joy. [—— Fæminarum precipue & gaudia 
inſignia erant, & luctus. Unam in ipſd porta, ſoſpite 
filio, repente oblato, in conſpectu ejus expiraſſe ferunt ; 
alteram, cui mars filii falſo nunciata erat, maſtam ſe- 
dentem domi, ad primum conſpectum redeuntis filii gaudio 
nimio exanimatam, lib. 22. cap. 7.] And accordingly 
ſore caution is to be uſed in acquainting perſons 
with unexpected news that are extremely good, or ex- 
tremely bad, leſt the bare relation of them ſhould prove 
fatal. The reaſon of this I leave for others to aſſign; but 
it ſeems to be a ſudden and inſtantaneous effect, where 
there 
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of any cauſe working mechanically, is ſome- 
thing like Ennus's Annals being compiled by a 
fortuttous jumble of letters. To be reduced 
to ſay any thing like this, is a ſign that a 
man hath a bad cauſe in hand; and can allow 
himſelf to fay things, without being con- 
vinced of them; which is the worſt diſpo- 
ſition in the world for finding out truth. And 


ſuch 


there is no room for working up the memory of paſt dan- 
ger, to cauſ the troubleſome paſſion of fear and horror, 
as the objection ſuppoſes. If a man ſhould read a /etter, 
look upon a precipice, hear an account of the death of a 
friend, c. which ſhould have this fatal effect upon him; 
the ſoul would be pa/ive in receiving theſe impreſſions 
which produce it. Perhaps the guickne/s of the ſurprixe, 
cauſes the foul mechanically, and neceſſarily] to make 
ſuch an e fort on, or give ſuch a hi,, (if I may fo ex- 
preſs it) to the animal ſpirits, as ſtops at once all the 
vital motions. Something like this ſeems to happen, 
though in a leſs degree, on ſeveral other ſudden ſurprizes ; 
the body ſtarts, or is ſuddenly ſhaken with this Fort or 
ſhock, the heart palpitates for ſome time, and the pulſe 
beats quick; all which it is impoſſible to prevent; the 
ſoul is paſſive or neceſſary in this caſe, and doth not 
work up the paſſions. And from this laſt particular we 
may conceive how the conſtitution of the brain itſelf 
may be diſordered or ſhattered, (ſo to ſpeak) and the 
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ſuch conſiderations as theſe made me fay, 
No 10. that the ſame kind of argument, that 
proves the material world was made by 4 
living, intelligent cauſe, proves alſo that our 
dreams are contrived, and repreſented to us 


by fuch a cauſe. 


XLV. Thus it by no means appears, that 
theſe Beings are ignorant, or weak; and from 
this it follows, that we cannot fay they are 
abſurd or contradictory; though we cannot 

find 


exerciſe of reaſon be diſturbed for ever afterwards ; as in 
many caſes we ſee it is, by ſudden fear, love, grief, diſ- 
appointment, &c. concerning which I have ſpoke N 41. 
In all theſe caſes then, the ſoul is firt acted upon 
by ſome object which cauſes theſe ſubſequent emotions, 
that prove fatal or hurtful; but this cannot be appli- 
cable to ſhew that the ſoul may preſent to itſelf painful 
and uneaſy objects in ſleep, without knowing that it doth 
ſo. It is here likewiſe fr/7 adted upon by ſome object 
from without; and the objection, when rightly conſi- 
dered, ſeems rather to confirm than weaken the argu- 
ment it is brought againſt. To ſay the force of imagi- 
nation exerts itſelf in fleep without the conſciouſneſs of 
the ſoul, is to ſuppoſe the ſoul unconſcious in its opera- 
tions ; in which caſe we may affirm or deny any thing 
concerning it at pleaſure ; or if in ſleep the imaginative 
I power 
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and out the reaſon of every incoherent ſcene 
they preſent to the ſoul in ſleep. They may 
have the ſpightful deſign to endeavour to 
inſult and confound human reaſon by ſome 
of them. They cannot excite in us con- 
tradictory, or ſelf- deſtructive ideas; for the 
wildeſt ideas in ſleep are as conſiſtent and 
real ideas, becauſe actually perceived, as the 
ſobereſt ideas we have while awake. But 
they may excite in us ideas inconſiſtent with 
the nature of external material objects; and 


power exerts itſelf, without the will and conſciouſneſs of 
the imagining Being [the ſoul] it muſt be a diſtinct agent, 
inſtead of a faculty belonging to an agent. And not 
to be conſcious of one part of its own conſciouſneſs, 
at the ſame time preciſely that it is conſcious of an- 
other part of it, is altogether abſurd, and deſtroys the 
evidence which ariſes from ſelf-conſciouſneſs, as hath 


been often ſaid. If the inſtances in this paragraph do 


not agree with the ſuppoſition in the objection, (as is 
candidly owned) why ſhould any other agree with it, 
where there is the ſame diſtinfion and diverſity of conſci- 
2uſneſs ? If the foul doth not form and preſent to itſelf 
the ſentences in a book, why ſhould it form and preſent to 
itſelf, any other object ſeen in ſleep, in beholding which 
it is conſcious of being paſſive, and often involuntary ? 
But of all theſe particulars enough hath been ſaid above. 
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therefore with the ideas theſe excite in us, 
deſigning to entangle and perplex our reaſon. 
However, it will no more follow from this, 
that the idea of a monſter, with one eye as 
large as a ſhield, many hands, and fo tall 
that a tower might ſtand between his legs ; 
with as many other deviations from the pre- 
ſent form and ſtature of a man's body, as 
we pleaſe to add ; it will no more follow, I 
ſay, that ſuch an idea is contradictory, be- 
cauſe it is not the idea of an ordinary man; 
than that the idea of a man is contradictory, 
becauſe it is not the idea of ſuch a monſter. 
Both ideas are equally real, though the ob- 
jets of both do not equally exiſt ab extra. 
It would not be a juſt inference, that the 
idea of a Negro is a contradictory idea, be- 
cauſe it is not the idea of a white man : and 
the other is no better. This objection from 
the contradictorineſs of our dreams, ſounds 
big at firſt, and ſeems very unpromiſing to 
be accounted for ; and yet it hath nothing 
terrible in it but the bare found ; only we 
are too often ſurprized, and grant a thing 

oe 8 ee 
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through inattention, which we ſhould not. 
Nay farther, we may obſerve that there is 
no impoſhbility, why ſuch a monſter as is 
juſt now ſuppoſed, might not exiſt 2 parte 
nature. Whatever is concervable, may be per- 
formed by ſome power; and nothing is a mark 
of impoſſibility, but a ſelf· deſtructiveneſs in 
the idea; ſuch as, that a part may be bigger 
than the whole. And no Being can prompt 
us with ſuch an idea, whether aſleep or 
awake, For it is at firſt impoſſible to the 
conception. If it were poſſible to conceive 
ſuch an idea, the object of it might be made 
to exiſt from without. Thus theſe powers 
may endeavour to confound human reaſon 
ſophiſtically, by ſurpriſing us through inat- 
tention, to allow that an object ſeen, incon- 
ſiſtent with another real object, is abſolutely 
inconſiſtent ; and to render ſuſpected the 
foundations of evidence and certainty, by 
engaging us to conſent to falſe facts and un- 
real appearances in the unguarded hours of 
deep: But we may ſee through the artifice 

as aa 
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' when we are awake; and it is our own fault 
if we take part with them then (e). 
XLVI. This 


(e) It will perhaps be faid that all this concerning the 
invidious nature of theſe beings, is only a ſuppoſition 


But I anfwer, 1. It is not a contradictory ſuppoſition, 
and therefore is ſufficient to account for the poſſibi- 


lity of the point objected to. 2. It is not my ſuppoſition, 
but as old as any thing whereof we have records. Plu- 
tarch tells us it was rd T&vv Taxa Ayes, that there 
were SC gj x, Bacrkava, TeooQJoivla Tei 
&'y Joi; avdeaor, &c. I might bring many inſtances to 
ſhew that the word Jauwwy, as it is uſed by the beſt wri- 
ters of antiquity, conſtantly infers this ſuppoſition ; and 
that from hence came the words ey I aipuwy and xcxodaipwn, 
to expreſs a fortunate or unhappy man. I might give He- 
fo@s authority; 
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But, laſtly, I would beg leave to obſerve that this is not 
4 bare ſuppoſition. For as the exiſtence of ſuch Beings 
in general, cannot be called a ſuppoſition, when it is 
proved by natural phenomena ; ſo the diverſity of their 
natures cannot be called a ſuppoſition, when it is ſhewn 
by the diverſity of theſe Phenomena. It is from the na- 
ture of the :7, that we come to know the nature of 
the cauſe in any caſe. Would it not be abſurd to aſcribe 
kurtful effects to a beneficent and good cauſe ? and ſtill 
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XLVI. This imputation on the rational 
nature of the ſoul, from the inconſiſtency 
of our dreams, will thus appear ſufficiently 
taken off, if what hath been ſaid in ſeveral 
parts above be here remembered. For, firſt, 
theſe ſcenes are only inconſiſtent, conſidered 
with reſpe& to objects that really exiſt ; but 
not abſolutely contradictory, as hath been 
ſhewn juſt before. Secondly, They are not 
the work of the ſoul itſelf, but involuntarily 
obtruded upon it; and it is as paſſive, and 
as much under a neceſſity of beholding them, 
as of beholding the greateſt beauties in the 


creation. Thirdly, It hath been ſhewn not 


only convenient, but even neceſſary, upon the 


more abſurd to aſcribe theſe effects to the very firft 
Cauſe ? And yet there is a plain neceſſity of falling into 


this abſurdity, without allowing a cauſe of a different 


nature. Men do not conſider that by denying ſecondary 
and imperfect cauſes, they load the perfecteſt of Beings 
with all that is mean and unworthy. The truth is, they 
have not been accuſtomed to think any cauſe at all ne- 
ceſſary; and therefore reckon a man extremely unrea- 
ſonable to pretend to inſiſt on the neceſſity of a cauſe 
to produce an effect ; or of a different cauſe to produce 
an effect of quite an oppoſite nature. 
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account of the body, that the region of me- 
mory ſhould be covered up in ſleep, ſo that 
theſe objects, though fantaſtical, muſt ap- 
pear real. Fourthly, The ſoul may be made 
to behold the like fantaſtical objects, even 
while we are awake, and to take them for 
real. The objections ſeem to make it à re- 
proach on the ſoul, that any Being in nature 
ſhould be ſuperior to it, or able to impoſe 
upon, or terrify it. Why ſhould not Brutus, 
or Dion, have taken the viſions that were 
offered to them for ſomething real ; ſince as 
real impreſſions were made on the ſenſory to 
produce them, as if the objects had exiſted 
externally ? Theſe impreſſions are the marks 
from which we infer the real external ex- 
iſtence of any object at any time. Let a man 
ſuppoſe that like imaginary ſcenes were of- 
fered to him, and then weigh the matter 
fairly with himſelf : if he thinks he could 
not be deceived, he muſt fuppoſe himſelf to 
have ſome ſupernatural faculty of diſtinguiſpb- 
ing, which men are not endued with. But 
allowing he ſhould not be impoſed upon, 
but 
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but know the objects ſeen to be only imagi- 
nary; what would he think of ſuch a viſion 
that was thus offered to him? He muſt 
certainly conclude that ſome very extraordi- 
nary cauſe produced it, and perhaps would 
then be no leſs terrified than if it were other- 
wiſe. And laſtly, what the ſoul itſelf does 
or thinks in ſleep, is much the ſame with 
what it would do or think in like circum- 
ſtances if we were awake. And indeed if a 
man will conſider the different accidents of 
this kind that happen to perſons both while 
aſleep and while awake, (and the latter per- 
haps without any previous diſorder of the 
body) he will conceive it very poſſible, that 
our waking thoughts might be all as incon- 
ſiſtent, as now our dreams are; and our 

thoughts in ſleep as conſiſtent as our thoughts 
are now by day. So incompetent à principle is 
the matter of the body, or the right diſpoſition 
of that matter, to aſcribe the perfection ra- 
tional thinking to! Mr. Locke, in a place 
taken notice of above (7), ſeems to charge 


(f) Sec. Iv. N- 21. Vd. I. Note (9). 
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this as conſequent upon the aſſertion of ſome 
of his adverſaries; and yet immediately after, 
I think, he makes it appear to be his own 
opinion. He ſays, This I would willingly 
cc be ſatisfied in, Whether the ſoul when it 
* thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate 
te from the body, acts leſs rationally than 
* when conjointly with it, or no: if its ſe- 
e parate thoughts are leſs rational, then Theſe 
Men muſt fay that tbe foul owes the per- 
« feftion of rational thinking to the body: if 
c it does not, tis a wonder that our dreams 
* ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous 
* and irrational.” Here this abſurdity is 
firſt made a conſequence of what Theſe Men 
ſay ; and immediately it is ſurmiſed that the 
quality of our dreams ſhews this abſurdity to 
be fact. This is really a ſtrange way of pro- 
ceeding, to ſhufile over the odiouſneſs of an 
infinuation upon others; and in caſe they 
ſhould diſown it, and that circumſtance from 
which he would infer it, (viz. that the 
ſoul thinks without being conſcious of it) to 
eadcavour to prove it, by an appearance, 
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which he has ready at hand. Theſe Men deny . f 
that the ſoul thinks leſs or more rationally, 9 
without being conſcious of it; and therefore 0 
any conſequence of ſuch a poſition : but 5 Wy 
who is it here that appeals to the frivolouſneſs a 1 : 
and irrationality of our dreams to ſhew, that * 4 
the ſoul owes the perfection of rational think- ir 9 : 
ing to the body ? Mr. Locke ſhould have told 1 
us what were his own ſentiments of this af- . ; . 
fair; and, if it were an abſurdity, ſhewn us : j 
how it was to be avoided ; but firſt to en- K 0 
dea vour to turn it over upon his adverſaries, if f ge 
as ſomething very unjuſtifiable, which there- i F ; "as 
fore ſhewed the abſurdity of their opinion, 443 
and then to endeavour to prove it, was al- 9 | 
together ſingular. Here he ſuppoſes that the ; ohh 
ſoul itſelf produces all it hears and fees in A 
ſleep, that it thinks apart and ſeparately at =_ 

that time, and exerts the utmoſt perfection N j at 
it is capable of, when deſtitute of the help 1 * 
of the body. How unjuſt and inaccurate a 1 
repreſentation of the appearance is this? 9 3x 
This phznomenon of ſleep and dreaming 1.8 
therefore, which hath been made uſe of to bat Fo 


exalt 
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exalt the nature of matter, and depreſs the 
perfection of the ſoul, rightly conſidered 
ſhews the very contrary. It is upon the ac- 
count of the body that the activity of the 
ſoul is reſtrained, that the region of memory 
is covered up, and by. the means of the body 
that the ſoul is liable to be impoſed upon. 
The oppoſition of appearances obfervable in 
this ſtate, (of fatigue and activity, of inſenſibi- 
lity and life, at the fame time) cannot fail to 
ſhews us the oppolite natures of the two con- 
ſtituent parts of our compoſition. If this op- 
poſition of appearances had been leſs, or our 
conſtitution more perfect, perhaps we could 
not have obſerved theſe different natures with 
ſo much eaſe and certainty. If all had been 
a blank of thought and conſciouſneſs in ſleep, 
the /oul would have ſeemed to be of the fame 
nature with the body: if there had been 0 
difference of thought and conſciouſneſs then 
and at other times, the body would have ap- 
peared to be of the ſame nature with the 
ſoul ; nor could the thinking principle have 
been ſo diſtinguiſhable. There are fo many 
: — ey - LORE OP aſefal 
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uſeful and inſtructive appearances belonging 
to this phænomenon, that I am ſure a cu- 
rious, fair Enquirer would not wiſh it re- 
moved out of nature. Whateyer the Scep- 
tick may ſay, he ſeeks to deny, diminiſh, or 
pervert every circumſtance relating to it. 


How uncomfortable would it be to lie down 


in a temporary ſtate of non-exiſtence! How 
delightful is it to think that there is a world 
of ſpirits; that we are ſurrounded with in- 
telligent living Beings, rather than in a /oncly, 
unconſcious Univerſe, a wilderneſs of matter ! 
It is a pledge given us of immortality 1tclf, 
and that we ſhall not be extinguiſhed all at 


once, nor cut off from exiſtence. It is true, we 


are ſometimes inſulted with painful illuſions: 
but we are at other times gratified by more 
friendly powers. It is pleaſant to think that 
infinite goodneſs rules over all; this is a ratio- 
nal ſecurity. Were there no other thing, the 
diſcovery itſelf is worth all the pain we ſuffer. 
This appearance is offered to us as a counter- 
part to dead matter. I cannot repeat it too 
often, Every thing is beſt as God hath ordered 
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it. Nothing fo ordered is void of inſtruction. 
Who that is rational would chu/e to be with- 
out theſe intimations of an after-exiſtence ? 
But to return and ſhew other reaſons, why 
the ſcenes offered may be wild and inco- 
herent. 


XLVII. The indiſpaſition of the body may 
hinder the perfection and confiftency of the 
ſchemes deſigned. For, fince theſe Beings 
immediately affect the organ, and by it the 


ſoul ; ſome indiſpoſitions of the organ muſt | 


indiſpoſe it for their deſigns, and marr the 
inconſiſtency of their ſchemes. We ſee an 
indiſpoſed organ often hinders real external 
objects from raiſing the fame ſenſations in 
the ſoul. Some indiſpoſitions of the head fo 
affect the eyes, that the perſpective of all ob- 
jects is much marred; the images are di- 
fterted, or the objects are thrown off to a 


great diſtance, or they ſeem to dance and 


wheel round, though the outward impreſ- 


ſions are the ſame as at other times. And 


hence, more probably the confuſion of dreams 
; : after 


ai 
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after eating; than a not-dreaming, as Ariſtotle 
ſays. When the natural method of percep- 
tion may be thus vitiated ; we may warrant- 
ably fay, the like muſt happen to the im- 
preſſions made by any other cauſe. The 
rapid motion of the blood in a fever muſt of 
courſe diſturb ſuch repreſentations ; as the 
moving of water ſhatters the images it would 
otherwiſe repreſent entire (g). Sick mens 


dreams 


(z) It is worth ones while to conſider the following 
explication of this particular from Ariſtatle, which is no 
leſs applicable here, than to his hypotheſis ; and which 
therefore I ſhall tranſcribe at large. Qs: (fays he) ««- 
Jarep iv vyed, fav oGodec uni Th, ors jury gdev O 
vc USwnrov* Ge d Dauvtlas wer, ditopapuivey dt THu- 
r, we PaiveeFar arnofev, 1 el t5w ieee og 
de, nx Inga t% Qavige. "Ourw N iv T@ xaItudrw, To 
Qavidacuala, & ai vIdLuTru xivicus, ai ovubawoura 
and rd ahoFnporuw, OTE jay V6 Weicaves $015 Ths ei- 
orulvns Kunoewss dQ avizoulz THUTRY * or: d. re r 
uivgs Qatar al e eee o TEeatwdas, a sf 
rd ivvTVice, oicv Tois MENG ono, I wugfTT ug, 3 
6ivwpevais. cap. 2 De inſomn. See here N' 33, above. 
As this is remarkable, I ſhall give a tranſlation of it 
for the ſake of thoſe who may not underſtand the ori- 
ginal. “ As any liquor (ſays the Author) if it be jum- 


« bled, 
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dreams are proverbially wild. Horace com- 
pares a poem to them, where no part is of a 
piece with the reſt (). In the morning, 
when the indiſpoſition that cauſes a confu- 
fion in the brain, is well near worn off, our 


dreams begin to be more clear and intelli- 
gible ; as the ſame Author obſerves, and our 
experience confirms (i). And theſe conſi- 
derations not only anſwer the preſent difficulty, 
but explain another, in ſhewing that all the 
arguments for our dreams being mechanical, 


© bled, ſometimes repreſents no image at all, and ſome- 
< times repreſents the image diſtorted, and different from 
<* what it ſhould be; bur if the liquor be undiſturbed, 
the image appears plain and conſpicuous; fo in ſleep, 
© the Parra pars and impreſſions ſometimes diſappear 
* altogether, when the aforeſaid motions are ftrong ; 
<< and ſometimes the viſions miſ-ſhaped and monſtrous, 
c and the appearances but ſlender, and weakly impreſſed; 
<« as happens to melancholick and feveriſh perſons, or 
S thoſe who are drunk.” 
66) ———Pelut ægri ſomnia, vane 


Fingentur ſpecies —— — 
() — — Quirinus 
Poſt mediam noctem viſus ; cum ſomnia vera. 
Sat. 10, lib. 1: 


__— 
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agree well enough with the preſent conclu- 
fion. What is mechanical will bear to be 
explained this way; but what is ſpontaneous, 
living, rational, will never endure to be ex- 
plained mechanically. Again, they may at 
other times offer to the imagination ſuch wild 
and frightful figures, as they know muſt na- 
turally terrify the ſoul ; which ſeems probable 
from the frightful appearances that are made 
to accompany the diſeaſe called the Incubus, 
ſpoken of before. Beſides, as there may be 
a contrariety among themſelves in their in- 
clinations and deſigns, ſo they may induſtri- 
ouſly marr each other's repreſentations, and 
impede the effects of each other's power: for 
there may be emulation and oppoſition a- 
mong them, according to the difference of 
their natures, and extent of their power. 
Now, according to the obſervation in Ne 3 5. 
ſince the fundamental truth is certain; it is 
enough to take off the preſent difficulty, that 
there is 0 open abſurdity in theſe ſuppofitions 2 
not to ſay that there is a great deal of proba- 
bility in them all. 
Vox. II. O 
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XLVIII. As to what is faid of the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing ſuch Beings buſied in 
ſuggeſting imaginary ſcenes to brute animals; 
ik it is replied that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, this is but 
5 a ſuppoſition, and nothing that we can be 
| certain of, If any one was to go about to 
prove it, he could not poſſibly do more than 
make it probable. The point is thus. We 
men have ſcenes of viſion obtruded on the 
„ foul in ſleep, where there is /fe, action, nay 
{4 and reaſon tuo: the ſoul is unconcerned in the 
. production of theſe: therefore we conclude 
that a living cauſe produces theſe viſions, and 
offers them to the perceptivity, a capacity in 
3 which we are paſſive and neceſſary. Now 
Wb ſome beaſts give ſigns, by the motions of their 
29 bodies in ſleep, that their perceptivity is not 
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wr vacant then, and that's all (&): for ſurely they 
_ = os 
10 (4) Lucretius ſays, lib. 4. ver. 9879. 

[ 7 | Venanturgue canes, in molli ſabe quiete, 

1141 Jactant crura tamen ſubito, voceſque repente 
Wit - AMittunt, & crebras reducunt naribus auras, 

* 4 ; Ut veſtigia ſi teneant invents ferarum. 


the hawk 


This is ſo; but when he ſays, birds dream that 
purſues 
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do not tell us ſo. Whence we ſuppoſe, (with 
probability indeed) that they have objects 
alſo preſented to them. And from this again 
we conclude, ſuppoſing theſe objects are 
ſuch as could not be produced without a 
defigning cauſe, and that they are forced 
upon their perceptivity, as we know the caſe 
is with us; they muſt be produced by ſuch 
a cauſe, Here the conclufion is not more cer- 
tain, than the matter of fact that leads to it: 
and as certain it muſt be. This certainty is 
not ſo great, as when we make the conclu- 
fion with reſpect to ourſelves; for then we 
infer from our own conſciouſneſs and experience; 
but in this caſe from probability only, and 
from conjecture in part. And in this there is 
no apparent abſurdity. As to the reaſons 
(ſuppoſing all that is defired) why theſe ſu- 
perior Beings ſhould be buſied in this low oc- 
purſues them, and that they fly to the ſacred groves, &c. 
it ſeerns rather a poetical embelliſhment. 


At varize fugiunt volucres, pinniſque repente, 
Sollicitant divum nocturno tempore lucos " 


Accipitres ſomno in leni fi prœlia, pugnaſque = 
Edere font perſe antes, viſeque vslantes. Thig. 
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cupation ; it is not neceffary to the conclu- 
fion, to pretend to know, or affign them. 
Yet it could not be ſhewn to be an abſurdity, 
or even any thing unphiloſophical, if one 
ſhould fay they may be confined by an over- 
ruling Power, to act under ſuch limitations, 
or on ſuch ſubjects; ſo that ſome of them 
may be tied down to illude the perceptivity 
even of brutes. And if fo, it cannot be a 
ſmall puniſhment, nor an ordinary degrada- 
tion, to Beings of ſuch high reach and fa- 
culties, to be forced to act in ſuch a groveling 
ſphere; to accommodate their repreſentations 
to the capacity of a dog, or ſwine. More 
might be faid ; but perhaps it is better to 
omit theſe things (/). 
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XLIX. The 

(7) Tf this difficulty be conſidered in another light, 
we may perhaps think it not ſo abſurd, as at firſt it would 
appear, to allow that ſeparate ſpirits may be thus occu- 
pied; when we remember that the Fit Cau/e ſubmits his 
infinite power, to perform the ſpontaneous motion of 
brute animals, as much as of men; as hath been ſhewn 
in Sect. II. Vol. I. and that he vouchſafes to guide the 
very lowsſt and moſt contemptible ſpecies of them, imme- 
diately by his own unerring reaſon. For where ſenſe 
ceaſes 
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XLIX. The laſt objection I ſhall mention, 


is an inſinuation, that our dreams are no more 


ceaſes to guide the lower creatures, in/tin#?, that is, his 
immediate direction, leads them to all the ends of I. iſe 
and Being. However contemptibly we may treat them 
in our philoſophy, they are 4 part of his creation, and 
immediate care. We may farther obſcrve with reſpect 
to the dreaming of brutes, that Ariſtatle allows the ap- 
pearance, but makes it a reaſon why our dreams are not 
ſent by God. His words are; "Oaw; d tn % rv A- 
Awv (way kxeigor re TWG, Feomtunla wi 3% av dy To 
ivvTvia, N iy TSrs N Jaume wile y 
yas Quo dann,, d A Fiz. Where it is, I think, 
very remarkable, that the nature of this ſurprizing ap- 
pearance made it otherwiſe probable, that our dreams 
were ſuggeſted by ſome intelligent efficient, had not this 
particular hindered him from concluding ſo; but as they 
are accounted for here it hath no weight. The diſtinction 
Quois yap daiuoyia an A Gag is an affected way of 
ſpeaking ; our dreams are truly $aucye, in the proper 
ſenſe of the word. Nature js 9«a in right philoſophy ; 
but 4 fatal or neceſſary conſtitution of nature (if that be 
not contradictory) is not ſo much as Jzuiv.u. He hath 
elſewhere another reaſon why our dreams are not ſent by 
God; becauſe they are only yds 23pw7:., and oi 
TYxovres, that have true and ſignificant dreams {ice his 
Book Tleęl ths xa d warns.) But undoubtedly, 
if c poor man hath a true, fignificant dream, it mult 
have a ſufficient cauſe, as much as if his pupil Alexander 
had dreamed it. 
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than the thoughts and bufineſs of the day re- 
curring : or which it may be ſuppoſed the 


ſoul itſelf ſome way or other reſumes, with- 


out the interpoſition of ſuch a cauſe as is 
here aſſigned. Mr. Locke ſays, The dreams 
* of ſleeping men are, as I take it, all made 
ce 2 of the waking man's ideas, though for 
the moſt part oddly put together (n). Lu- 
cretius ſays only fere and plerumque (n). It is 
true when Dionyſius dreams that one of his 
captains killed him, and therefore puts him 
to death as a conſpirator; this might be of a 
piece with his day-thoughts, he being a ſuſ- 


4) Book 2. cap. 1. ſect. 17. 

(n) Et quoi quiſque fere ſtudio devinctus adheret,— 
In ſomnis eadem plerumgue videmur obire - 
Cauſidici cauſas agere, & compunere leges : 
Induperatores pugnare, ac prœlia obire : 

Naute contraftum cum ventis cernere bellum : 
| Nos agere hoc autem, &c. 
Lib. 4. from ver. 959 to 982. 
It ſeems he himſelf wrote over again his Book De rerum 
natura in his ſleep. Farther on, he ſays, ſometimes after 
the publick ſhows, the ſpectators dream over again all the 
theatrical performances, dances, muſick, c. 


picious, 
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picious, bloody tyrant (o). But notwithſtand- 
ing this, it argues much inattention to be 
able to ſuppoſe, that the force put upon the 
ſoul in ſuch a ſcene, was the work of the 
foul itfelf : or that the ſpontaneity, life and 
defign in ſuch a viſion, was not the work of 
a living, deſigning cauſe. Or though we 
could ſome way or other imagine, that Ca- 
ligula fancied, he was to be aſſumed to a 
ſhare of the government of the Univerſe; and 
therefore dreamed before his death, that Ju- 
piter kicked him down from his throne (p) ; 
the ſame exception is to be made to it. But 
was it ever before in Aſtyagess waking 
thoughts, or of a piece with them, &x Twy 
aldoluy rij Fuyateds FBovai 2predov, that 
out of his Daughter there grew a Vine, which 
() Plutarch ſays of him — Ka! Mayovay JI; r.] 
Tay Tgnypivuv vs avrs i Tiaypuivay if 1ytuorics 
ava, Jotavia xate , vavss oÞatrtav auTiy * ws 
Gn" bie peInutpwis & Haxyious, This ctw; ra 
rue eig Tov Vvav awry Wage yeopuirys. He thought, be 
himſelf could not have had ſuch a dream, unleſs Mar/ſyas 
had really plotted againſt him to take away his life. 
| (2) (Vid. Sueton. in Calig,) 
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over-ſhaded all Afia ? Or again, that ſhe dif. 
charged ſuch a quantity of urine, as made 
a general inundation in it? Or when La- 
cullus, dreamed that one Autolycus deſired to 
ſpeak with him, a name he had never heard 
of before, and whoſe hiſtory he learned only 
next morning from the inhabitants of the 
place ; can it be faid that any of his waking 
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bY. thoughts had ſuggeſted this to him? We are 
4 a | placed in circumſtances every night, and ſee 
* 10 things, which for the newneſs and ftrangeneſs 
. of them, we are ſurprized how they could 
{ £8 enter our fancy. This obſervation of Mr. 


Locke's is fo far from being exact, that if he 
had made zuſt the contrary obſervation, it 
would have been equally true: which is re- 
markable enough in a man of his accuracy 
and judgment. Now, our natural curioſity 
ſhould rather have prompted us, I think, to 
ſearch out the cauſe of theſe new and frange 
viſions: allowing that the ſoul might ſome 
way or other, unknowing to itſelf, turn over 
all objects i in ſleep, formerly familiar to it; 
nay and terrify itſelf with ſome of them. Or 
if 


* — —< - 
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if our curioſity had not led us to examine 
the foreign ſort of dreams, but rather to en- 
quire into the nature of the other kind, yet 
how could the ſou), upon Mr. Locke's own 
principles, form to itſelf in ſleep a ſcene of 
our waking actions and thoughts, and be 
man be ſtill ignorant of it, without being 
two diſtinct perſons? And ſince they are the 
thoughts and actions of us rational Beings, 
could they be introduced to the ſoul again, 
but by ſome rational and intelligent cauſe ? 
If a Lawyer, to take one of Lucretius's in- 
flances, anſwers the objections of the oppoſite 
party in his ſleep, and if he made theſe ob- 
jections againſt himſelf, ſhould he not be as 
conſcious that he made them, as that he 
made the anſwers to them? If objections are 
made, the efficiency of a rational intelligent 
cauſe is intereſted, from the nature of the 
inſtance : and if the perſon himſelf anſwers 
the objections, the ſoul reaſons ſometimes in 
ſleep, or hath ideas under the conduct of the 
under landing, =» 


| That 
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L. That theſe ſeparate Agents ſhould 
ſometimes repreſent to us familiar and łnoun 
objects, and immediately after ſomething new 
and frange, hath nothing inconſiſtent in it; 
it is really rather an argument for, than an 
objeftion againſt the conclufion here made. 
If all our dreams were of one ſort, more might 
be alledged than can be, as things now are. 
One may farther ſay, if theſe Beings fait the 
viſions they offer to us, to our profeſſion, age, 
complexion, buſineſs; they ſuit them alſo to 
our paſſions, evil habits, vices. Men have 
been ſometimes in danger of killing a real 
friend, inſtead of an imaginary enemy. Lu- 
cretius tells us maculating dreams accom- 
pany youth (). The covetous, revengeful, laſ- 
civious, have thus opportunities thrown in 
their way, of indulging their vicious inclina- 
tions, without reſtraint from men, or human 
laws. And it is in this reſpect we are moſt 

(q) Tum quibus ætatis freta primitus inſinuantur, 

Semen ubi ipſa dies membris matura creauit; 
Conveniunt ſimulacra foris, e corpore quague 
Nuntia præclari voltus, c. Lib. 4. ver. 1024. 


expoſed 
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expoſed to the power and cunning of theſe 
Beings. We ought then to keep our bodies 
regular, and our minds pure, that we may 
not afford them a handle. Democritus ad- 
viſes to pray, that only good and propitious 
viſions may be formed to us in our ſleep out 
of thoſe fortuitous films and fimulacra, which 
conſtantly riſe from the ſurfaces of material 
things, and float up and down in the air (7). 
But is it not wonderful what a man can 
pray to, who believes there is no other thing 
beſides matter ; neither God nor Spirit? It is 
natural for ſuch a creature as man to pray, 
when he is in want, fear, diſtreſs ; nay, I 
think it is impoſſible not to pray at ſuch 
times; but it is ſhocking to pray to chance, 


(r) Anpexgilos ptv yag tvytoJac Qyor das amus e- 
Aoyxav eidurav TvyXavuper, % r ovuQuac % Te 
xeusa uA ij ui, z 18 regii xoſos, 1 r Oanaa % 
ra oxauc ovuPtenlas,' [Certainly to be in continual dread 
is the worſt kind of Deiſidemony; as Plutarch obſerves 


in the following part of the ſentence} a5yov ovr , 


I pos 2atpaviovs H decide ts QuAcrogiay 
x&aarnuv. In Emil. 
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or to addreſs fatal neceſſity. Is it not better 
philoſophy to pray to that Being who keeps 
theſe ſpirits in ſubjection, that their malici- 
ous deſigns upon us may be fruſtrated? 


LI. We may next take notice of the ſo- 
lutions of this appearance, given by thoſe 
who taught the materiality of the ſoul: and 
after what hath been ſaid juſt now, perhaps 
no conſideration can better ſhew us the ne- 
ceſſity of aſſigning a living intelligent cauſe for 
it, than to review the wild and unſupported 
things theſe men have ſaid to explain it, with- 
out the help of ſuch a cauſe. This is the 
chief deſign and ſubject of Lucretiuss 4th 
Book De rerum natura; in the firſt part of 
which he endeavours, in his own way, to 
ſhew the manner by which external objects 
act upon the ſenſes, and produce perception 
in the mind; reſolving to ſhew how this is 
applicable alio to the perception excited in 
us in our dream He ſuppoſes that from 
the ſurfaces of all material things there are 
continually flying off thin membranes, pel- 
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= 

licles, or ſimilar ſurfaces (s). Theſe he calls "Iv 

, : Sl 

fomulacra, membrana, cortex, effigiz. Co- 9 
lours themſelves he makes to be thin colour- Wo 
ed pellicles, inceſſantly ifluing from the co- 194 5 
loured body, and t incturing whatever they = 
fall upon with their own die (t). Such tenues, 1% 
27 ö 9 
confimileſque for marum effigie cannot be ob- io 
ſerved ſingly, he fays ; but by their conſtant 1 
(s) Nunc agere incipiam tibi quod vebementer ad has res - 58 
Attinet, efſe ea que rerum fimulacra vocamus : 18 
Duz guaſi membrane ſummo de corpore rerum -$4 Ny q 
Direptæ volitant ultro citraque per auras : Ws. 
Atque eadem nobis vigilantibus obvia menteis © 28 
Terrificant ; atque in ſomnis, cum ſæpe figuras 4 
Contuimur miras, ſimulacrague luce carentum. i 
Ver. 34: | 
And again, {38 
Dico igitur rerum effigias, tenueſque figuras : I 
Mittier ab rebus, ſummo de corpore earum ; .» 
Dux quaſi membrana, vel cortex nominitanda */# ; - 
uod ſpeciem, ac formam ſimilem gerit ejus imago. 185 oF 
Duojuſcungue cluet de corpore fuſa vagari. Ver. 46. _ 

One might ask here by the by, Whence came theſe /:- — 9 
mulacra luce carentum, after the bodies were burnt or | | J "6 | 

buried? The ſurface of the urn only or tomb, ſhould | 1 
have appeared 1 
(t) Verum de ſummis ipſum quogue ſæpe colorem, &c. 1 
Ver. 72. —— 
. flux | 
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flux a number of them may, eſpecially from 
a ſpeculum (u); but that upon wood, ſtone, 
&c. the ſpectres are ſhivered and broken (+). 
Hitherto this is not much amiſs; at leaſt 
there is fancy and poetical imagination in it; 
only he ſeems to be under ſome difficulty 
when he would prove that there are thin ſur- 
faces thrown off by bodies, becauſe graſ5- 
hoppers and ſerpents caſt their exuvie at cer- 
tain times of the year ; and becauſe ſmoak, 
vapour, flame, riſe from bodies (x.) Be- 
ſides, 
(u) Sunt igitur tenues formarum conſimileſque 
Effigie, ſingillatim quas cernere nemo 
Cum poſſit : tamen aſſiduo crebrogue repulſu 
Rejectæ, reddunt ſpeculorum ex æguore viſum; 
Nec ratione alid ſervari poſſe videntur 
Tantopere, ut ſimiles reddantur quoique figure. 
Ver. 103. 


(v) Sed in aſpera ſaxa, 
Aut in materiem ut ligni pervenit, ibi jam 
Scinditur, ut nullum fimulacrum reddere poſſit. 
At cum, ſplendida que conſtant, oppoſta fuerunt, 
Denſague; ut in primis ſpeculum , mbil accidit 
horum. Ver. 148. 
(x) Principio, quoniam mittunt in rebus apertis 
Corpora res multe ; partim diffuſa ſolute ; 
Robora ſeu fumum mittunt; igneſgue vaporem ; 


Et 
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ſides, he is not aware that, if theſe pellicles 
fly off in the dark, (for it is then we ſee 
them in dreams) colours and objects muſt 
be ſeen as much, and as well in the dark, as 
in the light; and if they fly off inceſſantly, 
they muſt be equally viſible to us while a- 
wake as while we ſleep. But then this is 
not enough, that theſe fimilar ſurfaces are in- 
ceſſantly emitted from all bodies; but far- 
ther many fimulacra rerum are ſpantaneouſly 
generated, which do not riſe from any body; 
theſe are ſtill floating up and down in the 
air ; ſtill changing; and by odd combina- 
tions and encounters, make up the ſhapes of 
Giants, monſters, and wild beaſts ; no other- 
wiſe than we ſee ſtrange figures and ſhapes 
in the clouds (y). Farther on he explains 
: this 
Et partim contexta magis, condenſaque ; ut olim 
Cum veteres ponunt tunicas eſtate cicade ; 
Et vituli cum membranas de corpore ſumma 
Naſcentes mittunt; & item cum lubrica ſerpens 
Exuit in ſpinis ueſtem 
Heæc quoniam fiunt ; tenuis guogue debet imago 
Ab rebus mitti, ſummo de corpore eorum. Ver. 52. 
(3) Sed ne forte putes ea demum ſola vagare 
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this particular, that theſe fmulacra ſome: 
times ſpontaneouſly exiſt, and ſometimes 
ariſing in parts, from the bodies of real li- 
ving creatures, they happen to encounter in 
the air, and produce monſtrous compounds 
between them; as the ſurfaces arifing from 
the bodies of a man and a horſe, by ſticking 
together make up the fimulacrum of a cen- 
faur (2). And thus he got a fund of theſe. 
frightful appearances, fit for any purpoſe in 
which he pleaſes to employ them. Then he 


Duzcunque ab rebus rerum ſimulacra recedunt : 
Sunt etiam gue ſponte ſud gignuntur, & ipſa 
Conſtituunt ur in hoc cœlo, qui dicitur ar; 
Due multis formata madis ſublime feruntur ; 
Nec ſpeciem mutare ſuam liguentia ceſſant ; 

Et quojuſque modi formarum vertere in ara. 


Et nubeis facile interdum concreſcere in alto 
Cernimus 


Ver. 130. 
(z) Omne genus quoniam paſſim ſimulacra feruntur 
Partim ſponte ſud que fiunt are in ipſo; 
Partim gue variis ab rebus cungue recedunt : 
Et que conſiſtunt ex horum facta figuris. 
Nam certe ex vivo Centauri non fit imago, 
Nulla ſuit guoniam talis natura animalis. 
Verim ubi equi atque hominis convenit imago 
Hereſcit facile extemply won Ver. 740. 


proceeds 
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proceeds to account for viſion, and the ap- 
pearances of ſpecula, ingeniouſly enough from 
theſe principles (a). But his ſubje& goes not 
on ſo ſmoothly with him, when he comes 
to ſounds. He is aware that in dreams we 
hear ſounds, voice and ſpeech, as well as ſee 
images, and moving figures ; and fince voice 
and found have a corporeal nature to impel 
the ſenſe, which truth he proves, becauſe 
ſome words hurt the throat while they are 
pronounced (þ), he depends upon his Reader's 
kindneſs, to ſuppoſe that ſounds may have 
their cortices and membrane alſo ; leaving 
him to fancy as well as he can (having thus 
ſet his imagination at work) how the images 
and ſpectres of words and ſentences, may 
hover up and down in the air, till he fall 
aſleep, and then diſcharge themſelves upon 
him in dreams. 


(4) Nunc age cur ultra ſpeculum videatur imago, &c. 
Ver. 270, 
(5) Scilicet expletis guogue janua raditur oris 
Rauca viisz & iter lædit, qua vox it in auras. 
Ver. 535. 


Vor. II. mn n 
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LH. Theſe foundations being laid, he 
comes to the ſolution of dreaming, which is 
now an cafy affair: for theſe ſpectres and fi- 
mulacra of corporeal things, conftantly emit- 
ted from them, and floating up and down in 
the air, come and affault the foul in fleep (c). 
And as for chimera's, and other monſtrous re- 
preſentations, theſe he had prepared before- 
hand, (ver. 130. & ſeq.) All this is well 
enough, if he had but taken care to tell us, 
how theſe fimulacra, fach fender pellicles, 
get in whole and entire to the breaſt, or heart, 
which he makes the feat of the foul, as hath 
before been obſerved ; for he allows they are 
ſhattered, when they fafl upon any rugged, 
aneven farface : and in giving the difference 
between ſounds and images, he fays, though 
a ſound may get whole and entire through 
any chink, or cranny, yet an image or fimu- 
lacrum cannot; but muſt be ruined and bro- 
ken, if it hath not room to enter all at 


() Nunc age; que movent animum res, acripe & und- 
Dux veniunt, veniant in mentem, perripe paucis. 
Principio hoc dico, rerum ſimulacra vagari 
Multa modis multi. Ver. 726. 


(d) once 
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once (d). But leaving many inconſiſtencies 
untouched ; let us take notice of the ſhifts 
Lucretius 1s put to, in accounting firſt, how 
theſe cortices of bodies ſhould have motion and 
life; and then how they ſhould a# with 
dien, reaſon, and intelligence. Here he can- 
not ſo much as alledge his efficient cauſe, 
chance ; for all this muſt be done in an in- 
Rant : there is not an eternity of time, 
wherein theſe pellicles may dance about, 
and 

Omme genus motils, & catits experiund) ; 

Tandem deveniant in taleis diſpoſituras. 

Lib. 1. ver. 1025. 

till at length they caſually form the viſion to 


be preſented to the ſoul. As to the firſt ; how 


theſe fluctuating f/xzs of bodies ſhould have 
life and action, ſo as to repreſent a regular 


(4) Nimirum quia yox per flexa foramina rerum 
Incolumis tranſire poteſt ; ſimulacra renutant : 


F — enim, niſi recta foramins tranant. 
Ver. 603: 
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Brachidque in numerum jactare, & catera 


membra : 
Nam fit, ut in ſomnis facere hoc videatur 
imago. Ver. 773. 


He ſays this is not wonderful; for it is not 
the ſame image that performs this: but that 
there are as many different images, as we 
fancy there are different poſtures of the ſame 
image: that when one of theſe exuv, of 
bodies hath appeared, and repreſented one 
poſture, it is deſtroyed, and another different 
one comes, and repreſents the ſecond poſture, 
which we ſtill fancy to be the firſt; and juſt 
ſo, a third caſe, or thin ſheet of matter ap- 
pears in a third poſture, &c. 
Non mirum eſt fimulacra moveri. 
Qurppe ubi prima perit, alioque eſt altera nata 
Endo ſtatu; prior hac geſtum mutdſſe videtur. 
| Ibid. 
Grave men perhaps will be angry with me for 
tranſcribing theſe abſurdities: and it would 
not, I own, be excuſable, if it were not to 
ſhew what kind of philoſophy hath been 
embraced, rather than the exiſtence of ſepa- 
rate 
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rate ſpirits ſhould be acknowledged, 
e forte animas Acherunte reamur 
Effugere ; aut umbras inter vi vas volitare : 
Neve aliquid noſtri poſt mortem poſſe relingui, 
Se. Ver. 41. 
For, as appears from what was lately ſaid, 
all this is the doctrine of Democritus (e). And 
certainly, no words could ſo well demon- 
ſtrate to us the folly of attempting to ac- 
count for this various, wonderful, living ap- 
pearance (ſo to ſpeak) as remarking upon 
theſe abſurd fictions. And to fave the trouble 
of repeating it often, let me obſerve, that 
the Authors of all the other hypotheſes would 
be as ridiculous, if they were as minute. 
They ſay ſome general thing or other; but 
dare not offer to apply their ſolutions to any 


(e) Ariflatle ſays, cap. 3. Iles! ris v vavoy vl 
x15. Tory ff av ay ud, 1 dc Atye Anudxga- 
ros, ld % amoppoas ai rid %,. What Ariftotle 
ſubſtitutes inſtead of this, is his own ſolution; where, if 
we conſult the place, we ſhall ſee no leſs egregious tri- 
fling. © Becauſe the air is not ruffled with wind in the 
«© night-time, the xe e have more effect, and the 
++ dreams are fitter to be divined from! 
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one inſtance. As to the ſecond difficulty, 
Why theſe empty ſheets of matter ſhould act 
with reaſon and intelligence, inſtead of pre- 
tending to ſolve it, he turns another way, to 
aſk. queſtions concerning it, ſuch as, whether 
we thay not ſuppoſe that they wait the nod 
of the will? 

Anne voluntatem noftram ** a tuentur? 

Et fimul ac volumus nobis occurrit imago? 

Ver. 782. 

Or, when they repreſent ſome theatrical per- 
formance, Whether we are not to think, 
that theſe curtices are learned, and fill of art? 

Scilicet arte madent ſimulacra, & dota va- 

gantur, 

Nocturno facere nt paſſint in tempore ludes ? 

Let any one in this place reflect on the ne- 


ceſſity that foreed Lucretius to make theſe 


extraordinary ſuppoſitions. And then let me 
ask a Sceptic, who has ever ſo little inge- 
nuity left, if it be not a ſtrange attempt to 
account for life and reaſon mechanically. To 
mention only one thing more; he crowns 
all, in his accounting for ſpontaneous mo- 

e on — * 
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tion, and volition, by theſe ſurfaces. He fays, 
the ſurface of walking (I know no better Eng- 
liſb word for it) beats upon the ſoul, excites 
the will of walking in it; and fo protrudes 
the whole corporeal bulk. 
Nunc qui fiat, uti paſſus proferre queamus, 
Cum volumus, 
Et que res tautum hoc oneris protrudere noſtri 
Corports inſuerit dicam : tu percipe dicta. 
Dico animo naſtro primum ſimulacra meandi 
Accedere, atque ani mum pulſare, ut diximus 
ante. 
Inde voluntas fit. Ver. 875. 


LIII. Others to avoid theſe abſurdities, have 


ſought the ſolution of this appearance, from 


the mechaniſin of the body only. Mr. Hobbes 
endeayours to account for it thus, chap. 2. of 
his Leviathan, concerning the imagination. 

© When a body is once in motion, it moveth 
e (unleſs ſomething elſe hinder it) eternally ; 
c and whatſoever hindereth it, cannot in an 


« inſtant, but in time, and by degrees, quite 


F6 extinguiſh it: and as we fee in the water 
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te though the wind ceaſe, the waves give not 
« over rolling for a long time after; ſo alſo it 
e happeneth in that motion, which is made 
ee in the internal parts of a man, then when 
the ſees, dreams, c. For after the object 
« is removed, or the eyes ſhut, we ſtill re- 
<« tain an image of the thing ſeen, though 
more obſcure than when we ſee it.” ——So 
again in chap. 45. he fays, And the mo- 
tion made by this preſſure, continuing af- 
te ter the object which cauſed it is removed, 
* is what we call imagination, and memory, 
e and (in ſleep, and ſometimes in great di- 
© Rempers of the organs, by ſickneſs or vio- 
« lence) a dream.” Thus he makes dream- 
ing to be the preſſure made in the organ, con- 
tinuing or repeated in ſleep. But this is fo 
ſhamefully poor and unſatisfying a cauſe of 


this appearance, that it accounts for nothing; 


and it is almoſt loſs of time to ſtay to ſhew 
the lameneſs of it. Every thing faid, is as 
eaſily denied as affirmed, and with a hun- 


dred times more probability. How comes 


{his notion to be Gyan. qpinin, ether 6 hoth 
been 
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been ſtopped, by ſo many intervening, various, 
contrary motions ? Though a moving body 
without external impediment, will always 
move on ; this does not prove that it will 
move on through all the impediments it can 
meet with : or that it will take up a motion 
once extinguifhed, and that after fo long an 
interruption. There is no circumſtance com- 
mon to a body moving in vacuo, (of which 
this axiom is true) and the internal parts of a 
man's body. A pendulum moving freely, will 
not move half a night; why ſhould the in- 
ternal parts of a man's body, crowded, ob- 
ſtructed, move the whole night? nay, why 
fhould they move moſt freely in the morn- 
ing? It had been altogether as ſatisfactory to 
have ſaid, that a fennis ball, when a motion 
is 7mpreſſed upon it by a racket, and then de- 
ftroyed by the contrary force of another racket, 
will, when that contrary force is ſpent, be- 
gin and continue the firſt impreſſed motion: 
or that a harpficord, when a tune is firſt 
played upon it, and then a dozen of other 
tunes, will when the motion of them alt is 


ſtopped, 
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ſtopped, begin the firſt tune of itſelf again. 
Beſides, according to this account, either 
the laſt impreſſed motion ſhall be firſt re- 
newed, after we fall aſleep, and we ſhould 
dream over the day-objects retrograde; or all 
the waking motions ſhould be renewed in order, 
and we ſhould do every thing twice over; or 
the ftrongeſt only ſhould be renewed. But this 
is ridiculous, and contrary to fact. We ſee 
things in ſleep that have not been in our wak- 
ing thoughts for many days, or years before, 
perhaps never. And what can be faid of 
theſe from this ſolution ? Or perhaps we ſee 
ſomething in a dream, that is familiar to us; 
and immediately after a thing, that we never 
thought on before : why are theſe joined to- 
gether ? or how can a motion be continued, 
that is begun only for the firſt time? This 
is ſo unperforming an hypotheſis, that it an- 
ſwers for nothing. He brings in cold, as has 


been obſerved above, to breed dreams of fear; 


and heat, thoſe of anger. Why doth he not 
apply this hypotheſis of his, to account for 
Brutus's viſion ? Or if that was too hard, 
To mo for 
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for Calpurnia's the night before Cæſar was 
killed? Or at leaft for ſome common in- 
ſtance? Every Hypotheſis-Maker makes a trial 
of his hypotheſis, to ſhew how well it does. 
Laſtly, If we hear ſome kind of ſounds long, 
they will continue in the ears it is true, for 
ſome time after, while we are awake ; but 
are broken off immediately in ſleep , which 
is directly againſt Mr. Hobbes's obſervation. 


LIV. It is to be remarked, that this Au- 
thor hath given ſome dreams à higher origi- 
nal. In the fortieth chapter of this Book he 
writes thus. The father of the faithful, 
<* and firſt in the kingdom of God by cove- 
« nant was Abraham. For with him was 
* the covenant firſt made; wherein he ob- 
© liged himſelf, and his feed after him, to 
« acknowledge and obey the commands 
« of God; not only ſuch as he could take 
te notice of, (as moral laws) by the light of 
© nature; but alſo ſuch as God ſhould in a 
ce ſpecial manner deliver to him by dreams and 
* vom. — And, having in a few words 

| inſiſted, 
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inſiſted, that there was no need of a parti- 
cular contract, to add force to the obligation 
of moral laws, he continues And 
« therefore the covenant which Abraham 
made with God, was to take for the com- 
c mandment of God, that which in the 
© name of God, was commanded him in 4 
e dream or vi/ion ; and to deliver it to his 
« family, and cauſe them to obſerve the 
e ſame.” All that can be ſaid to this, Ithink, 
is, that he who wrote thus, ſhould not have 
advanced ſuch an hypotheſis, for ſolving the 
appearance of dreaming in a mechanical way. 
Were thefe dreams the motions only of external 
objects impreſſed on the ſenſes, and continued 
after the objects themſebves were gone ? A mo- 
nitory dream or viſion, as to the natural ma- 
ner of its production, is ſo like another dream 
which is not monitory, that it is ſtrange 
any one ſhould aſſign ſuch oppoſite cauſes, for 
effects every way alike, except in relation to 
certain events which are to follow. Nor is it 
leſs ſurprizing, that, after what he has vrrit- 
ten in many places, he ſhould ftill conclude 

with, 
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with ſo much aſſurance, and ſo little argument, 
that the ſoul of man, all ſpirits, and God 
infinite in all perfections, are but material 
things (as hath been obſerved above.) This 
is but a poor remedy for the jargon of the 
ſchools which he complains of. 


LV. This laſt ſolution of dreaming is taken 
from Ariſtotlès; and ſo little different from 
it, that the ſame conſiderations ſhew them 
both to be quite foreign to the purpoſe. Ari- 
floth ſays, that the objects of ſenſe produce 
ſenſation in every one of the organs; and 
that this ſenſation, or perception [xd dog 
remains in the organs, not only while the 
objects act, but after they are gone /; 
illuſtrating his account, with the examples 
of thoſe, who by long looking on the ſun, 


(f) T19 iss 38 ivunvor, % mas yivelai, in Tav Tee) 
Ty vTvov ovpſSawoav dns av youpioupey* TH yas 
aroIyra xa3' ixa5ov aug Inner, nu fumruUBSowV alc - 
Inow * & 1 vn, vs awTav Wages, S u fy- 
uTa8xa iv mis aioFyrygious, fvieyeoav THY aioIroean, 
GANG & GTA EUV. x. 1. N. cap. 2 


or 
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ſee nothing when they tura away their eyes, 
3:4 Thv r Undoav “u Tols ouuaoy, 
Utd TE Gros, and of thoſe, who by looking 
long on any colour, fee all objefts of that 
colour; and of thoſe who think every thing 
moves, after having long looked on running 
water (g). It were to be wiſhed, by this ſolu- 
tion of his, that he had tried to explain any 
common inſtance of dreaming, fack as that 

g) After which he obſerves that violent ſounds render 


1: men thick of bearing; and that frong ſcents, ating 
; 14 long on the organ, blunt the quickneſs of that ſenſe af. 
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44h rav de But all this is only going about with little 
n diſtant ſimilitudes, and begging men not to be over dif- 
Wb |. ficult to be perſuaded : a common ſhiſt when men would 
q account for ſome great thing, from unſatisfying prin- 
ciples. Lucretius is remarkable for this art through his 

whole book; a ſmall reſemblance, which rather doth not 
contradict, than confirm, ſerves for a proof with him. 
Yet, I know not how, he came to venture to be ſo par- 
ticular in this caſe: charmed, I ſuppoſe, with the paeti- 
cal irgaginatian ; and therefore he appears fo ridiculouſly 
_ abſurd: but, as has been faid, if other Authors had offered 
to apply cheir ſolutions miuutely to particular caſes, we 
ſhould have ſeen abundancę of as ſilly and ridiculous ſup- 
poſitions. Let any one make the trial upon his examples. 
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of the man with the fword, purſuing, and 
threatening us ; or that he had taken notice 
of that diverfity of conſciouſneſs, that is in the 
rational part of the @avrzouz; or of that 
ſpontaneity, which is in the animate part of 
it (ſee Ne 25.) fo different from what the 
ſoul itſelf thinks and does, as he himſelf ob- 
ſerves; or that he had explained how ſuch 
force and violence is uſed upon the foul, by 
this remainder of external impreſfions, which 
ſhould feem familiar to it. Surely we may 
fay that theſe motions, excited in the viſory 
nerves, by the ſun, or colours, or the running 
water, are now quite ftopped, when we ſee 
all other objects again, as we faw them be- 
fore; and therefore that it muſt be ſo 2 for- 
tiori, with reſpect to other objects, which 
do not make ſuch ſtrong impreflions. Be- 
fides, ſuch a confufion as remains even during 
the time they laſt, could never be the cauſe 
of that diſtin? vißan we have in fleep ; nor 
therefore any remainder of motion the cauſe of 
diftinF perception then. Nor could we deduce 
the infinite variety of dreams, from this mi- 
3 form, 
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224 An Eſſay on the 
form mechanical cauſe. Nothing new could 
then ever be offered to the ſoul in fleep; all 
being the remains of familiar waking impreſ- 
fions. Could ordinary common objects, oc- 
caſion the appearance of objects we never faw 
before ? With the leave of fo great a man, 
would it be at all more abſurd to fay, that 
the /hadnw of Coriſcus's body (), which only 
moves as his body moves, may become a 
living intelligent agent; than to ſay, that the 
impreſſions made by Cori/cus's actions on the 
ſenſory while awake, may perform other 
ſpontaneous, rational actions, of which Corif- 
cus himſelf never gave a copy? Lucretius's f- 
mulacra are more entertaining; nor really are 
they leſs ſatisfactory than this dry notion. 
When a /chool-boy aſks his Maſter ſomething, 
that happens to be too hard for them both ; 
the Maſter pretends to give him a reaſon, and 
the boy is put off, thinking he is not yet ad- 
vanced enough to underſtand ſuch deep 
things: but the Mafter hath not that fatis- 
faction in his own mind, which ariſes from 


(>) De infornniis, cap. 2. | 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 228 
knowing the caſe, and his having made an- 
other underſtand it. So, I think, it is with 
Democritus, Epicurus, Ariſtotle, and their ſe- 
veral followers: whatever theſe men ſaid to 
amuſe others, they had not the pleaſure to 
believe themſelves. 


LVI. Before we leave this ſubje& of our 
dreams, there is one circumſtance more to 
be obſerved in them, wonderful enough; 
which might be of uſe to us, if we could 
enter more into the nature of it. I ſhall only 
endeavour to expreſs the appearance itſelf, and 
take notice of a truth, which ſeems naturally 
to follow from it : perhaps ſome other hand 
may not diſdain to purſue it. It is this: In 
our ſleep per forts and objects are frequently pre- 
ſented to us, with the newneſs of which we 
are no way ſurpriſed, becauſe we ſeem to 
know them. They are repreſented as known 
and familiar objects, and we allow them to 
be ſuch, - being acquainted with them at 
firft fight ; though we know not how, nor 
where, ſuch familiarity was contracted : for 
Vor. II. Q 
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226 An Eſſay on the 

on awaking, we wonder how we thought 
we knew them, or entered fo eaſily into their 
deſigns and buſineſs. We frequently think 
we come into a company, where we ſeem to 
know what we came for, and what is every 
one's part of the buſineſs in hand: or we are 
all on a ſudden engaged in circumſtances, 
and a courſe of action, which appears to us 
to be the conſequence of former action, which 
we readily own we have been concerned in. 
A man imagines he 1s in danger or trouble, 
becauſe he did ſuch things formerly, of which 
he ſeems to know himſelf guilty : he is ſtung 
with grief and remorſe for crimes he allows 
he hath perpetrated years before ; or he is 
praiſed for great and virtuous actions, of 
the merit of which he ſeems ſecretly conſci- 


ous. ' In a word, there is this notable diffe- 


rence between what we ſee while awake, 
and what we ſee in ſleep; that if we fee any 
thing new while awake, we know that it is 


new to us, and find that difficulty and un- 
_ ealineſs in us, which attends ignorance and 


—— but oftentimes it happens, 
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though we ſee a thing for the firſt time only 
in ſleep, yet we do not think it ne to us, but 
familiar, and not new. This, I believe, will 
be found to be every one's experience, and 
an ordinary qualification of our ſleeping 
thoughts. Any one will be ſurpriſed when he 
obſerves that this knowledge, which the ſoul 
is prompted with in dreams, of the perſons 
and objects then offered to it, vaniſhes as 
ſoon as the ſenſes are opened, and external 
objects begin to act through them; as if the 
recovering our former experience of the things 
in real life, darkened and chaſed away the 
other ; or as if theſe two were inconſiſtent 
together, 


LVII. I ſhall venture to give an inſtance 
or two of this kind of dreams, to help the 
better to explain what I mean; the exactneſs 
in the relation of which may be depended 
on: or, it is the ſame thing if we ſuppoſe 
them imaginary examples, made to. be rea- 
ſoned from ; provided there be nothing im- 
probable or prodigious in them: if it were 
OR 7 poſlible 
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223 An Eſſay on the 

poſſible for any inſtance in this ſubject to 
be fuch (i). A perſon dreams, for inſtance, 
that he hath lived for a conſiderable time in a 
ſtate of marriage with a certain woman, who 
had been dead many years before ; and though 
he knows not the beginning of this affair, 
or how it came about, yet he allows it to be 
ſo, remembers ſome circumſtances of their paſt 
life together, and ſeems to know the ſituation 
of their circumſtances at preſent, as if he 
had been led into it from the experience of 
ſome years. Again, another hath this ſcene 
preſented to him in his ſleep. He fancies @ 
perſen reads to him certain ſentences out of a 
book, and that neither the perſon reading, nor 
the ſubject read, are unknown to him, but 
that he is familiarly acquainted with both; 
infomuch that he knows beforehand, what 
the other is to read to him, and the deſign 
of the writer: and bath his remarks ready to 
offer upon it, as if he had peruſed this vi- 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 229 
fonary Author long fince. And upon awak- 
ing, he remembers ſome of the words read 
to him, and ſomething of what he had to 
obſerve concerning it: but the ſcene gradu- 
ally diſappears; and the more he ſeeks to re- 
cover his own ſleeping arguments, and the 
other's reaſons, by the help of his waking 
memory, the more they are darkned by that 
very endeavour. One under this diſappoint- 
ment will be vexed that he did not dream 
on, or that any thing ſhould diſturb him, 
while he is endeavouring to catch the ſhy 
remains of his viſion, or if poſſible, to replace 
himſelf in the fame ſtate of conſciouſneſs, 
Here is a whole ſcene (or ſmall conſiſtent 
ſyſtem) of inſtantaneous knowledge, which 
might be concerning any one affignable fub- 
jet, as well as another, (for the prompting 
us with a ready familiarity with any know- 
able ſubject, without our own pains in ac- 
quiring it by the ordinary methods, is the 
only difficulty in the appearance) and which 
might have been continued, I think, to any 
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length, by the fame Power that began it (4). 


| LVIII. This 

(4) I beg leave here to endeavour to take off a par- 
ticular objection againſt the preceding part of this Eſſay, 
but urged chiefly againſt the ſubject of theſe two laſt 
paragraphs. It is ſaid, The ſolution I have given, and 
<< eſpecially what I mention in this place, makes dreams 
© mere enchantment and Roficrucian-work, which it is 
* abſurd to admit into philoſophy and among natural ap- 
c pearances; and that upon this account, we ſee Men 
© have always choſen to explain the phænomenon ano- 
© ther way.” But with much ſubmiſſion, I defire thoſe 
who make this objection, to review the appearance itſelf 
once again; and then let them ſay, Whether I have miſ- 
repreſented it; whether it is not really what may be call- 
ed enchantment and Ryo/icrucian-work in itſelf, and ab- 
ſtracting from any ſolution ; and whether this enchantment 
be not a true and real phenomenon, actually exhibited in 
nature. Let it be conſidered, that this ſort of objec- 
tion muſt of neceſſity be levelled, not againſt any ſolu - 
tion, but the appearance itſelf, as it ſtands in nature; 
ſince it is certain that if there be any thing which can be 
called enchantment or Roſicrucian-work, if that be not 


contradictory and abſolutely impoſſible, this appearance 


is ſuch in the literal meaning of the word. And if it be 
2 common and conſtant appearance in nature, how can 
it be abſurd to admit it into philoſophy, or allow it a 
place among natural phænomena? Hence my ſolution 
cannot make it enchantment, it being ſuch in itſelf ante- 
cedent to any ſolution that can be given. If it be meant 
that although it be ſuch as is here repreſented, we ſhould 
nevertheleſs, endeayour to account for it in ſome other 


v. 
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LVIII. This is the appearance. And it 
ſeems inexplicable to our preſent philoſophy. 
The objects of ſenſe, to ſpeak only of theſe, 
leave an impreſſion upon the organ by acting: 
this the ſoul applies to, and conſults, when 
it would confider the objects themſelves, now 
abſent. When they ac again, if the firſt im- 
preſſion be not quite worn out, they retouch 
and ſtrengthen it; and the ſoul becomes per- 


Cipient. 
way, or elſe let it quite alone. I anſwer; As to the ac- 
counting for it any other way, I am not able; let any 
one try it who pleaſes. With what ſucceſs it hath been 
accounted for in all the mechanical ways hicherto attempt- 
ed, I leave the world to judge. And as to letting it quite 
alone, I did not certainly go out of my road to find it, 
but had it placed directly in my way, by thoſe Authors 
who had treated of it before. It is objected as a reproach 
on the rational nature of the ſoul, inſiſted on by Mate- 
rialiſts, and pompouſly accounted for as an effect of mat- 

ter and mechaniſm. All this being inconſiſtent with the 
inertia of matter, and the account of mechaniſm which 
I have given, forced me to engage in this difficult, ab- 
ſtruſe ſubject. And if what I have advanced concerning 
it be juſt, there can be no harm done; only men will be 
_ obliged to alter their opinions a little, and that to the right 
ſide; but if it ſhould be wrong, I am not quite fo fooliſh 
as to imagine it can paſs. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that 
s fubject of this kind will be let quite alone; whoever 
Q 4 thinks 
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cipient, not of a new impreſſion, but of an 
impreſſion renewed : for the laſt impreſſion is 
perceived congruous to, or coincident with 
the firſt, if I may ſo ſpeak. Hence the ſoul 
perceives that object with memory: for me- 
mory (as we are paſſive in it) is only a things 
being brought into the perception, with a 
ſecondary and concomitant perception, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from a new perception, and 
makes it appear only a perception renewed : 

or 


thinks he can make any advantage of it, will bring it intq 
dis fide of the controverſy. e 
that Demacritus brought it firſt into the controverſy, ob- 
Yerving Homer's authority ſo prevalent on the other fide ; 
though Homer ſpoke of it as nature pointed out, without 
heing of any party. But ever ſince, theſe Men have 
always brought it into their fide of the controverſy. 

But after all, do not thoſe who are leaſt willing to admit 
of enchantment and Roſicrucian-work among the appear- 
ences of nature, find themſelves ſo enchanted, deluded, 
impoſed upon every night? Have they not experience of 
the force and efficacy of this art! If they have not experi- 
ence of it, they are proof, it ſeems, againſt the c2uſe of this 
phznomenon, whatever it be, whether matter and motion, 
or immaterial Agents; and if they are not proof againſt 
hat cauſe, to what purpoſe is it to diſpute about the 
game, while they own the thing itſelf? Beſides, has not 


every 
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or that it was there once at leaſt before. Ac- 
cordingly, the oftener a thing hath been in 
the perception, ſtill accompanied with this 
ſecondary perception, the ſtronger the me- 
mory of it is; for the firſt impreſſion is till 
made more lively and laſting : and on the 


other hand, when the firſt impreſſion is al- 


moſt worn aut, this ſecondary perception is 
dark, and memory weak ; and when an ob- 
je& hath been long out of the perceptivity, 

ſo 


every Author who treats on this ſubject, aſſigned more 
wonderful inſtances than I have ventured to give? And 
is not this, firſt to otoun the power of the cauſe exerted 
in the effect, and then to di/own it again, by giving it a 
falſe name? It muſt be prepoſterous to endeavour to int 


the cauſe, and exalt the effect at the ſame time. Is it 


not inconſiſtent in Cicero, when he would treat of every 
thing that is noble and ſublime ; 3 When he would explain 
the conſtitution of the Univerſe, the order and motion 
of the heavenly bedies ; when he would ſpeak of the na- 
ture of the ſoul, and of the infinite Fountain of all Being; 
in a word, when he would expreſs the nobleſt ſentiments 
that can enter into the mind of man ; to deliver all un- 
der the form of a dream, and yet elſewhere to ſay —— 
Ommum ſomniorum eadem eft ratio, &c ? Either ſome 
dreams have a higher original, or he degrades his ſubject, 
by dreffing it up as a dream. On his ſuppoſition, it 
muſt have been as probable, 6 
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ſo that the impreſſion is quite cancelled, it 
is as new to us, as if it had never been there 
before ; becauſe it is entirely a new impreſ- 
fion, not an impreſſion renewed. Hence it 
is that many caſualties which affect the ſen- 


ſory, 

ſaid, all this was the rovings Ma man in @ fever, as the 

Dream of a Scipio. This is confeſſing one way, and de- 
nying another. 

As to what I obſerve concerning dreams in theſe two 


laſt paragraphs; That in them we are often prompted 
with an injJantaneous knowledge of things we never 


thought of while awake, and a ready familiarity with 
objects altogether new ; I muſt refer to men's own expe- 
rience for the truth of it. I cannot indeed bring an au- 
thoriry from any Mriter on this ſubject whom I have ſeen, 
to vouch the juſtneſs of this obſervation ; but if it may 
be determined by experience, authority will not appear 
abſclutely neceſſary. We ſeem to know a per/on in a 
Dream, and the character he bears, at firſt ſight ; or the 
circumſtances he is in, and his inclinations to us; though 
on awaking, we can find nothing in our former know- 
ledge that can agree to him. We rarely admire any thing 
then for its novelty, and ſeem never to be uneaſy for 
want of information, let the circumſtances be ever ſo 
new; though we ſhould certainly be uneaſy in a waking 


fate, till we had informed ourſelves about every thing 


we ſaw. In ſhort, we enter fo readily and eafily into 
every thing heard and ſeen while we ſleep, that nothing 
ſurpriſes us, merely becauſe it is ſtrange and new. Apd 
this 
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ſory, weaken the impreſſions made on it, 
and conſequently affect the memory equally. 
(See Ne 12. of Set. V. Vol. I. concerning 
the ſoft and yielding ſubſtance of the ſenſory.) 


Drunk- 
this itſelf ſeems ſurpriſing and wonderful, if we compare 
it with the way how the mind is differently affected, while 
we are awake. It is true, they who ridicule or deſpiſe 
this whole appearance, and every circumſtance obſervable 
in it, as below a philoſophical conſideration, may perhaps 
be diſſatisfied; but that is not to be prevented. It is not- 
withſtanding a real phænomenon, and this is a real cir- 
cumftance of it; and fince ſome of the moſt celebrated 
Authors, as Ari/totle, Lucretius, c. have treated it in 
2 philoſophical way, the ridicule or contempt ſhould fall 
upon them firſt; . unleſs it be meritorious to exalt the 
powers of matter and mechaniſm, as they have done, 
ang ridiculous to diſſent from them, 

But let me ſeriouſly ask, If all that I contend for were 
true, would men be in a worſe condition, than if matter, 
and unguided motion performed all that is done in the U- 
niverſe? This is a plain que/tion, and the anſwer to it 
will decide a great deal in a few words. / the motion of 
matter be guided, all that I contend for (or elle more 
than I cantend for in the preſent caſe) is allowed. There 
is then no ſhifting, nor declining of conſequences. F 
the motion of matter be not guided ; we are at the mercy 
of the moſt inexorable of all things, brute-matter toſſed 
about by chance. And is it not ſtrange for men to pre- 
tend to foreſee /uch dreadful conjequences in the one caſe, 
and to be in ſuch ſecurity in the other? Directian and 
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Drunkenneſs, old age, a ſtroak or wound on 
the head, and many diſeaſes do this: and, as 
has been obſerved above, this is the conſtant 
and firſt effect of ſleep. Memory, as we are 
active in it, is the power itſelf belonging to 


the foul, whereby it applies the perceptive 
capacity to read, as it were, theſe former 
impreſſions; or it is in general that power of 
the ſoul, whereby it directs the perceptivity 
to the confideration of any former object. 
And this power na way depends on the mat- 

ter 


fuperintendence terrifies them, and the abſence of theſe 


makes them eaſy! But to proceed; I have ſhewn that 
the motion of matter is guided in every the moſt con- 
temptible appearance in the univerſe ; after which, let us 


ſuppoſe that the preſent appearance is merely mechanical, 


as mechanical as any man would have it to be: And this 
only engages a Higher Power in it, according to the ar- 
gument in N 29. fince the Firſt Cauſe is the ſole Mover 
in all mechanical motions. And thus, out of an unwill- 
ingneſs to allow a juſt and adequate cauſe of this phæno- 
menon, we neceſlarily intereſt the very Firſt and Higbeſ 
Being in the production of it; and, as I faid above, No 45. 
Note {e), load the Deity with all that is mean and un- 
worthy, left we ſhould degrade inferior Agents. It haps 
pens here, as before, with reſpect to the inertia of matter; 
(fee the Note (p) N' 22. Sect, 1.) As long as matter was 


* 
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ter of the body. It hath been ſhewn to be a 
contradiction to ſay, The ſoul cannot exert 
its active power without the help or inſtru- 


ſuppoſed a reſiſting ſubſtance, an immaterial Mover was 
neceſſary; and when we ſuppoſed it quite unreſiſting, the 
difficulty we would have avoided became greater. So in 
this point, if dreams are allowed to be immechanical, all 
that is contended for follows; and if they are denied to 
be immechanical, more than is contended for becomes 
unavoidable. A greater evidence than this cannot well 
be deſired. 

To conclude therefore; as this appearance is really what 
may be called enchantment and Roſicrucian-work, as it 
fands in nature; ſo not only Homer, Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, &c. but even Lucretius, Democritus, Ariſtotle, 
and others of that fide, have repreſented it as ſuch. They 
never pretend to diſguiſe, or diſſemble the enchantment 
which we are often under, and feel with uneaſineſs and 
pain. Common experience would have given them the 
lie. Macrobius has gone fo far, as to name five different 
kinds of this enchantment, dates, dhe, Xperience, inf 
, and Qurrdowa, [omnium que videre ſibi dormientes 
videntur, quinque principales ſunt diverſitates & nomina, 
Sc. In ſom. Scip.] Hence if there be any !mputation or 
reproach in the preſent objection, no man who ever 
wrote on this ſubject is free from it. The only difference 
between theſe Writers is, That ſome of them have af- 
cribed this enchantment to dead matter, and others 
thought /me other Agent was neceſſary. And indeed if 
ever a dream was what might be called papa, or xp 
ri7p065, it would be ſtrange to make dead matter the Agent. 

mentality 
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mentality of dead matter. The ſoul muſt act 

upon matter firſt, to make it inſtrumental * 

and matter could not be the inſtrument of this 
| previous aftion. See Sect. IV. Ne g. Vol. I. 

E ö Z Note (+). Thus much of theſe two kinds of 
n 


memory here: and we ſhould not forget the 
difference between them, becauſe, in a ſtate 
* of ſeparation, the laſt ſort will be without 
1 impediment. 


RY ' LIX. Now from this account of memory 
1 10 it ſhould follow, that every new impreſſion 
if 1 made on the ſenſory, ought to appear new 
1 to the ſoul: and yet we ſee it is otherwiſe 
[ol | with reſpect to the impreſſions made by theſe 


inviſible agents. It is one thing to ſee in 
ſleep perſons, quorum tellus amplectitur aſſa (as 
Lucretius expreſſes it) alive and before us, 
with whom we are once acquainted ; 

uod ne miremur ſopor atque oblivia curant : 
and quite another to ſee perſons, who on their 
being preſented for the very firſ# time, are 
familiar to us, and ſeem to have had former 
concerns with us ; to jump all at once into 
S 88 
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a train of farmer action, which we were ne- 
ver concerned in; and to become inſtantly 
poſſeſſed of a tract of experience, which we 
never acquired! This is the moſt won- 
derful appearance, I think, in nature. No- 
thing but the actions of the Deity (which 
we admire, but do not pretend to account 
for) can exceed it. But whatever this may 
proceed from, whether from a different way 
of acting on the ſenſory ; or ſome particular 
power and efficacy, which ſo affects the ſoul 
as to prompt it with an inſtantancous know- 
ledge of all objects thus offered to it; or 
whatever elſe may be the cauſe of it : we un- 
deniably gather this material point from it, 
That the ſoul is capable of a more perfect 
and ready knowledge of things, than that 
which it attains to know, by the methods 
of ſenſe and reflection; where the labour in 
the acquiſition, and the trouble in retaining, 
is ſuperſeded: and that, as there is ſuch a ca- 
pacity on the part of the foul, ſo ſpirits not 
the moſt perfect and powerful that we can 
conceive, may prompt it after this manner. 
This 
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This phznomenon is an inflance and experi- 
ment of the thing itſelf. Inveſtigation, (whesz 
ther it be concerning the nature of material 
objects, or in abſtract reaſoning) and remi- 
niſcence, are the two moſt difficult things to 
the ſoul in its preſent ftate : it requires time 
before we can make a ſufficient ſtock of ob- 
ſervations, and then we muft proceed labo- 
riouſly in comparing, and drawing conclu- 
fions from them; but this undeniable circum- 
ſtance of our ſleeping viſions ſhews us, that 
all this trouble may be ſhortned, or rather 
become quite unneceſſary. It is true, we know 
that in a ſtate of ſeparation the ſoul muſt be 
freed from all reftraint and impediment, be- 
cauſe union to matter limits and confines it ; 
but ſtill we muſt conceive it ufing its own 
power and induſtry : whereas this qualifica- 
tion of our knowledge in fleep diſcovers to us 


a ſurpriſingly new way, which we could have 


had no notion of without a trial. Without 
fach a trial and experience in fleep, all the 
perfection of our waking ſtate could not have 
fatisfied us that fach a method of affecting 

the 
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the ſoul was poſſible. The knowledge we are 
prompted with is not bare information, as 
when one tells us ſomethirig we knew not 
before; that would ſtill have appeared new : 
but this, upon firſt being ſuggeſted, is our 
former knowledge, if I may fo expreſs it, a /a- 
miliar reminiſcence. It is in this reſpe& that 
our preſent method of remembring is loſt and 
ſwallowed up in a ſuperior ſpecies of me- 
mory. Let men confider what concluſions this 
phænomenon will juſtify, either as to the aſ- 
ſiſtance the ſoul may receive in an after-ſtate, 
or the enlargement of its own faculties : I 
ſhall mention only one particular, vig. That 
the ſeveral parts of our paſt conſciouſneſs 
(which we are perpetually lofing) may be re- 
covered inſtantly, united together, and be- 
come one, by a firmer union, than the hay- 
ing recourſe to periſhable impreſſions on a 
corporeal organ, or our preſent method of re- 
miniſcence in general ; however differently 
that they may be effected from the formal 
manner ſuppoſed in the laſt paragraph. And 
this muſt at leaſt appear poſſible, when a 
| Vox. II. R thing 
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thing more difficult and incredible, cannot be 
denied to be real: for it is not by far ſo won- 
derful that we ſhould be prompted with the 
knowledge of what hath been, and been 
known too by ourſelves; as that the know- 
ledge of things that never were, ſhould appear 
as belonging to our former conſciouſneſs (J. 


LX. It will perhaps be objected, that this 
knowledge here argued from is falſe and an- 
real, an illuſion and cheat on the mind; and 


Men pretend to doubt whether the ſoul can have 
any memory, when it hath no impreſſions on a material 
ſenſory to have recourſe to; but the preſent phaznomenon 
ſhews, that memory by no means, depends on material im- 
preſſions, abſolutely ſpeaking. And if this appearance bath 
raiſed a doubt concerning the identity of our conſciouſ- 
neſs; it ſhould, in fairneſs of reaſoning, have ſatisfied that 
doubt again; conſidering that a God of truth preſides 
over all. A certain great Author ſays, © He takes his 
<* Being upon truſt. fo he might indeed, provided it 
was not from chance ; that is no ſure foundation to truſt 
to. Matter is now altogether out of the queſtion, I pre- 
ſume; and we are ſpeaking of the power of immate- 
rial Beings : and it would be quite abſurd to think there 
is no higher power in nature, than ſuch as can deceive 
and impoſe upon us; that Truth hath not a ſupreme Pa- 
fron in the Univerſe. 


therefore 
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therefore that no inference ought to be drawn 
from it. To which it is anſwered f/f, that 
this, though in ſome caſes an illuſion, is yet 
a true matter fact, and a real phenomenon 
in nature ; which therefore, by the rules of 
philoſophy, may and ought to be argued 
from. Ariflotle, Lucretius, and the other Au- 
thors mentioned above, have advanced hypo- 
theſes to account for the whole appearance 
in a philoſophical way, (though they reckoned 
all but illuſion) which therefore they deſigned 
ſhould account for all the circumſtances of 
it. And here, by the way, let any one weigh, 
and add to the former arguments, the im- 
poſſibility of accounting for this circumſtance 
mechanically. When a thing is reckoned an 
illuſion, it is the province of philoſophy to 
find out how the illuſion could be effected: 
in Opticks, when the place of the object is 
changed, and the dimenſions of it enlarged; 
this is apparent only, not real, and may be 
reckoned an illufion : yet it is real and uſe- 
ful knowledge to underſtand the way how 
this is produced. And ſecondly, ſince the man- 
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244 An Eſſay on the 
ner of communicating a thing, is independent 
on the thing communicated ; this can be no 
objection againſt the manner of communi- 
cating this knowledge, let it be as falſe and 
deluſive as it will. If I am fo affected in 
ſleep, as to know a man and his deſigns, 
though he hath no exiſtence but in viſion ; 
might not I be ſo affected as to know this 
man and his defigns, it he had a real ex- 
iſtence? There is all the parity here that 
needs be defired, to make an inference. Be- 
ſides, other real and true knowledge, againſt 
which no exception could be made, might 
be communicated to us the fame way. The 
fubje imagined to be read out of the book, 
in the inſtance above, may be of the ſame 
kind with any of thoſe arguments that are 
enquired after by men at other times. If we 
ſhould ſuppoſe a man to dream that another 
made out a ſpeculative truth to him, (which, 
this inſtance, and perhaps the experience of 
ſome ſhews not to be abſolutely impoſſible to 
be done) this knowledge would be real. That 
real matters of fact have been diſcovered in 

ns Os OO dreams, 
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dreams, I think even a philoſopher may al- 
low to be morally certain. I have never heard 
of any fo incredulous as to refuſe it. Ari- 
footle frequently mentions T@o0gatiz0!, ſuch 
as foreſee in ſleep what is to come; and U- 
0ys20, ſuch as have true dreams: notwith- 
ſtanding the poor ſolution he offers of ſuch 
an extraordinary appearance. Lucretius af- 
firms, rather than allows, that many reveal 
their own ſecret villanies in ſleep (n). This 
is truth of one kind at leaſt diſcovered, every 
way inconſiſtent with his principle. What 
Mr. Hobbes thought on this head, I have 
given a pregnant inſtance of above. The 


(m) Multi de magnis per ſomnum rebu? loquuntur, 
Indicisque ſui facti per/ſepe fuere. Lib. 4. ver. 1012. 
And again more expreſly, 
Nec facile ſt placidam ac pacatam degere vitam, 
Qui violat factis communia fædera pacts. 
Et | fallit enim Divum genus, humanumque, 
Perpetus tamen id fore clam diffidere debet, 
Duippe ubi ſe multi per ſomnia ſæpe laquentes 
Aut morbo delirantes, procraxe feruntur, 
Et celata diu in medium peccata dediſſe. 
Lib. 5. ver. 1153. 
This is 00 little to keep the world in awe ; and yet it is 
too much, for chance, or mechaniſm to perform. 
R 3 con- 
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contraditory notions theſe men had of this 
appearance did not hinder them from con- 
feſſing, and allowing, the circumſtances of it. 
Hiſtory is full of this, which our own ex- 
perience ſhews, is no way impoflible. Sylla 
wrote two and twenty books of commenta- 
ries of his own actions; theſe he inſcribed 
to Lucullus, whom he left tutor to his only 
ſon, paſſing by Pompey, and all the other 
Men of power in the commonwealth : and 
in theſe commentaries he adviſes Lucullus to 
look upon nothing ſo firm and certain [#Twg 
ici #% BSS, as what he was fore- 
warned of in dreams (2). Now if we conſider 
all the circumſtances, this will appear very 
remarkable. Sylla's character, whatever it 
might be in other reſpects, was far from 
lightneſs and vanity. And Lucullus calls this 
advice to mind, on a very fignal inſtance of 
a dream, Which I have already mentioned, 
whereby the city of Sinape, and all its inha- 
bitants were faved from ruin. Cyrus in his 

(n) See Lucullus's life in Plutarch, as alſo Sylla's; for 
it is written in hoth. 


dying 
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dying ſpeech to his ſons, ſays the ſoul in ſleep 


becomes more divine, and ſees as it were into 
futurity (o). Peticius, a Roman pilot, the night 
after the defeat of Pharſalia, dreamt he faw 
Pompey, not as he had often ſeen him in 
Rome; but fad and dejected, coming forward 
and ſpeaking to him. In the morning, as 
he was telling this melancholy fight to thoſe 
who were aboard with him, they came and 
told him that a ſmall veſſel drew nigh, and 
that thoſe who were in it waved their gar- 
ments, deſiring to be received. When it was 
come cloſe, and Peticius had come up, he 
ſaw the fame fight he had ſeen in his ſleep, 
Pompey the Great in a fad reverſe of fortune, 
&& gag 8 Herixtog, £ulus Ey vw Tov 
Hlounniov, oloy ovag edt u, TANERMEVOE THY 
z£PRNv, &c.] Now, though I do not ar- 
gue from particular matters of fact in ſuch re- 
lations ; but only alledge them as things no 
way improbable or abſurd, being agreeable to 
the common ſenſe of mankind in ſuch caſes: 


(o) Let it be remembered that Xenophon writes this, 


R4 yet 


the fineſt Writer, and one of the greateſt men of antiquity, 
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yet here, though I would, I know not what 
to deny; Plutarch's veracity, or Peticius's ſin- 
cerity in contriving off- hand a ſtory, which 
was immediately followed with the event. 1 
might inſtance Pelopidas's dream before the 
famous battle of Leuctra, or Timoleon's be- 
fore his expedition into Sicily; with a thou- 
ſand others. The firſt of theſe was ſuch as 
could not have been contrived after the event, 
nor concealed before: the chief Men in the 
army were called together to conſult about 
it ; there was a warm conteſt between the 
Generals and the Prieſis, whether it ſhould 
be obeyed literally; and when they came to 
a reſolution, the affair was communicated to 
the whole army. And a publick act of the 
whole city of Corinth followed upon the laſt. 
Tf ſuch things are allowed, more will follow 
than I contend for here; viz. That things 
to come, have been actually foretold in 
dreams: let others determine concerning the 
power of ſuch a Being as can foreknow fu- 


ture events. 


LXI. More- 
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LXI. Moreover, as to the preſent ſubject, 
let us reflect that repreſentations of perſons 
and actions in ſleep, are pictures made by im- 
preſſions on the ſenſory; and the ideas of real 
perſons and actions, which we have while 
awake, are only ſuch pictures with reſpect to 
the ſoul itſelf ; there is nothing more real in 
the one ſort of repreſentation than the other: 
therefore the ſoul is made to do as much, 
when it enters into the defigns and plots of 
the one, from ſuch repreſentations, as if it 
entered into the defigns of the other, from 
the ſame, or an equal repreſentation. And it 
is made to do a great deal more, when it be- 
comes conſcious of former tranſactions (which 
never were) between the firſt fort, and it; 
than if it became conſcious of tranſactions, 


which have been between the /aft /ort and it, 


though now long forgot. Let us make a 
ſuppoſition that a man walking in a ſolitary 
place, in a country where he had never been 
before, ſaw before him, by the power of en- 
chantment, a great houſe, and that his cu- 
riofity led him thither, where he finds a nu- 
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merous family of ſervants, and other people, 
variouſly occupied about their domeſtick af- 
fairs, or diverſions: this man might eaſily be 
excuſed, if he took this crowd of people for 
real men and women, buſied in real action, 
not being on his guard againſt illuſion, nor 
perhaps having power to be ſo: but then he 
might alſo be excuſed, if he took them all 
for ſtrangers to him, and behaved himſelf as 
in a place, and among company unknown ; 
fince this is the natural way to behave on 
ſuch occaſions, But if farther, he ſhould 
be /o affected by the force of this enchant- 
ment, as to know them all familiarly at firſt 
fight, to underſtand their buſineſs, and de- 
ſigns, and characters, as if he had had a long 
acquaintance and familiarity with them ; if 
he ſhould all in an inſtant begin ta act his 
part, as if he were one of them, and do 


what it was expected he ſhould do; it he 


ſhould converſe with them, as in conſequence 
of a long familiarity; if he ſhould have a 
conteſt with one, upon the account of an old 
grudge, and lie under obligations to others 

for 


— 
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for former favours, &c. the wonder might 
juſtly ſeem doubled. Such an extravagant 
relation as this could not meet with belief 
among the moſt ignorant and credulous: and 
yet it is no more than what happens literally 
to ſome of us every night in our dreams. 
Surely it is becauſe there is a God of trutb, 
who ſets boundaries to the power of theſe 
Beings, that we are not deluded into the ex- 
tremeſt Scepticiſm by them ; that our wak- 
ing ſenſes are not ſo bewildered with incon- 
ſiſtencies of facts and perſons, as to confound 
human reaſon ; and that we are not led by 
them every minute to purſue that which 
would be our ruin ! This is that which, as 
hath been obſerved before (N* 6.) no mecha- 
niſm, no ſolution or bypothefis can account for 
it is touching the ſoul in another manner than 
by the bare exhibiting of viſion to it: one 
who conſiders it right, will be ſurpriſed that 
matter, mechaniſm, traces, ſhould be offered 
as the cauſe. Now in this caſe, it is the 
fame thing with reſpect to the man's being 
prompted with a knowledge of theſe imagi- 

nary 
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nary perſons, as if they were real. And by 
whatever way it is that he is endued with 
this extemporary experience of a whole paſt 
life, or by whatever way it is that we are en- 
dued, in like inſtances, with the knowledge 
of a train of paſt nreal actions; the fame 
power, the ſame way applied, not to ſpeak 
of a greater, could make us enter in a ?wink- 
ling, into all the real knowledge and conſci- 
ouſneſs, which the perfections of God, and 
the conliſtency of the moral world demands. 
To grant the one, and doubt of the other, 
is to allow that there may be an evil prin- 
ciple in the nature of things, fuperior to the 
7:04 One, a principle who hath power to per- 
vert truth, and repreſent things as they are 
not; while the other cannot preſerve it, nor 
repreſent things as they are. 


LXII. To end this tedious eſſay: we may 
obſerve two things which chiefly tend to make 
us ſceptical with regard to the exiſtence of 
ſeparate ſpirits, and their power. Firſt, when 


by the help of a little philoſophy we come 


tO 
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to have immoderate notions of the natural 
poroers of matter, as they are called: we 
then do not think the agency of any fpirit 
neceſſary, and that matter hath all the powers 
and vertues that a Philoſopher ought to ad- 
mit of. Yet a cloſe ſurvey of matter, its ori- 
gin and conditions, beſt of all things ſhews 
this to be quite otherwiſe. The other is a 
prepoſterous, if not pretended care, not to 
weaken the minds of children and young 
people (p). There will be idle ſtories of ghoſts 


(p) Ir is long ſince this was a Sceptical pretence. In 
the Philopſeudes of Lucian, mentioned before, Tychiades 
the Sceptic affectedly cautions the vain old men, that 
they ſhould not talk ſo idly, if it were but for the ſake 
of the two young lads who were preſent; becauſe this 
might fill their heads with Goblins and Spectres, that 
would haunt them as long as they lived. Thus far he was 
right; we ſhould not talk idly before young or old: we 
need talk nothing of this, but give conſiſtent accounts to 
young perſons, as ſoon as they are capable of them, or 
want them to ſolve ſome doubt; but there is a great dif- 
ference betwixt proceeding thus with them, and endea- 
vouring to make them ſturdy againſt the belief of Spirits, 
by telling them there are no ſuch things, nor reaſon to 
believe any accounts of this kind. Out of an over great 
zeal to have them ffrong, we bend them to the ſide of 
Scepticiſin, as if that were a leſs weakneſs. 
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and apparitions, as long as the world ſtands, 

as there are falſe reports concerning every 

thing that is true. We ſhould not ſurprize 

and fright young perſons with filly, idle re- 

lations, which may have an ill effe& on their 

tender minds ; but to avoid this, which is 

not the greateſt inconvenience they may fall 

into, much diſcretion is to be uſed. We 
ought not to tell them that all theſe things 
are groundleſs and abſurd ; but own that 
there is a poflibility of them; and that God 
only can protect us from their power and ma- 
lice, if we firmly truſt in him. Reaſon is 
ſtrongeſt, holds beſt with any age, and is that 
which will endure: and one who is capable 
of obſerving what occurs to his mind in ſleep, 
and curious to know how it may be, is 
capable of having a rational account of it 
given him. It is not impoſſible that one 
who believed the exiſtence of ſeparate ſpirits, 
and that they are conſtantly in company with 
him, (for I am apt to think this is true, 
whatever we believe) might be able to be 
alone in the dark, or in a room by himſelf, 
2 R without 
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without fear. There is no true courage, but 
what is built upon a rational foundation. And 
to be convinced that a Being of infinite per- 
fection rules over all; and to have nothing, 
or nothing beyond the conſequences of hu- 
man infirmities, to fear from him, is this 
foundation. Men were formerly credulous 
and eaſy perhaps: now they are affectedly 
nice, with the air of more philoſophy and 
knowledge: but our Moderns forget that he, 
who believes that dead matter can produce 
the effects of life and reaſon, is a hundred 
times more credulous than the moſt thorough- 


paced Believer that ever exiſted. 
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2 56 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examin d, 


SE CT. IL 
Dean Berkeley's ſcheme againſt the exiſtence of 


matter, and a material world examined, 


and ſhewn inconcluſive. 


OME men deny all :mmater:al, and 
others all material ſubſtance ; fo that 
between them they leave nothing at all 

exiſting in nature. Theſe two oppoſite par- 

ties help to expoſe each other; and it is 
hard to fay, every thing conſidered, whoſe 
ſhare is greateft in the abſurdity of expunging 
all Being out of exiſtence. Yet thus much we 
may obſerve, that the exiſtence of both ſub- 
flances muſt be very plain, ſince each fide 
maintains that the exiſtence of the ſubſtance 
which they themſelves aſſert muſt be ſelf- evi- 
dent: for it would be abſurd in either of the 
parties to ſuppoſe arguments neceſſary to prove 
that any thing at all exiſts. Our dreams hav- 
ing no real external objects, and ſome of the 
ancient Writers having ſuggeſted that his 
might be made a ground for doubting whe- 
ther 
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ther there were really any ſuch objects; a late 
ingenious and learned Author hath taken the 
hint, not only to doubt of the reality of mat- 
ter and a material world, but to pretend to 
demonſtrate the exiſtence of any ſuch thing im- 
poſſible and contradictory (a). The attempt cer- 

tainly 

(2) Whatever way our dreams may be accounted for, 
whether by thin membranes riſing from the ſurfaces of 
bodies, as Democritus thought; or motions continued in 
the ſenſory after the objects ceaſe to act, as Ariſtotle and 
Hobbes maintained; or by new impreſſions made upon it 
in the time of ſleep, as I have endeavoured to ſhew in 
the laſt Section: all theſe ways till! ſuppoſe the real ex- 
iſtence of matter, in ſuppoſing both a ſenſory and objects 
acting upon it. Hence it ſeems inconſiſtent in Plato, to 
think the exiſtence of matter might be called in queſtion 
from this appearance of our dreams; ſince on any Hypo- 
theſis for ſolving it, the exiſtence of matter muſt be al- 
lowed: or if it be not allowed, all indeed is but a dream, 
even while we are awake, and the very diſtinction between 
dreaming .and not dreaming is taken quite away. For 
what reafon can we have to argue that objects are ima- 
ginary- and unreal, while we are awake, - becauſe they are 
imaginary and unreal while we fleep; if we allow no 
previous difference > Waking itſelf is made but the moſt 
without referring to dreams, and take away all difference 
between the two ſtates, as to the reality of external ob- 
jects. . e eee how can 
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258 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examin'd, 
tainly is ſurpriſing. If his books had been 


written with a deſign to excite men to try 
what they could fay, in caſe ſuch a kind of 
Scepticiſm ſhould begin to prevail; or as an 

exerciſe 


we infer from allowing a difference, that there is no dif- 
ference? We thus cut off the concluſion a contrary way, 
Therefore we can never draw the deſigned inference, let 
us make which of the ſuppoſitions we pleaſe. This is ge- 
nerally the fate of ſcepticizing ; the deſign fruſtrates itſelf. 
To make this a little plainer. If matter be ſuppoſed 
neceſſary in the repreſentation of this phenomenon of dream- 
ing, it muſt be contradictory to infer from the phæno- 
menon itſelf that matter does not exift. And if matter 
be ſuppoſed not to exiſt in the repreſentation of the phæ- 
nomenon; it muſt be equally abſurd from ſuppoſing it 
not to exiſt, to infer that therefore it does not actually exiſt- 
There is no difference made on that ſuppoſition between 
the appearances of objects in ſleep, and their appearance 
at other times; i. e. the difference on which the argument 
proceeds, is taken away by the very ſuppoſition of the ar- 
gument ; and it is made to contradict itſelf, as before. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that it is not neceſſary to male any ſup- 
poſition at all concerning the exiſtence of matter in this ap- 
pearance, bur to take the appearance itſelf as we find it: I 
anſwer, firft, That is impoſſible; the gueſtion is concerning 
the exiſtence of matter, and it is to be proved dubious from 
a certain appearance; therefore it muſt be ſuppoſed either 
dubious, or not dubious, before-hand. And, /econdly, not to 
conſider with exactneis and care every circumſtance of an 
appearance, 


*Ws. 


| fidered afterward ; though it ſeems evident in itſelf, that 
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exerciſe in an univerſity, to ſhew how far wit 
and invention might go to maintain a para- 
dox, there had been little in it: but when a 
perſon of great capacity and learning ſeems 
ſerious, and writes pieces, one after another, 
to ſupport this Kind of Scepticiſm, and con- 
tinues in theſe ſentiments for ſuch a number 
appearance, from which we would infer ſuch a weighty 
inference, 2s the exiſtence of a material world, ſhews a 
willingneſs to miſtake, or miſrepreſent things in this mo- 
mentous affair. And, thirdly, to fay it is not neceſſary 
at all to make any ſuppoſition concerning the exiſtence of 
matter in this caſe, is to ſuppoſe that the appearance may 
be produced indifferently, whether matter exiſt, or not ; 
and that again is to contradict all the evidence we have 
for the exiſtence of matter in a waking ſtate, before we 
come to the doubt of it from the appearance of dream- 
ing; or it is to confound the diſtinction of the two 
ſtates, from which nevertheleſs we pretend to raiſe our 
doubt and ſuſpicion. Wherefore at any rate it is incon- 
ſiſtent to think this appearance can afford us a ground of 
doubting. 

Whether our Author could have any other ground to 
call the exiſtence of matter in queſtion, ſhall be con- 


the reality of external objects could never have been 
queſtioned, unleſs we had ſome time or other been de- 
ceived in this point, either while aſleep, or while awake. 
Had not this happened, all ſuſpicion would have been 


prevented, and doubting thought a piece of extravagance. 
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260 Dean Berkeley s ſcheme examin d, 
of years; if it be not carrying an ungenteel 
ſort of a Banter a great deal too far, one can- 
not tell what to think of it. For it ſeems 
impoſſible that a man ſhould be ſeriouſſy per- 
ſuaded that he has neither country nor pa- 
rents, nor any material body, nor eats, nor 
drinks, nor lies in a houſe ; but that all theſe 
things are mere illuſns, and have no ex- 
iſtence but in the fancy. 

That which makes it neceſſary here to 
examine this ſcheme, which denies the poſ- 
ſibility of matter, is becauſe all the arguments 
I have offered for the Being of a God in 
Sect. I. and II. Vol. I. are drawn from the 
conſideration of this impoſſible thing; viz. 
from the inertia of matter, the motion of 
matter, the cobefion of matter, &c. and every 
one ſees what impropriety, or rather what re- 


pugnance there muſt be, to ſpeak of the vis 


inertiæ of ideas, the motion or gravity of ideas, 
the elaſticity or cohefion of ideas. Whence 
theſe arguments muſt amount to nothing, if 
there be nothing but ideas inſtead of the ob- 


perties 
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perties which can belong to no ſubject, and 
which therefore muſt be impoſſible. Thus 
there muſt either be no truth in what I have 
ſaid, or in what this Author advances; for 
two ſuch oppoſite accounts of nature cannot both 
be true; and if the concluſions in theſe two 
Sections be ſolid, this itſelf will be a weighty 
argument againſt his ſcheme. However, I 
ſhall here endeavour to ſhew the inconclu- 
ſiveneſs of it from reaſons particularly applied; 
and try at leaft to remove ſo weighty an ob- 
jection, if I cannot add more light to what 
hath already been faid. 


IT. In confidering this new ſcheme, the 
following particulars are to be remarked. 
The nature or eſſence of things is altogether 
different from their exiſence; the former be- 
ing the ideas in the Divine Intelle&, eternally 
conſiſtent ſo as to be made to ſubſiſt toge- 
ther in the ſame ſubject, by his power, when- 


ever it ſhould ſo ſeem good to his wiſdom : 


the latter, viz. their exiſtence, then com- 
mences, when his power is exerted to this 
8 3 effect z 
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effect; or when this co-ſubhſtence of proper 
ties is firſt actually effected, with reſpect to a 
determined time and place (5). And from 
thence it follows, that there are eternal pro- 
perties in the natures of all things, as being 
ori- 

(5) In the Univerſal Dictionary, or Cyclpedia, under 
the word Exiftence, it is obſerved, that the exiſtence of 
created beings hath relation to time, place, and a cauſe : 
That eſſence is explained by the chief and radical property 
of a thing, or all the properties and exiſtence by ſpecify- 
ing the time, place or cauſe; and then it is added —— 
<< The foundation and occaſion of this diſtinction, is this; 
<< thar 2/ence belongs to the queſtion, What is it? Quid 
* et? But exiſtence to the queſtion, [s it? An et ? 3tig, 
* Exiſtence neceſſarily preſuppoſes 2//ence, and cannot be 
& conceived without it; but ence may be conceived 
4 without exiſtence; in that eſſence belongs equally to 
things that are in potentid, and in au ; but exiftence 
only to thoſe in au. Note however, that this does 
© not obtain in God, about whoſe nature and eſſence, the 
© mind cannot think, without conceiving his exi/ftence.” 
By being in potentia here, muſt be underſtood, being 
producible by the power of God, according to his ideas. 
Farther, nature and eſſence are here ſynonymous, and, I 
think, rightly. LZa/tly, It is well obſerved here that as 
e/Jence, nature, eternal properties, or eternal truth, have 
no relation to a particular time; ſo neither have they to 
place, or cauſe ; or, they are as little circumſcribed in 
place as time; and to have a cauſe is incompetent to them, 
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originally, eternally conſiſtent ideas; for the 
eternal conſiſtency and agreement of theſe 


ideas, makes theſe eternal properties. And 
from hence again it follows, that we can de- 
monſtrate ſeveral eternal truths concerning the 
natures or eſſences of things: for to ſhew the 
neceſſity, or neceſſary conſiſtence, of theſe 
eternal properties, is to demonſtrate eternal 
truths concerning their natures. To exem- 
plify this. Solidity and extenfion were eternally 
conſiſtent in the divine ideas, ſo as to 
be made to ſubſiſt in the ſame ſubject, (of 
which ſubject indeed we have no idea; but 
God hath, and had it before the ſubject itſelf 
was:) this eternal conſiſtency makes the na- 
ture of this thing eternal. There was farther, 
a neceſſary connexion between the ideas of 


_ folidity and refiſtance ; if it did not reſiſt it 


would be unſolid: or the idea of not-refting 
is inconſiſtent with the idea of ſolidity. More- 
over there was an inconſiſtency between the 


idea of reſiſting and the idea of effefing what 


being eternal. This is one way of coming at a view of 


the eternity and inmenſity of the neceſſary mind, where 
known. 


theſe were eternally ns 
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it reſiſted, ¶ via. a change of its preſent ſtate.] 
And therefore from this reſpect, or habitude, 
of theſe ideas to each other, this property, 
That it is impoſſible this thing ſhould ever 
effect a change of its preſent ſtate, eternally 
and neceſſarily belongs to the nature of it. 
And therefore, when we ſhew the neceflity 
of this property, we demonſtrate an eternal 
truth concerning the nature of this thing. 
Therefore, as before, I infer that we can de- 


monſtrate ſeveral eternal truths concerning 


the natures or effences of things (c). 


III. On the other hand, the exifence of 
things hath no eternal properties; that is, eter- 
nally conſiſtent, or neceſſarily related ideas, be- 
longing to it. Theſe were all in the Divine 
Mind, long before any thing but himſelf ac- 
tually exiſted ; and belong to their natures, 
not their actual exiſtence, which was ar- 
bitrary and depended upon his good plea- 

(c) The natures of things with reſpect to us, are the 


conſiſtent ideas in our minds, which are copies (though 


but imperfect, and in part) n, 
in the Divine Mind. 


ſure 


and ſbeum inconcluffve. 26g 
ſure to effect. The property juſt now men- 
tioned, v. g. is no way predicable concern- 
ing the exiſtence of matter, nor true only 
when it exiſts; but concerning its nature, 
and true whether it exiſts, or not. There- 
fore there is no eternal truth demonſtrable 
concerning the exiſtence of Beings, (the ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting Being excepted, who is out 
of the preſent controverſy) unleſs it be this, 
That their exiſtence was eternally poflible, 
as depending upon his pleafure, and being 
performable by his power; for ſuch truth 
would have ſuppoſed ſuch eternal neceſſary 
properties predicable concerning their ex- 
iſtence ; or that it had been neceſſary (4). 
Therefore, ſince the exiſtence of matter, the 


foul of man, or other finite immaterial Beings, 


is only poſſible, or contingent, the only queſ- 
tion concerning their exiſtence is, Whether it 
be actually effefted, or not? It is not demon- 


(4) The exiſtence of a thing, which is but barely poſ- 
ſible, fimplies no contradiction (abſolutely ſpeaking) never 
to be; otherwiſe its exiftence would become ſome time 
or other neceſſary ; and that eternal properties ſhould be- 
long to a thing that may never be, is abſurd. 


ſtrable 
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266 Dean Berkeley g ſcheme examin d, 
ſtrable as the exiſtence of God is; for his ex- 
iſtence is a part of his nature, and inſepara- 
ble from it: but there is no neceſſary con- 
nexion between their nature, which was eter- 
nal in the Divine Mind, and their exiſtence 
which is only poſſible. Nor can there be a 
connexion between any thing that is neceſ- 
ſary, and a thing that is but barely poſſible. 


IV. Thus it appears that to require an a- 
ſolute demonſtration of the exiſtence of mat- 
ter, of the ſoul of man, (of man in general 
I mean, for no man wants a demonſtration 
of the exiſtence of his own ſoul) or of other 
finite immaterial Beings, is to miſtake the 
nature of ſuch a demonſtration, and of the 
ſubject it is converſant about. It is to require 
a demonſtration of the neceſſary exiſtence of 
thoſe Beings, whoſe exiſtence, ex conceſſis, is 
contingent ; for ſuch an abſolute demonſtration 
muſt have been always true; juſt as any de- 
monſtration of the property of a geometrical 
figure was always true, That is, it muſt 
have been always true that matter exiſted. 


e Suppoſing 


— — WD — 
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Suppoſing a poſlible being really exiſted, there 
is no other way to ſhew the exiſtence of it 
to another, but by the efe#s it produces, or 
the perceptions it raiſes in ſome percipient 
Being; or by ſhewing it would be an abſur- 
dity for ſuch effet?s, or perceptions, to have 
any other cauſe, 


V. Yet becauſe this contradiction, viz. 
That a contingent Being exiſts neceſſarily, can- 
not be demonſtrated ; ſome men have un- 
{kilfully reſolved to make a doubt of it, Whe- 
ther matter actually exiſted. This is a wilful 
determined kind of Scepticiſm : becauſe a 
contradiction cannot be ſhewn true, therefore 
they reſolve (nay I may ſay force themſelves) 
to doubt; and if it could be ſhewn true, there 


would be no need of forcing themſelves to 


become Scepticks; for it would be unavoid- 
able. All truth, as has often been faid, 
ſtands or falls together, The exiſtence of 
neceſſary and contingent Being would be upon 


the ſame level: either all Being would be 


but barely poſſible, and once nothing at all 
| 5 might 
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268 Dean Berkeley t ſcheme examin'd, 
might have exiſted ; or all Being ſhould be 


equally neceſſary, and nothing that exiſts 
could ever have not exiſted. 


VI. Matter therefore, the human foul, and 
other finite ſpirits, are contingent Beings : 
the idea of matter, v. g. was eternally con- 
ſiſtent in the Divine Mind, and is conſiſtent 
in our minds: but the idea of any thing im- 
poſſible to exiſt, or of an impoſſible effect, 
can never be conſiſtent. The reaſon is, an 
inconſiſtency in the idea and conception. 
And this ſhews the poſſibility of matter's ex- 
iſting, whenever it ſhould pleaſe Infinite Wiſ- 
dom. Since therefore the exiſtence of it is 


_ poſſible, nor implies any contradiction ; it is 


impoſſible for any man to demonſtrate the 
non-exiſtence of it. For that would be to 
undertake to demonſtrate a poſſibility impaſſi- 
ble. This, in few words, might be an an- 
ſwer to, and ſhews us the abſurdity of, Dean 
Berkeley's undertaking, who (as I faid) pre- 
tends to prove, that the exiſtence of matter, 


or bodies, out of a mind, is a contradiction 


* 
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in terms (e). He all along allows the confi- 
ſtency of the idea of it; and yet contends, 
by a new kind of reaſoning, that the object 
of this conſiſtent idea implies a contradiction 
in terms to be made exiſt : for by the ſame 
argument, whatever it be, he might prove 
that any thing, beſides the Deity, implies a 
contradiction in Terms to be made exiſt ; or 
deny entirely a creating power to him: fince 


the conſiſtency of the ideas in the Divine In- 


telle& is that which conſtitutes the poſſibility 
of the exiſtence of all other things. If we 
add to this, that the exiſtence of body with- 
out the mind; or of a real, ſolid, figured, di- 
vi ible, refiting ſubſtance ; for the idea of it 


in the mind is no more ſuch a ſubſtance, than 


the idea of a Centaur is a real Centaur ; if, I 
ſay, we add to this, that the exiſtence of 
matter hath all the evidence for it, as will 

(e) Under the word Body, in the Cyclosmdia, a part 


of the long citation from Dean Berkeley is & On 
© the whole it appears, that the exiſtence of bodies out 


© of a mind perceiving them, is not only impo/ſible and 


& a contradiftion in terms; but were it poſlible, nay real, 
© it were impoſſible we-ſhould ever know it. 
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ſoon appear, that the nature of the thing can 
admit of, without requiring the contradiction 
above to be proved; it is not eaſy to gueſs 
what juſtifiable deſign a man could propoſe 
to himſelf in ſuch an extraordinary attempt, 
as to demonſtrate that the beautiful ſyſtem of 
material nature; heaven and earth; the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars; the bodies of men and 
beaſts ; all the wonders in the vegetable and 
animal œconomy; their uſefulneſs to man- 
kind; and the kindneſs of God in beſtowing 
them, are nothing but a dream within the 
mind. 


VII. But to be more particular as to the 
nature of this undertaking : A man who be- 
lieves there is no ſuch thing as a ſolid, reſiſt- 
ing, figured ſubſtance; no material world ; no 
fuch Beings as men, compounded of body and 
ſpirit; in fine, no books, writing, printing, 

ſpeaking, &c. but that all theſe are ideas in 
the mind only, having no exiſtence with- 
out it; can never propoſe conſiſtently with 
his own belief, to diſpute with men, or pro- 
ED Pagate 
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pagate his doubting among them. He knows 
not what things they are which he would 
convince, or if there be any Beings differing 
from him in opinion: for all theſe ideas that 
are excited in him, as of beings maintaining 
the contrary of what he maintains, may be 
only ideas raiſed in him, by ſome fpirit that 
hath a deſign to make a fool of, and impoſe 
upon him ; as he thinks all the world be- 
ſides are cheated with other deluſory ideas: 
What greater evidence hath he for the ex- 
iſtence of other men's /ouls, than of their 
bodies; though he may have more for that of 
his own ? We only colle& concerning the 
ſouls of other men from the ſpontaneous mo- 
tions, and ations of their bodies: theſe, ac- 
cording to him, belong to nothing. Beſides, 
he hath nothing but ideas, or dreams, when 
he ſpeaks, writes, publiſhes books. How doth 
he pretend that theſe dreams of his ſhould be 
communicated to other Beings, granting that 
they exiſted? In ſhort, his whole enterpriſe 
proceeds upon the ſuppoſition of the reality 
of what he is going to confute. And thus, I 

I think, 
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27 2 DeanBerkeley's ſcheme examin'd, 
think, he puts it in his adverſary's power, 
to prove from the very nature of his attempt, 
that he doth not believe himſelf, and ſo to 
confute him without uſing any other argu- 
ments. 'This is the fate of the generality of 
Sceptics: their very defign oppoſes and defeats 
itſelf, as may be obſerved in other cafes (f ). 


Ann 
Y This is obſervable in the antient Sceptics, the fol- 
lowers of Pyrrho, thoſe who firſt affected to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by that name, and to be reckoned a ſeparate Se : 
They pretended to give a demonſtration, to prove that no 
demonſtration could be given, which was very extraor- 
dinary ; for if their demonſtration were true, the deſign 
of it was defeated, and if it were not true, the deſign of it 
would ftill be defeated: and at any rate they could not 
believe themſelves. Diogenes Laertius ſays, (in the life of 
Pyrrho) © They took away all demonſtration, judgment, 
* ſign, cauſe, motion, learning, generation, and that any 
thing was.good or evil by nature; and then gives their 
general Demonſtration for all this Anigeur d euT% x) 
Zo %» a Tedufs, x) per if, x) tte, %} alri, x, ximoir, * 
pe Snow, x) Yireow, x} To Poon, d tia; ayaJor 1 xaxy, l 
demonſtration of this follows.] Dara yay «7:9; (Pac) i 
it ard ovyxurTE h,, A iE areTodtiuTEr 1 pats 
e iE anodidurywour, x&xie dera, rug dredkizie, xc 
vide, ei A © 6 Oh if du, dre re, 1 ru, i 
de d Aan u, x} 75 Ie dat draneduzrer. Here is 2 
Demonſtration in rigorous form. And, as if one general 
demonſtration was not enough, baths par- 
ticular 
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A man of this belief, not to contradict him- 
ſelf, ſhould never open his mouth, (the idea 


of 
ticular demonſtrations concerning all the points meri- 
tioned. Here, by the by, we may obſerve, that even de- 
nying ſuppoſes ſome certain principle; otherwiſe there 
could be no reaſon for denying any thing (as was obſerved 
before) more than for affirming ; and that the Sceptic or 
Pyrrboniſt, while he blames other men for the preſump- 
tion of affirming and maintaining, affirms and maintains 
out of oppoſition, and that with great vehemence; in 
which caſe he acts quite out of character; for to be con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, he ſhould obſerve a profound ſilence. 
[See Sect. V. Ne 2. Vol. I. and the Note ( Ne z.] 

But how do they ſupport the character of doubting in 
all this fury and heat of maintaining and affirming ? 
Why, nothing is more eaſy. They rm and maintain 
that their arguments, after they have overthrown all other 
arguments, at length overthrow themſelves, like a doſe 
of phyſick, which laſt of all purges itſelf off. 


Kal auTg d ru re TY Noyw A6Y0G H,,“? 85 2 reg wire To 


uWneXtir Tu; AAA, atrog of favry TrryaTii; UNC ANUTUG xar” 
dcn Toi; naFapTiECN, & Tyr ban Tporxapirayre, 3% a vra viwxxpivlas 
reaſon had the honour of being overthrown by nothing 
but its own force. They affirmed, That we muſt not 
affirm that there are four elements, becauſe there are four 
elements. 'Oulk Vg 70 vir rage thai Ta g, is r rir - 
rape ta Tu gexijn, fein. That we muſt either ſay, 
every thing is true, or every thing is falſe.—— Hre 28, 
Tire 2297 faric, n rdere ih. They faid things were bot 
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274 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examin'd, 
of his mouth, perhaps I ſhould fay) but la- 


ment 
or cold, not from any natural quality, but by law and 


cuſtom Anus x67 e TX6 7145 T1745 i d not, 

No ww $v3p5", v0 Woe) Ieppwey. Accordingly, Demophon was cold 
in the /un, and warm in the ſhade. Es 014k i a hr, 
is Ale fs £918. They did not all agree whether they 
ſhould be called P1rrhonifts, or not; becauſe allowing 
that they knew Pyrrhc's ſentiments, was allowing that 
they knew ſomething, contrary to their great principle 

24 ofap 76 nay indriper ime This Rariins ZMar 1 8X d- 
N 25% Moß greg Addi w * un db v eg n, * NF xc 
d d. This was the accuracy of doubting ! 

But none of Pyrrhs's followers came up to his own 
pitch; for having taken away the diſtinction between Ho- 
neſt and diſhone/?, juſt and unjuſt; having found out that 
nothing was according to truth; that men ated by cuſtom 


or lat, not according to nature, becauſe any thing was 
not that very thing more than another thing: he ſet 
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"ay about making his life agreeable to his principles ; (if we 
% could ſay that a Sceptic had principles againſt their own 
7 7 principle; ) he avoided no danger, would not ſtir out of 
17 | the way, though a chariot or waggon was to go over 
1 him; would not go about, if a precipict was before him, 
3 nor beat off a dag, if he came upon him; and in this rigid 
. obſervation of his principles, his friends were obliged to 


follow him to prevent accidents. I ſhall till give my au- 
thority. 'Qudby 9 5ro ands „ Art a7 x00: (ſays 
bis Flittorian) —— &Te a axon * % 20s iz e, 
e HOGS ; 4 * An, vo pau N OR £3 «6 Ta Tu; avNaTy; wa r- 
7 * Yap WX Aboy 760k 7 red lia incu oy * axiaude, I m TW Si, 
puns $7470 g, un deere many % Farr 5a uni, dwat- 
26, is rug, {149785 % * * 30% TUGUT oy pond Tak al- 
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ment in fi/ence the miſery of his condition, his 
lonely 
Sow inirpiror* H mire (KAN Pao of Ty, Tor Kngsoio 
Aries) bnd Tar roger Raf .. Tf he would yield 
nothing to his ſenſes (as here tis faid) he ſhould not 
(agreeably to his own principles it ſeems) have at all 
made uſe of them, nor walked upon his legs, nor done as 
other men do; but lain in one place, without motion or 
action. He was once greatly aſhamed for having driven 
away a dog that would have torn him, and made a ſcru- 
this enough. 
Now where can we expect to get free from b;gotry, if 
it runs to ſuch heights in Sceptici/m itſelf? It is impoſſible 
thoſe men could underſtand or believe themſelves; and yet 
we ſee to what abſurdity their zeal for maintaining [one 
cannot tell what] carried them. How little reaſon therefore 
have men of this way of thinking to object credulity and 
bigotry ? The man who refuſes his aſſent to plain truths 
is every way worſe, and commits a greater violence on 
his faculties, than he who believes things withour ſuffici- 
ent proof: and certainly more /ophi/try, cunning and di 
ingenuous ſhifting is required to maintain that Truth cai;- 
not be found out, than there would honeſt application and 
induſtry to find it out: and farther, ſince this is the great 
principle of Academi/m and Scepticiſm, That Truth can- 
not be perceived, on maintaining of which their honour 
is ſtaked; the men under theſe denominations cannot be 
faid ſo much to have a diſpoſition to find out the truth, 
as a fixt reſolution to oppoſe it. Cicero does all he can 
to make good Pyrrho's ice 70» Xo yor, Or equality of 
arguments on both ſides ; he /abours to keep a due balance 
Ts between 


\ 
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lonely ſtate, and the miſt and darkneſs he 
is inextricably bewildered in. 

And this argument from the znconfiftency 
of the method is applicable to him who but 
barely doubts, if he offers to diſpute with 
the Beings themſelves, in order to hs ſatisfied 
himſelf whether they are; or to convince them 


between truth and fal/ſhood. It is mean and unworthy to 

ſee him, upon this account, endeavouring to undermine 
the truths in geometry, by little impotent cavils. Mr. 
Bayle, in his Controverſy concerning the preferableneſs 
of Atheiſm to Superſtition, doth not ſo much as endea- 
vour to keep the balance; but leans with all his force to 
the wrong ſide. And a certain great Author is ſometimes 
a Dogmati/?, and gives us a ſcheme of virtue independent 
of any Deity ; and ſometimes a regular and preciſe Aca- 
demiſt. There is nothing ſo fooliſh and deluding (ſays 
<< he) as a partial Scepticiſm. For while the doubt is 
< caft only on one fide, the certainty grows ſo much 
© ſtronger on the other.” Can any thing be more 
abſurd than to caſt the doubt upon two oppoſite and con- 
trary propoſitions, as if both might be falſe, or both true 
I do not mean that objections ſhould not be put with all 
their force: but there are ſome truths ſo glaring that a 
man cannot cat doubt upon them, without committing 
much violence on his reaſon. Theart of writing is made 
to conſiſt in keeping an zquilibrium between the argu- 
ments on oppoſite ſides. This may catch a little vain ap- 
plauſe; bur it is againſt the intereſts of truth, and againſt 
the rational nature. that 
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that they are not: for this diſputing ſuppoſes 
the reality of the thing he pretends to doubt 


of (g). But when one undertakes to demon- 
ſtrate to us, that we have nothing whereby an- 


other could know that we exiſt ; ſince he can- 


(s) Mr. Woullafton ſays, [ Sect. 3. Prop. 4. pag. 43. 
in the Note (a).] © The queſtion in Plato, Ti d, 2 
„Axe Tixppripior u credR Ad, ts Tis igetro, vir 2704 is rg ruferi 
© erg xa 1 Joe, x; Terre & Jia id origerrO, x. T. J. 
% may have place among the velitations of Philoſophers ; 
© but a man can ſcarcely propoſe it to himſelf ſeriouſly, 
© If he doth, the anſwer will attend it.” But, with ſub- 
miſſion, I think it can have no place even diſputandi 
gratid, without this contradiction in the method. For 
the ſuppoſing every thing which we think to be but a dream 
(though we are certain that we ourſelves, who thus dream 
exiſt) is ſuppoſing all other things unreal, or only phan- 
taſtical illuſions : and then we muſt ſuppoſe ourſelves left 
alone, ſurrounded only with our own viſions and fancies ; 
and how a man can velitate with others in this ſolitary 
condition is hard to imagine, unleſs he make a contrary 
ſuppoſition, deſtructiue of the firſt, viz. That other 
Beings are not unreal. And if men cannot find a handle 
to ſcepticize from, without making contradictory ſuppo- 
fitions, they ſhould be fatisfied of the abſurdity of the 
attempt. We cannot conceive how truth and certainty 
could have been more guarded than it is. Men muſt pre- 
viouſly ſuppoſe a contradiction, before they can attack ie. 
And if this be conſidered, we may juſtly wonder why the 
reputation of Scepticiſm ſhould be ſo great. 


23 a 


278 DeanBerkeley's ſcheme examin'd, 
not do this, but by ſuppoſing the truth of 
what he pretends to demonſtrate falſe, one 
is at a loſs what notion to form of ſuch a 
procedure. He may be juſtified, I think, in 
ſaying, © The ſtrangeneſs of the attempt is 
* not to be parallel'd.” And how our Au- 
thor can be vindicated from this contradic- 
tory procedure, I do not fee : for he pretends 
to demonſtrate the impoſſibility of the ex- 
iſtence of mens bodies, and thereby denies all 
evidence that other men can have for the ex- 
iſtence of their ſou/s; which indeed amounts 
to denying their exiſtence altogether, and de- 
monſtrating the impoſſibility of it to thoſe 
very beings at the fame time. 


VIII. the great reaſon why this Author 
pretends to doubt of the exiſtence of material 
ſubſtance, or to demonſtrate it impoſſible, 
is becauſe ue are percipient of nothing but our 
own perceptions and ideas ; and becauſe figure, 
colour, reſiſtance, &c. is not this ſubſtance (5). 


: Now 

(%) In the Cyclopedia, the citation above begins thus; 
—— (Againlt the exiſtence of Bodies, or any external 
; world, 


11 TO oF &0 Aa 


is good for any thing in the firſt cafe, it is 
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Now (to obſerve here the extent of this kind 
of doubting) this argument will equally ſhew 
ſpiritual ſubſtance to be a contradiction in 
terms, as well as matter: for we are perci- 
pient of nothing but our own perceptionsand 
ideas, with reſpect to the ſoz] of another man, 
as well as with reſpect to his body; or if this 
be true in either, it is true in both. Acłivity 
and perceptivity, the only properties whereby 
we infer the exiſtence of ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
are not that ſubſtance, but qualities belonging 
to it, any more than fizure, motion, &c. are 
corporeal ſubſtance. If then this argument 


as good in the ſecond ; and if it demonſtrate 
matter out of exiſtence, it equally demon- 
ſtrates all ſubſtance out of exiſtence, fave 


world, Mr. Berkeley argues very ſtrenuouſly.) That 
neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas formed by the ima- 
gination, exiſt without the mind, he obſerves is allowed ; 
and that the various ſenſations impreſſed on the mind, 


whatever objects they may compoſe, cannot exiſt otherwiſe 


than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs evident. This 
appears from the meaning of the term exiſt, Qc. 
Here, that ſenſations compoſe their objects, wants a little 
proof, and is at ** 
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280 Dean Berkeley s ſchemæ examin d, 
the mind thus percipient, without excepting 
the Deity himſelf. So that, brought to its ge- 
nuine and undiſſembled iſſue, it ends in that 
kind of knowledge mentioned once or twice 
above, called Egomiſin (i). Dean Berkeley, 
T think, is not far from owning this. In 
Sect 138. of what he calls his Principles, he 
hath theſe words; 6 If therefore tis 
« jmpoſſible that any degree of theſe powers 
« [willing, thinking, and perception of ideas, 
* to wit] ſhould be repreſented in an idea or 
* notion, tis evident there can be no idea or 
* notion of a ſpirit.” Here we may obſerve 
that, if we neither have any idea or notion 
of ſpiritual ſubſtance itſelf, nor of theſe pro- 
perties whereby we could only come to the 
knowledge of ſuch a ſabſtance, (activity and 
perceptivity, the examples of which he aſ- 
ſigns) it ſeems impoſſible that ſuch a thing 


(i) Quelgues Spinoſiſtes ſentant que Pevidence leur 
ichappe a tout moment, dans les pretendues demonſtrations 
de leur Maitre, ſont tombes dans une eſpece de Pyrrbo- 
niſme jnſens?, nomme PEgomiſme, oli chacun ſe croit le 


feul etre exiſtent. Mr. Ramſay's Diſcqurſe upon Mytho- 


could 
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could ever have entered into the thoughts 
of men. Theſe particulars ought to be well 
conſidered by thoſe who run ſo greedily into 
this ſcheme. It is true, thinking, willing Sc. 
cannot be painted in the imagination, as 
objects having figure and magnitude may: 
but might not this Author thus prove, that 
we can have no idea or notion of virtue, 
juſtice, truth? And if this conſequence be 
fair, as it ſeems to be; this ſcheme is a com- 
plication of all the ſpecies of Scepticiſm that 
have ever yet been broached. Norion extends 
not only to the images of corporeal objects 
in the fancy, but to whatever is the object 
of the underſtanding (4). It is not enough 


that 


Des Cartes and Mr. Locke, take the word idea it- 
ſelf in the fame fenſe. Mr. Locke ſays, (Introduction, 
ſect. 8.) © Ir being that Term, which, I think, ſerves 
« beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the object of the under- 
„ ſtanding, when a man thinks, I have uſed it to ex- 
< preſs whatever is meant by Phanta/m, Notion, Species, 
« or whatever it is, which the mind can be employed 
cc about in thinking.” Des Cartes ſays in his geometrical 
method of proving the exiſtence of God, and the Soul, 
Defin. 2. Ideæ nomine intelligo cuj uſlibet cogitationis for- 
mam illam, per cujus immediatam perceptionem ipſius ej uſ- 


dem 


28 2 DeanBerkeley's ſcheme examin d, 
that an Author is not explicit in owning all 
the abſurdities which ariſe from his ſcheme ; 
or that he denies them: others will aſſign 
his authority to juſtify their maintaining 
them. Epicurus ſaid many things well 


true ita non ſolas imagines in phantaſia depictas ideas 
voco + imo ipſas hic nullo modo voco ideas, guatenus ſunt 
in pbantaſia corporea, hoc eſt in parte aliqua cerebri depic- 
te, ſed tantum quatenus mentem ipſam in illam cerebri 
partem converſam informant. This is very diſtin& and 
full, Dean Berkeley, who will not allow us to have any 
notion or idea of thinking, willing, &c. ſhould give us 
his acceptation of the word; or ſhew us what is amiſs 
in Mr. Locke or Des Cartes's acceptation. Whatever he 
may ſay about ab tract ideas, it is certain all true demon- 
ſtration is in abſtract ideas. 
I IX. But 


* 
— 


1 Cum bene prœſertim multa, ac divinitus iffis 
Wo Inmortalibus de Divis dare dicta ſuërit 

„ and hath left many fine things in writing: 
„ and yet when this was obſerved to Cicero, who 
«i condemned his philoſophy, he anſwers, Non 
17 quero quid dicat, fed quid convenienter rationi 
; 1 N poſſit, & ſententiæ ſue dicere. 
; 40 | dem cogitationis conſcius ſum ; aded ut nihil poſſim verbis 
„ e rxprimere intelligendo id quod dico, quin ex hoc iþſo cer- 
BE 0 tum fit in me ofſe ideam ejus quod verbis illis fignificatur. 
100 


1 * 
- 2 
s 


_ cluding that material ſubſtance really exiſts 
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IX. But to return. If Dean Berkeley, to 
evade the inconfiſtency mentioned in No 7, 


of diſputing with, and endeavouring to con- 


vince no body at all for ought he knows, 
ſhould fay that God excites the ideas of mens 
ſouls in him, (provided he will allow that 
there can be any idea, or notion, of ſouls) 
then all his certainty for the exiſtence of 
mens ſouls, is becauſe God would not ex- 
cite the ideas of theſe Beings in us, to make 
us believe they were, unleſs they really were. 
And this would be founding his belief of 
immaterial ſubſtance, preciſely upon the rea- 


fon which Dr. Clarke hath brought, to ſhew 


that we cannot poſſibly be deceived, in con- 


without the mind. That is, he cannot avoid 
proceeding in contradiction to himſelf, and 
his own tenets, without having recourſe to 
the force of the Doctor's demonſtration (/): 
and that demonſtration overthrows his tenets. 
This I take to be a hard Dilemma upon the 
ſcheme. 


(1) See this Demonſtration in the Cyclopedia, under 


the word Body, immediately after Dean Berkeley's argu- 
ments againſt the exiſtence of matter. X. Here 
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X. Here we may farther obſerve, ſince 
Dean Berkely's argument demonſtrates all 
ſubſtance out of exiſtence, equally with ma- 
terial ſubſtance ; what ſmall reaſon he had 
to proclaim (Sect. 93. of his Book) his vic- 
tory over the Atheiſts and Sceptics. His words 
are Without which [unthinking mat- 
© ter, to wit] your Epicureans, Hobbifts, 
<« and the like, have not even the ſhadow 
* of a pretence, but become the moſt cheap 
« and eaſy triumph in the world. And 
again, Sea. 96. Matter being once ex- 
e pelled out of nature, drags with it ſo many 
* ſceptical and impious notions, &c.” This 
is, I think, as if one ſhould advance, that 
the beſt way for a woman to filence thoſe, 
who may attack her reputation, is to turn a 
common proſtitute. He puts us into a way 
of denying all things, that we may get rid 
of the abſurdity of thoſe who deny ſome 
things. | 


| XI. If we will talk ſoberly, though the evi- 
2 in not the greateſt wo avs £2- 
e —_— 


n 


— 


e 
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pable of; yet ſince it is the moſt univerſal and 
conſtant, fitted to all the concerns of life, and 
the capacities of all men ; fince (except in 
a few caſes, the cauſes of which we know, 
and can rectify the judgment) there is a ſa- 
tisfactory agreement between the informations 
of it, through all different ages, and in all 
countries; and fince it is in effect, the firſt 
foundation of all our knowledge, in our pre- 
ſent ſtate of union with matter; the man 
who endeavours to overturn the evidence of 
ſenſe univerſally, endeavours to introduce the 
wildeſt and moſt unbounded Scepticiſm, let his 
pretences be what they will. And Dean 
Berkeley, by teaching men to diſtruſt their 
ſenſes, teaches them to diſtruſt his Book in 
the firſt place; it is but an idea like other 


things, every word and line in it: all his 


actions and great undertakings are but mere 
dream and chimera ; and his deſigns diſap- 
point themſelves in every reſpect. If once 
we refuſe that reaſon which Dr. Clarke has 
aſſigned for believing the exiſtence of external 
objefts, and a material world; there is in truth 
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no ſtopping till a man has denied every thing 
that exiſts without his own mind, except it 
be perhaps the exiſtence of ſome deluſory Be- 
ing who conſtantly cheats and impoſes upon 
him. How this can be ſuch an antidote a- 
gainſt Scepticiſm and Atheiſm is not eaſy to 
be imagined. We might with equal reaſon 
affirm, I think, that putting out the eyes is 
the beſt cure for dimneſs of ſight (m). 


XII. It may not perhaps be foreign to the 
purpoſe, to take notice here of the contra- 
diction in terms, which is pretended to be in 
aſſerting the exiſtence of matter. It is (it any 
where) in Sect. 4. of Dean Berkeley's Princi- 
ples ; for in Sect. 7. he ſpeaks of having de- 
monſtrated his concluſion ; and in Se. 21. he 
ſays, Arguments, d poſteriori, are unneceſſary 


for confirming what, if he miſtakes not, has 


been ſufficiently demonſtrated, d priori; there- 


(m) It is true, Des Cartes doubts of the evidence of 
ſenſe; but it was only to ſhew it more certain afterwards; 
it was rather calling his knowledge to an examen; yet I 
humbly conceive his method was wrong; of which more 


fore 
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fore in Sect. 22. he apologizes for dilating on 
that, which may with the utmoſt evidence, be 
demonſtrated in a line or two, to any one that 
is capable of the leaſt reflection. In ſhort, 
all that I could find for it is in that fourth 
Section, and contained in the following queſ- 
tions. For what are the forementioned 
« objects ¶ houſes, mountains, rivers, ] but the 
e things we perceive by ſenſe? And what, 
* I pray you, do we perceive, beſides our 
<« own ideas or ſenſations? And is it not 
<< plainly repugnant, that any of theſe, or 
* any combination of them, ſhould exiſt un- 
perceived? This is but a ſorry affair 
to be the fubje of three new pieces. We 
ſhall conſider it query by query, as it is pro- 
poſed. And firſt, What are the forementiened 
objetts, but the things we percerve by ſenſe ? 


This query ſeems not to agree well with 


the next. Here it is allowed that we perceive 
things by ſenſe, or by the mediation of ſenſe 


(for theſe things ſeem at a diſtance from the 


ſenſe) which are ſuppoſed, and called abjects 
(of ſenſe it would ſeem) ; and in the next it 
is 
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is taken for granted, that we perceive nothing 


but our own ſenſations; that is, nothing by 
means of the ſenſes. This is what one may 
call ſleight- of- hand reaſoning. Let us join both 
queſtions in one. What are the objects of our 


ſenſations, but thoſe very ſenſations themſelves? 


This queſtion propoſed thus ſomewhat leſs 


juglingly, implies or ſuppoſes the truth of 


this propoſition, Our ſenſations have no ob- 


jefts exiſling without the mind: which is really 


the whole point in controverſy. And to take 
this for granted, is to beg the thing to be 
proved; or to ſuppoſe the debate at an end. 
Thoſe mountains, rivers, houſes, we all ſup- 
poſe to exiſt without the mind; and although 
we ſhould be wrong, it remains to prove that 
we are wrong, that being the whole of the 
diſpute. To affirm this, or as& if it be not 
ſo, will never do any thing. We may far- 
ther add, ſince he allows objects perceived by 
ſenſe in this query, that ſenſations cannot be 
objects to themſelves : a ſenſation may be- 
come the object of a reflex act of the mind 
upon it; and it can become an object to 
the 
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the mind in no other manner. But when 
a ſenſation thus becomes the object of a 
poſterior perception, it is not the object to it- 
ſelf (n). When a man beholds the circulation 
of the blood, by the help of a microſcope, 
he doth not admire his on ſimple perception, 
more than when he beholds a pebble; but 
ſomething which he thinks at leaſt, the cauße 
and object of it. We might as well ſay, when 
a man laughs at ſome ridiculous thing, he 
laughs at his own laughter only. However, 
we may anſwer the queſtion categorically : 
That theſe forementioned objects, [rivers, houſes, 
mountains, ] are the very things we perceive 
by ſenſe. This is a proper anſwer enough 
to ſuch a queſtion ; and we may add, that 
theſe chjects excite ſenſations in the mind, 
by motion, or acting on the organs; whether 
by reflecting the rays of light, by raiſing an 
undulation in the air, by immediate con- 
(n) At this rate we muſt ſay, that brutes have no objects 
of their ſenſations, ſince ſenſations cannot be objects to 
themſelves; for they make no reflex acts of the mind, 
and there are no material objects from m wichout, according 
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tat, &c. and this motion is propagated by 
the nerves to the brain, where the ſoul (there 
preſent) is apprized of them thus acting. 
Now, it is no matter whether what we fay 
be true or not; though it be only a conjecture 
formed at random, if it aſſigns to ſenſations 
their diftin& objects, without a contradiction 
in terms ; this puts D. B. to the trouble of 
another demonſtration, as much as if it were 
the real caſe that obtains. 


XIII. His ſecond queſtion is, And what I 
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| pray you do we perceive, befides our own ideas 
16 * and ſen/ations? A conſiſtent anſwer to this 
1 "1 follows from what was faid juſt now. We 
. perceive, beſides our ſenſations themſelves, 
1 4 the objects of them; or we perceive objects 
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exiſting from without, by the mediation of 
ſenſation, or motion produced; ſince we are 
conſcious not only of ſenſation excited, but 
that it is excited by ſome cauſe beſides our- 
ſelves; for we ſuffer it, often againſt our 
will. This cauſe we call matter: and D. B. 
ſays it is Ged Almighty, Hitherto there is no 

con- 
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contradiction. He ſays it is one thing, and we 
lay it is another : and fo far he hath no rea- 
ſon to ſay we contradict ourſelves, more than 
we have to ſay the ſame of him: nay nor fo 
much. It is pleaſant to obſerve D. B's ad- 
dreſs: he would have us to allow that matter 
is a ſenſation ; or that our ſenſations are the 
fame thing with their objects, which being 

the thing in debate, is ſtill begging the ar- 
gument, by an equivocal queſtion. So he 
might prove that, if a man in a dark night 
were groping out his way, with a long pole 
in his hand, and felt ſomething refiſt it, 
which made him turn another way, leſt he 
ſhould run his head againſt the wall ; fo he 
might prove, I fay, that it were @ contra- 
diftion for the man to fay, there was any 
thing there, beſides the pole itſelf, by his 
ſame query For what, I pray you, ſays 
he, do you perceive, beſides the pole in your 
own hand? 


XIV. We may here again obſerve, as in 
Ne 8. that this query of D. B.'s eaſily turns 
| | U 2 againſt 
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= againſt himſelf, We fay, that which excites 


ſenſations in us is generally the objects of thoſe 
ſenſations, exiſting from without : unleſs in 
the inſtances of dreams and phrenſies, in 
which there ſtill is a manifeſt difference from 
ordinary ſenſation. He ſays, God, who is 
not the object of our ſenſations, is the im- 
mediate cauſe of them. How doth he diſ- 
prove what we aſſert? Thus. You perceive no- 
thing but your perceptions. The cauſe of your 
perceptions, which you aſſign, is not your 
perceptions themſelves. Therefore you do not 
perceive this cauſe of your perceptions. There- 
fore this cauſe of your perceptions is not at all ; 
or is but the ſame thing with thoſe very 
perceptions. Here the fundamental reaſon of 
this inference is, becauſe we perceive nothing 
but our own perceptions. But D. B. doth not 
perceive any thing but his own perceptions, 


more than other men: and if his not per- 
ceiving the cauſe of his perception, is a ſuf- 
ficient ground of denying ſuch cauſe, or of 
making it the ſame thing with the very 
perceptions themſelves; then, God, not being 

1 —— 
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perceived, either is not; or is but a very per- 
ception in the mind of man: Abfit blaſphe>.. 
mia! And thus his own argument will ex- | 
terminate out of nature, any other cauſe of 
perception he pleaſes to pitch upon. He ſays, 
matter being once expelled out of nature, 
drags with it, Fc. It is true, matter is but a 
contingent ſubſtance in nature ; but being 
once expelled out of nature, it drags more 
along with it, in his method of reaſoning, 
than he is aware of: and it drags leaſt of all 
our ſceptical and impious notions with it, as 
he pretends. To ſuppoſe it abſent multiplies 
theſe notions without end. 


XV. The laſt queſtion in this demonſtra- 
tion, and which he defigned ſhould carry 
home the conviction of the whole, is, And 
is it nat plainly repugnant, that any of theſe 
[ideas] or any combination of them, fhould exiſt 
unpercerved? Here you ſee, he preſumes you 
have allowed him, according to his laſt query, 
that ſenſations and their objects are the ſame 
thing; and on this preſumption, his argu- 
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ment indeed is conclufive : but if you are 
not thus far complaiſant, he is at a loſs. And 
I anſwer, Our zdeas ſurely cannot exiſt with- 
out the mind: but their objef7s may; and 
do. And they are ſtill ſenfible objects, though 
they fall not under the ſenſes, at all times 
and in all places: i. e. though they are not 
objefted to the ſenſe, in places where they are 
not ; and at times when our ſenſes are not 
directed to the places where they are. With 
reſpect to this it is obſervable, that he hath 
another very ſhort way of demonſtrating his 
main point. He ſuppoſes that the term [to 
_ exiſt] hath the ſame import, when applied 
to corporeal things, as to be perceived (o): 
aſſerting 

(o) In the Cyclopedia, lac. citat. This appears 
from the meaning of the term 2x;/7, when applied to ſen- 
ſible things. Thus, the table I write on exiſts: i. e. 1 
ſee and feel it. But the exiſtence of unthinking 


Beings, without any relation to their being perceived, is 
unintelligible : their ee is percipi. 

One cannot well pats by the argument here, without 
enquiring alittle into the reaſonableneſs of it. This pro- 
poſition [their / is percipi] is delivered with the air of 
an axiom; but if it be, it is incumbent on the Author, I 
think (who ſeems to be the firſt that diſcovered * 
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aſſerting (ſtrongly indeed) that it is otherwite 
unintelligible. Whence it clearly follows ; 
Matter which is not percei ved, doth not exi/t ! 

But 


ſhew the neceſſary connexion between the terms eſe and 
percipi, in it. It cannot be ſaid to be ſelf-evident, on 
which account certain propoſitions were firſt called axi- 
oms ; fince others cannot find out the /e//-evidence, or 
even the truth of it. We fay indeed with reſpect to the 
Deity, his eſſe is exiſtere, becauſe neceſſary exiſtence be- 
longs to his nature; but no body allows that to be perceiv- 
ed belongs to the / or nature of matter; ſo that this 
axiom appears to me, after the exacteſt enquiry I am able 
to make, to be ſuch an ax:om as begs the queſtion. 

He argues from the meaning of the word [exi/?] that, 
when ſpoken of material things, it is the fame as zo be 
perceived; but who beſides the Author himſelf, hath af- 
fixed this meaning to that term? Is it the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, when applied to material things? 
Hath he the Philoſophers, or even the vu/gar on his fide 
in this, as he ſeems to inſinuate elſewhere? Pythagoras 
aſſerted that the earth was ſpherical, and habitable quite 
round — ,, du O,, x; aH. tas dl 2 
Aertredg * x) Ta nd. dr, ixiivo avs. Diog. Laert.] But 
he did not mean that the Antipodes did not 2xi/? becauſe 
he did not perceive, i. e. hear and ſee them; as he muſt 
have done according to our Author's * 
word. Again, Virgil ſays, 

Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus : inſula portum 
He doth not mean that the place he deſcribes did not 2x- 
i, becauſe he was not there at the time to loo upon, or 
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But the Artificer ſeems to underſtand that his 
fools exiſt all the intermediate time, after he 
lays them by at night, till he takes them up 
again next morning. And after this, it is un- 
accountable how this Author could pretend 

(Sect. 


terceive it. If it ſhould be faid, that Pythagoras, or 
Virgil, did not ſpeak philoſophically ; we may be ſure at 
leaſt that they ſpoke common ſenſe; and as all men have 
ſpoke both ſince, and before. Which ſhews his ſenſe of 
the term to be quite new. 

Moreover, what reaſon can be aſſigned why the exiſ- 
tence of matter ſhould be confined to the being perceived, 
more than the exiſtence of other ſubſtance? If the rea- 
ſon of the Author's aſſertion be, That what is not per- 
ceived, neither by itſelf, nor any other thing, doth not 
exiſt, then any other ſubſtance (the human foul, v. g. 
if it doth not always perceive itſelf, muſt have intervals 
of non-exiſtence, as it ceaſes to perceive itſelf, or other- 
wiſe : at leaſt the Author ſhould have proved that it al- 
ways thinks, to ſhew it has no pauſes or blanks of exiſ- 
tence. It is true, it muſt always think upon his ſcheme, 
having no reſtraint or interruption from matter ; but then 
he will have a difficulty to explain, how it could be fa 
affected without matter, as to make this appear doubtful. 
J might take notice of the variation and proportion of ex- 
iſtence, (ſo to ſpeak) the ri/ing and falling of it, upon 
his ſcheme: for inſtance, The Tab/e I write on, when I 
do not. perceive it, doth nat exiſt ; but when J fit down 
to write on it, it comes again into exiſtence. If another 
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(Sect. 82.) that he doth not deny even cor- 

poreal ſubſtance, in the vulgar ſenſe ; 

only inert ſenſeleſs matter: as if the Artificer 

thought his tools were artful, ſenſible matter; 

or diſappeared when he had them not in his 
hands; or even then, were nothing but the 
;deas of inſtruments in the ideas of his hands. 
All this then ends in the following ch:1d:/þ jo- 
phiſm : ſenſible things are but the objects of ſenſe. 
Whenever they are not the objects of ſenſe, 
they are no longer ſenſible things. Therefore, 
when they are not the objects of ſenſe, or not 
perceived, they are not. But would not D. B. 
allow his houſe to be a combuſtible thing, un- 
leſs it were actually on fire? He might, with 
equal force of reaſon prove, that unleſs it 
were in flame, it were no houſe at all. 


perſon perceives it along with me, muſt it have a double ex- 
i/tence © And if three of us fit at it, muſt its exiſtence be 
e e AER TEINS? 20d, ee 
if it were true that being perceived conſtituted the exiſtence 
of matter, and all created ſubſtance, the Infinite Mind 
perceives them without intermiſſion ; and this will con- 
ſtitute the continued exiſtence of matter upon his own 
principles, I think; unleſs he would ſay that matter exi/?s 


cantinually, as the Deity perceives it, and doth not exift 


continually, as other Beings do not perceive it. 
XVI. This 
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XVI. This is his demonſtration. We 
may farther obſerve that it doth no great ho- 
nour to this new ſcheme, nor thoſe who pre- 
tend to admire it, that it forces the Author 
to ſuſpect, that even Mathematicks may not 
be very ſound knowledge at the bottom. In 
SeR. 118. he ſays, To be plain, we ſuſ⸗ 
tc pect the Mathematicians are no leſs deeply 
te concerned, than other men in the errors 
te ariſing from abſtract general ideas, and the 
te exiſtence of objects without the mind.” 
And in Sea. 119. he fays, the theorems in 
Arithmetick are d:ffciles nugæ. A man ought 
to have a vaſt deal of merit, and to have obli- 
ged the world with ſurpriſing diſcoveries, to 
juſtify his attacking theſe ſciences at this 
rate; or rather no merit poſſible can warrant 
it. And it muſt give us but a bad opinion 
of the notions that neceſſitate a man to de- 
clare himſelf thus. What neceſſity they lay 
him under, we ſhall ſee inſtantly. In Sect. 
22. he expreſſes himſelf after the following 
manner. It is but looking into your 
* own thoughts, and fo trying whether you 

2 scan 
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* can Conceive it poſſible for a found, or a 
« figure, or a motion, or a colour (p, to 
« exiſt without the mind, or unperceived. 
« This eaſy trial may perhaps make you ſee 
te that what you contend for is a downright 
te contradittion. Inſomuch that I am con- 
te tent to put the whole upon this iſſue ; if 
* you can but conceive it poſſible for any one 
* extended, moveable fubſtance, or in ge- 
e neral for any one idea, [here extended move- 
able ſubſtance, and idea, are ſuppoſed fpecies 
and genus; in which caſe he is very ſafe] 
* or any thing like an idea, to exiſt any 
* other ways, than in a mind perceiving it, 


() D. B. hath perplexed himſelf about the /en/ible gua- 
lities of bodies; and inſiſts much upon it as a demonſtra- 


tion of the non-exiſtence of matter, becauſe theſe qua. 


lities cannot exiſt without the mind. But he might have 
obſerved that heat, for inſtance, is an equivocal word 3 
and may either ſtand for the ſenſation excited in the mind, 
or the quality in external bodies, raiſing that ſenſation. 
It is very trifling, becauſe the fr/# cannot exiſt without 
the mind, to infer that the la cannot ; to conclude, that 
becauſe ſenſation is not in the fire, there is no guality in 
it to raiſe ſenſation in a ſenſitive Being. Here figure and 
motion are nicely ſhuffled in with colour and ſound, 
though they are qualities of a different kind. 

« I ſhall 
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I ſhall readily give up the cauſe. And as 
te for all the compages of external bodies you 
ic contend for, I ſhall grant you its exiſtence; 
te though you can neither give me any rea- 
tt fon why you believe it exiſts, nor aſſign 
te any uſe for it, when it is ſuppoſed to ex- 
« iſt. I fay the bare poſſibility of your opi- 
* nion's being true, ſhall paſs for an argu- 
* ment that it is ſo. This is very ſo- 
lemn! A man that is ſo generous had need 
be wonderfully ſecure of his concluſion. 


XVII. But we take him at his word. Hay- 
ing ſhewn that his demonſtration doth not 
conclude; and conceiving it very poſſible that 
the whole compages of external bodies may 
exiſt without the mind, and no ways in it; 
the argument is at end with him (. No 


(0 It is to no purpoſe to inſiſt longer on any thing 
contained in his Book. It will all be found to be a re- 
petition of this ſuppoſed demonſtration. He carps very 
much in his Introduction at abſtract ideas; but the uſe- 
fulneſs and neceſſity of them is never a whit the leſs; a 
remarkable enough inſtance of which will appear im- 
mediately. 


mo 
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man can ever be ſeriouſly perſuaded, that 
this Author's ſcheme is true in fact, let him 
uſe the utmoſt violence poſſible to his reaſon. 
The thing itſelf is of ſuch a nature, that it 
will not admit of belief: ſo far is the con- 
trary from being a downright contradiction, 


as he ſays. And it is wonderful that he ſhould 


be ſo peremptory in dire& oppoſition to the 
ſenſe of mankind. However we ſhall go on 
to ſhew, in conſequence of what was faid in 
ING 6. how poſſible matter is; and that there 
is all the evidence for the real exiſtence of it, 
that the nature of things can admit of, un- 
leſs we will require the contradiction there 
named to be proved. And firſt, if matter 
had not been poffible at leaſt, no man would 
ever have had any idea of it at all. To omit 
the reaſon of this before given, (No 6.) let 
us confider that whatever part of an idea is 
not perceived, is no part of it; its efſe is really 


percipi. (See D. B.'s Principles, Seft. 132. 


as alſo his Opticks.) A part of a perception 
not perceived, is a contradiction indeed, being 
« part ef it that i no por? of it, Conſequently 

a part 
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apart leſs than the minimum ſenfibile (ſee again 
Set. 127.) is no part of it, or nothing, 
Therefore in the idea of a ſolid inch of mat- 
ter, v. g. there is no part that might be ex- 
preſſed by this number 1, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo in 
the denominator, having unite for its nume- 
rator, (or we may make the number greater, 
for thoſe who have very good eyes) ſuch a 
part being leſs than the minimum ſen/ibile : or 
ſuch a part is nothing at all. But if there be 
no ſuch part ; or if the million-millionth part 


is preciſely nothing; the whole idea is made 


up of a million of million of u ideas: or the 
whole idea is no idea. For undoubtedly, a 
million or any number of nothings, will ne- 
ver make ſomething: nor will any number 
of negations of an idea, ever make a real idea. 
Two, ten, a hundred, &c. negations of a thing, 
will never amount to the thing itſelf. Thus 
unleſs a real, fold, figured ſubſtance, were at 
leaſt poffible to exiſt without the mind, ſuch 
a part of which would be a real part, of the 
fame nature with the whole; our idea of the 
whole would be impoſſible, and no idea. This 
LS follows 
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follows from aſſerting ſuch a ſcheme, as 
makes it neceſſary to maintain, that what- 
ever we perceive not of matter is not, which 
this Author doth very explicitly (7). A little 
ahſtraction of ideas, to which he is ſuch an 
enemy, would have been of uſe to him here. 
The fame may be ſhewn concerning the ideas 
of motion, reſiſtance, weight, &c. We do not 
perceive the reſiſtance of an atom ; therefore 
we could not perceive that of a cannon-ball: 
for the laſt is but ſo many times the firſt. 
And if the firſt be nothing, ſo many times 
no perception will never make perception. 
Again, we have no ſenſe of a motion ex- 
tremely flow, or extremely ſwift : therefore 
ſuch motions are not. We have no percep- 
tion of the motion of the index or hour- 
hand of a clock : and yet this no perception, 
ſo many times repeated, becomes real per- 


(r) Here we might ask a reaſon from the Abettors of 


this ſcheme, why our ideas do not reach the very inti- 


mate eſſence of other things, as well as body! Our ideas 
come not up to thoſe in the Divine Mind, with reſp<c: 
to body, more than other things. 


ception, 
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ception, with reſpect to the minute-hand (4). 
XVIII. Again, 


(s) We may draw it as a corollary from the argument 
in this paragraph, That our perceptions in general have 
no parts, or are indiviſible; and particularly that our ideas 
or perceptions of diviſible, extended ſubſtance, are them- 
ſelves indiviſible, without parts or extenſion. If they were 
not, then the million-millionth part of the perception of 
an inch long, would be ſome part of it, or perceived by 
the terms. And from this again it will follow, that the 
percipient Being in us is not matter; becauſe if our per- 
ceptions of length, breadth, figure, were in a material ſub- 
ſtance, they /hould neceſſarily have dimenſions, For ſuch 
ideas of figures would be then affections, or modifications 
of matter; but all affections or modifications of matter, 
muſt be inherent in the matter whoſe modifications they are. 
And if the perception or idea of a figure, be an inherent 
modification, or affeftion of matter ; it is clear it muſt in- 
bere in all the matter percipient of it, and therefore have 
equal ſuperficial dimenſions at leaſt. And, ſecondly, our 
perceptions of extenſion being without parts illuſtrates and 
confirms what was ſaid in Sect. 3. viz. That the ſoul 
bath no parts, or is a /imple, indiviſible ſubſtance. We 
muſt ſay, I think, that all the ſoul is percipient : if any 
part of it were impercipient that would not have the na- 
ture of /oul (or of percipient Being). And if all the ſoul 
be percipient, and yet its perceptions be without parts, 
we muſt ſay that it hath no parts. If the ſoul were ex- 
| tended as matter is, certainly our perceptions would be 
extended, or have parts; infinite diviſibility of extenſion 
would not only be conceived by abſtract reaſon, but the 
actual infinitely little parts would be pictured down, if I 
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XVIII. Again, lidity, figure, divifibility, 
Sc. are either properties inhering in ſome 
ſubſtance ; or ſubſtance itſelf (chat thing, to 
wit, in which properties inhere, which we 
call, and muſt call ſubſtance :) if they are 
ſubſtance, ſolidity and figure will prove a 


folid, fzured ſubſtance upon us. If they are 


may ſo expreſs it; or they would be as much perceived, 
as any parts, and that by the terms being parts of the per- 
ception. And laſtly, from this corollary I ask the follow- 
ing queſtion ; If the faculty of imagination requires a pic- 
ture extended in length and breadth, but no idea or per- 
ception, as it is in the mind, is extended, Does not the 
power of imagination as much infer a material ſenſory or 


organ, as a pure or {imple perception requires an unex- 


tended or immaterial percipient ? In imagination, or in 
ſenſation of viſible objects, the perception i, not itſelf a 
picture; bur undoubtedly it 75 the perception of a picture 
ſomewhere lodged. And if this be ſo; imagination, as it 
is the perception of a picture, ſhews not only that the 
foul is immaterial, bt that it is united ta a material ſens 
ſory, where the picture is impreſſed, and to which it applies 
for the perception of it ; or that matter exiſts. How far 
this argument is applicable to overturn D. B.'s ſcheme the 


Intelligent will determine; but Cartes himſelf, who, it may 


be preſumed, ſhewed D. B. the way of calling material 
ſubſtance in queſtion, fays — Nam attentins conſideranti 
quidnam fit imaginatio, nihil aliud eſſe apparet quam guæ- 
dam applicatio facultatis cognoſcitive ad corpus ipſi in- 
time preſens [the ſenſory] ac proinde exiſtens. Meditat. 6. 
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only properties, they are either properties of 
our ideas, or not ; if they are, then our ideas 
are ſubſtance, with reſpect to theſe properties 


or the thing in which they inhere ; and there- 


fore ſolid, figured ſubſtances. A thing that 
hath ſolidity, figure, &c. as properties belong- 
ing to it, or predicable concerning it, muſt 
be à ſolid, figured thing. But that our ideas 
ſhould be ſach, as upon this ſcheme they 
muſt be, is monſtrous. At leaſt therefore, a 
ſubſtance muſt be poflible, of which theſe 
are properties : for they are certainly pro- 
perties of ſomething. And if it be allowed 
that ſuch properties exiſt now ; or that the 
thing exiſts to which they belong; they will 
infer not only the pgſſibility, but the actual 


exiſtence of matter. 


XIX. Again, all geometry is converſant 
about quantity. If there be nothing that can 
be called quantum in nature, or without the 
mind; nothing to which quantity is appli- 


cable; then we have a large body of fine de- 


monſtration, and men have diſcovered vaſt 
numbers 
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numbers of eternal and undeniable properties 
(as of a triangle, circle; cylinder, ſphere) pre- 
ciſely of nothing; immutable truths converſant 
about an impoſſible object: which is ſtrangely 
contradictory. It hath been always allowed 
that nothing can have no properties predicable 
of it, nor truths demonſtrable concerning it. 


Our ideas are not quantity: to ſay that would 


be to deny again the principal hypotheſis 
maintained in this ſcheme of an utter want 
of extenfion in rerum natura. And if we allow 
extenſion, why not an extended ſubſtance? They 
are only ideas of quantity ; and thoſe truths 
are purely demonſtrable of the obze&s of our 
ideas. No man ever ſpake of a circular 
thought ; a ſpherical, or triangular perception: 
the /ine or tangent of a ſenſation would be a 
new monſter in ſcience. Where will theſe ab- 
ſurdities end? Nothing ever expoſed men fo 
much as this late ſpecies of Scepticiſm. It is 
a wonder it ſhould find admirers; and among 
Mathematicians ! For upon this ſcheme the 
object of their whole ſcience is unphiloſophi- 
cally univerſal and abſtract. 

| X 2 XX. More- 
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XX. Moreover, What, a fine branch of 
knowledge have we concerning extended and 
refiſting quantity, or body? The ſhock of bo- 
dies againſt each other, particularly of elaftick 
bodies ; their perpendicular and inclined de- 
ſcents ; their motion, circular, or in other 
curves; their centrifugal forces ; their centers 
of gravity, oſcillation or percuſſion ? What 
fine and ſurpriſing theorems, concerning 
bodies moving in, or ſupported by fluid? 
Theſe truths have till nothing for their ob- 
ject. Our ideas are not heavy, reſiſting, pro- 
jeckile, fluid; capable of being compreſſed, or 
dilated ; have no properties of inflexion, re- 
fraction, &c. To allow that our ideas had 
any of theſe properties, would be to allow 
them to be ſolid, refiſting, figured, diviſible 
things. And to ſay it is impoſſible there can 
be any ſub/tance of which theſe are properties; 
or to doubt only of this ; is to doubt if ſe- 
veral uſeful truths may not be found out, and 
demonſtrations given, about nothing. Let me 
aſk, what kind of philoſophy would ſuch 


_ 
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propoſitions as theſe make; the centrifugal 
forces of two equal ideas, revolving in the 
fame time, in unequal ideas, are as their di- 
ſtances from the centers of theſe ideas? Or, 
the volumes of compreſſed ideas, are recipro- 
cally as the werghts of the ſuperincumbent 
ideas? Or, the ſpaces run over by an zdea, fall- 
ing by its own gravity, are as the ſquares of 
the times? This would ſtill run more odly if 
dreſſed entirely in the language of this hypo- 
theſis, thus: The idbas of the ſpaces run over 
by an zdea, falling by the zdea of its own 
gravity, are as the 7deas of the ſquares of the 
ideas of the times: for here all muſt be ex- 
preſſed by idea, their objects being impoſſible. 
Theſe are ſhocking to the laſt degree. It is 
no wonder that the men who broach this 
ſcheme, ſhould bear a grudge to Mathema- 


ticks. They are diametrically oppoſite to each 


other: and if there be any truth in that ſci- 
ence, this muſt fall. Or rather we may aſk 
univerſally, the particulars in Ne 8, and 14. 
being alſo taken into conſideration, what 
philoſophy theſe men would retain; or what 
9 X 3 kind 
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kind of knowledge would they leave to be 
purſued ? Indeed what throws us into gene- 


ral and unbounded Scepticiſm, muſt ftrike at 
the roots of all ſcience. 


XXI. But it will be faid could not Gad 
Almighty have excited all theſe ideas in ſepa- 
rate ſpirits, and made them capable to inveſ- 
tigate theſe properties of a ſolid, extended 
ſubſtance, which never actually exiſted ? To 
this it is anſwered, that indeed Zheſe truths 
concerning a ſolid extended ſubſtance, were 
| eternally in the Divine Intellect, before ſuch 
HY ſubſtance exiſted : but then ſurely they were 

{ truths only, with regard to that ſubſlance 
itſelf, and not with reſpect to immaterial ſub- 
flance; unleſs we ſhould ſay that the real pro- 
perties of matter, were applicable to, and true 
concerning a ſubſtance not matter. Thus, 
even Infinite Power could not prompt us 
with theſe ideas in reſpe& of any thing but 
what we believe to be the objects of them, 
not of our ideas themſelves, Whz:, by the 
way realizes our knowledge and philoſophy about 
material 
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material things more than it is of late faſhion- 
able to allow (t), 


XXII. This being fo ; the next queſtion 
is, Whether God Almighty (a Being of infi- 
nite veracity) would have made it neceflary 
for all thoſe ſeparate ſpirits (whom we call 
men) to purſue and attain a knowledge, leſs 
or more, or at leaſt an experience, of the na- 
ture of a ſubſtance which no way exiſted, as 
fancying that a great part of their eaſe and 
comfort depended upon this; and have ſo 
conſtituted them, that all of this ſpecies of 
Beings in the world, not excepting one, are 
verily perſuaded, that they are continually 
converſant with this ſubſtance, and that it 
enters into their compoſition : the queſtion is, 

t) I beg that the following axiom of Des Cartes may 
be conſidered in this view, and it ſeems to me nothing 
necds be more evident. Axiom. 5. Unde etiam ſequitur 
realitatem objeftivam idearum naſt rarum requirere cauſam, 
in qua eadem ipſa realitas non tantum abjectiuè, ſed for- 

maliter vel eminenter contineatur. Natandiamgque hoc ax- 
ioma tam neceſſaris efſe admittendum, ut ab ipſo uno om- 
mum rerum tam ſenſibilium, quam inſenſibilium cognitio 


dependeat, 
X 4 I fay, 
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I fay, Whether this Being could have per- 

formed ſuch a conſtant and univerſal prece of 
juggling (u)? If it could anſwer a good and 
wiſe end, that this ſubſtance ſhould exiſt ; 
why doth it not exift? It otherwiſe; why make 


(a) It is extremely abſurd to ſuppoſe that God Al- 
mighty ſhould have given us fo coſtly an apparatus of 
ſenſes, as Anatomy diſcovers ours to be, eſpecially of ſee- 
ing and hearing; made us capable of inveſtigating the 
nature and method of ſenſation ; of ſeeing the contri- 
yance and wiſdom, and the relation between the object 
and the faculty; and all deſigned only to miſguide and 
deceive us, as if theſe were to be the organs for com- 
municating the action of external objects, when in truth 
there is no ſuch thing. This in the language of the pre- 
ſent ſcepticiſm is, That God excites in us (or rather leaves 
us to inveſtigate) certain wonderful ideas [of eyes and 
ears] for the reception of other ideas, [men, houſes, ani- 
mals, Sc.] which we are incapable of receiving by the 
ordinary manner, if theſe firſt ideas are any way diſor- 
dered. And all the art and experience men have acqui- 
red, to procure themſelves eaſe and relief from ſuch dif- 
orders, is only at the bottom helping an idea that is dif 
tempered ; a mere juggle (as I ſaid) played upon us by the 
Author of our nature. Let me ſuppoſe that the Deity 
himſelf poſſeſſed us with a notion, that our bodies were 
made of China- ware or Glaſs, (vel caput habere fictile, 
vel totos eſſe cucurbitas, vel ex vitro conflatos, as Cartes 
fays) and then ask, If that would be a greater impoſture, 
than the preſent, on our Author's ſcheme ? 
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vs believe a thing exiſts, whoſe real exiſtence 


could have anſwered no good and wiſe end? 


Can any ſuppoſition lay God under a ne- 
ceflity of conſtantly deceiving his creatures? 
and his rational creatures too? Will not ſuch 
a ſuppoſition contradict his reaſon and his 
truth? This will have all the force of a juſt 
demonſtration to ſober men. Beſides, fince 
no man can be certain of the exiſtence of 
other men, upon this ſcheme ; and fince it 
is ſaid that God excites in us all the ideas, 
which we fancy are excited by bodies; we 
muſt ſay that, when we think we are tempted 


by other men, to commit an njuſt or im- 


moral action, God immediately tempts us: 
and this, not only by exciting the ideas of 
the perſuaſives in the temptation (of the 
words and actions, to wit, which are nothing 
external ;) but in formally contriving, and 
ſuggeſting the cbliguity of the fin we are 
tempted to; for, as hath been ſaid, taking 
away the exiſtence of their bodies, there is no 
kind of evidence left for the exiſtence of the 
ſouls of men, who by the 4bue of their free- 
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to be a Decei ver as to the firſt, can make no 
ſcruple of ſuppoſing him to impoſe on us in 
the laſt. I might mention the influence of 
this new refinement on the lives and practices 
of men. Though the obliquity of actions riſes 
from the will; he who thinks theft, murder, 
or adultery, nothing real beyond bare idea, 
and that for ought he knows, he injures 9 
body, will be ſurely under leſs reſtraint to fa- 
tisfy his inclinations of any kind. I might alſo 
mention the direct tendency of this improve- 
ment to Athe;/jm, Men will hardly allow 
the exciting illuſory ideas in our minds, of 
beauty and order, which no where really exiſt, 
ſuch a proof of the power and wiſdom of 
God, as an actually exiſting frame of mate- 
rial nature, where the grandeur, harmony, and 
proportion is permanent and real, exiſting 
from without, as well when we turn our 
thoughts from, as to it. And indeed it is not; 
for take away the exiſtence of the material 
Univerſe, and all the ſurpriſing ſcene of Pro- 
vidence diſcovered above, Sect. II. Vol. I. 

* 
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where the God of nature by real power ex- 
erted, conſtantly preſerves the world, and in- 
fluences every particle and atom of this ſub- | 
ſtance, by inceſſant various, wonderful im- . 
pulſe, ends in a dream and chimera. In that bl 4 
caſe no power could be exerted but to delude 3.41 
us. How could we believe the abilities of a 
Being, who was forced to have recourſe to 
a deceit, to raiſe in us a notion of them ? 
Or what opinion muſt we have of his wiſ- 
dom and addreſs, when we ourſelves can de- 
tect the impoſture ? How much better is it 
as otherwiſe ordered! We cannot convince 
God of a lye; nor ſhall we be able in an after- 

ftate to ſay, he deceived us in this. What 
a noble ſchool is the frame of nature, where 
we ſee the Creator's mighty power put forth, 
in conſtantly moving and regularly directing, 
the vaſt, unwieldy bulks of dead matter; 
where all the works are real, nothing phan- 
taſtical! How would it grieve a rational mind 
| to think that all this was performed in ſhew 
| only; and our ignorance laid hold on to raiſe 
our amazement: Doth it not appear that the 
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good and wiſe end deſigned, and in ſome 

meaſure attained by the real exiſtence of the 
material world, is to train us rational Beings 
up to the knowledge of the perfections of 
the Deity, in a way adapted to our nature and 
Capacities ? 


XXIII. Now to return to where we be- 
gan. Matter is poſſible, as hath been ſhewn 


alſo ſhewn : What kind of evidence, or de- 
monſtration then, would we have for the 
exiſtence of ſuch a ſubſtance, which we have 
not? In reaſon and philoſophy, its exiſtence 
ſhould be known from the efecis it produces, 
or the perceptions it excites in us, and the 
perfections of that Being, who. conſtituted it 
and our nature ſuch, that it ſhould act, and 
we perceive it acting. To expect we ſhould 
know it without ſenſation, is to demand a 
proof of its exiſtence, inconſiſtent with the 
very idea we have of it. To inſiſt that its ex- 
iſtence ſhould be inveſtigable by abſtract no- 
tions, though we get our ideas originally 

| from 
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from ſenſe, by which matter muſt firſt enter, 
is to ſhew a great uns&/fulneſs (v), or a fixed 
reſolution to doubt; it is to ſuppoſe it a ne- 
ceſſary, and not a contingent Being. Its ex- 
iſtence hath no eternal neceſſary properties 
belonging to it ; nor the exiſtence of any 
thing ſave the Deity. Therefore I conclude, 
that the knowledge of the exiſtence of ex- 
ternal material objects, by ſenſe, is certain 
knowledge, and the evidence as great, as poſ- 
fibility, and the nature of things can admit 


of; and therefore, as great as the reaſonable 


foul (as ſuch) can defire (x). 
XXIV. Before 

(v Mr. Ramfay obſerves well, La ſource du Pyrrbo- 
niſme vient de ce que Pon ne diſtingue pas entre une de- 
monſtration, une preuve, & une probabilite, Une demon- 
ſtration ſuppoſe Pidee contradictoire impoſſible ; une preuve 
de fait eſt, ou toutes les raiſons portent d croire, ſans qu'il 
y ait aucun pretexte de donter ; une probabilite eft, ou les 
raiſons de croire, ſont plus fortes, que celles de douter. 
Travels of Cyrus, Book 6. in the Diſpute between Py- 
thagoras and Anaximander. 

(x) Mr. Locke ſays, (Book 4. chap. 2. ſect. 14) © So 
<« that, I think, we may add to the two former ſorts of 
* knowledge; this alſo, of the exiſtence of particular ex- 
« ternal objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we 
have of the actual entrance of ideas from them; and 
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318 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examin d, 
XXIV. Before we put an end to this Sec- 


tion, it will not be amiſs, in conſequence 
of what bas been faid No 1. to take ſome 
farther notice of the ridiculous cauſe that hath 
raiſed all this doubting concerning the ex- 

itence 


& allow theſe three degrees of knowledge, viz. Intui- 
cc tive, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive ; in each of which 
cc there are different degrees and ways ot evidence and 
& certainty.” See alſo chap. xi. of the ſame Book. Mr. 
Ramſay in the place juſt now cited, ſays, e crois 
qu'il y a des corps, non fur le temoignage dq un ſeul, ni de 
pluſieurs ſens, mais ſur le conſentement unanime de tous 
les ſens, dans tous les hommes, dans tous les temps, & 
dans tous les lieux. Or comme les idees univerſelles & im- 
muables nous tiennent lieu de demonſtrations dans les ſci- 
ences, de meme Puniformite continuelle, la liaiſon conſtante 
de nos ſentiments, nous tiennent lieu de preuves, lorſquil 
Pagit de faits. — Aſter this let me obſerve, ſince this 
ſcheme denies the exiſtence of matter, contrary to the 
teſtimony of ſenſe ; and ſince the Epicurean ſcheme al- 
lows of nothing but matter, from the teflimony of ſenſe, 
ſetting the certainty of ſenſe above that of reaſon, (ſee 
Lucr. lib. 1. ver. 420 & eg) let me obſerve, I ſay, that 
it is not eaſy to conceive, how theſe two ſhould agree 
in this particular of the teſtimony of ſenſe; though it is 
obſerved in the Cyclapædia, under the word [ fallacy] they 
do. Laſtly, (ſays the Author) © Reaſon cannot ſhew 
& our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſoning depends on pre- 
« vious ſenſations; and the ſenſes muſt firſt be true, 
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ience of the material world, and carried ſome 
to deny directly the poflibility of any ſuch 
thing; viz. That we have no certain mark to 
know whether we are awake or aſleep. This is 
what a man of plain, common ſenſe would 
laugh at : only Philoſophers think it enough 
to prove the world may be nat hing rather than 
ſomething. In an objection made to Des Cartes 
concerning his doubting, the Objector readily 
grants, 'There is no mark to know which of 
the ſtates we are in, and only finds fault 
with Cartes for publiſhing, as a new method 
of doubting, that which Plato and others had 
broached long before him (y) : which, by 

the 
© before any reaſoning founded thereon, be ſo. Thus 
« the Epicureans, whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly confirmed by 


« what we have already laid down from D. B. concern- 
© ing the external world.” Theſe two ſeem to me to 
agree in nothing unleſs in perverting all true philoſophy 
Met (fays the ſame Author, under the word Ab- 
ſtraction) has a late eminent and ingenious Author D. B. 
conteſted the reality of any ſuch ideas [v/z. abſtract] and 
gone a good way towards overturning the whole ſyſtem, 
and conſequently towards ſetting our philoſophy on a 
O Satis conſtat ex iis que dicta ſunt in hac Medita- 
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the way, is a ſtrange fort of an objection. 
The inconſiſtency of this doubt, or this que- 
ſtion, is plain, I think, in that no man has 
a right to make it, but he who hath expe- 
rience of both the different ſtates. If he has 
only been in one of them, he ean know no 
difference, and therefore be in no doubt : and 
if he has been in both, and remembers a dif- 
ference, he muſt know it ; and therefore is 
obliged to anſwer himſelf, as having a con- 
ſcious experience of the thing he deſires to be 
informed in. Since ſleep is a ſtate in which 
the faculties of the ſoul are obſtructed, or 
impeded, by the indiſpoſition of the matter 
of the body, eſpecially memory ; fince this is 
fo, I fay, for a waking man to defire a mark 
or /ign, whereby to know if he be awake, 
is as if he ſhould deſire another man to tell 
him, Whether he hath the powers of his foul 
at liberty or not? which he himſelf can know 


tione ¶ prima ſcil.] nullum 2fſe ur, quo ſomnia naſtra 
a vigilia, & ſenſione verd dignoſcantur; verita- 
tem hujus meditationis agnoſcimus. Sed quoniam de ed- 
dem incertitudine ſenſibilium diſputavit Plato, &c. 


beſt. 


© 
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beſt. The ſoul hath not ſome powers to be 
impeded, and other powers of the fame kind 
to remain ſtill free; it ſhould then have uo 
conſciouſneſſes ; therefore it is improper to ask, 
if a ſleeping man can have a mark to know 
whether he ſleeps? nor is it leſs improper for 
a waking man to ask a mark to know if he 
be awake. In the firſt caſe, there is a want 
of conſciouſneſs of the ſtate we are in ; and 
in the ſecond, a conſciouſneſs that we are not 
in the firſt tate : what doubt can there then 
remain here ? If the powers of the ſoul were 
not impeded in fleep, that ſtate would not 
differ from being awake, except in the indiſ- 


_ poſition of the body: but fince it differs fo 


widely otherwiſe, who can be excuſable in 
pretending not to know the difference? At 
this rate, men might ask a ſign to know, 
whether they are blind, or not, or how they 
can be certain that they are in their ſober 
ſenſes rather than mad (2); and whether, 


(z) Pyrrho indeed, and the Sceptics, ſeem to deny a 
difference between theſe tw —&& yap of pace Tape 
Our x TI yay EAN xs, & beds; but to defend this, 
was, I think, to own themſelves mad in effect. 

Ver, II, Y when 
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when they are conſcious of a thing, they 
can be ſure that they are conſcious of it (a). 
XXV. Thus 


(a) The argument in this paragraph, which is ſaid not 
to be intelligible enough, would perhaps become plainer, 
if we ſhould ask the queſtion, Whether it is a wak- 
ing man, or a fleepin7 man, who propoſes the doubt? 
And to this we may reaſonably expect an anſwer, ſince 
the doubt ſuppoſes a Difference of the two ſtates, and 
that this difference hath been ob/ervel; for otherwiſe the 
ground of doubting vaniſhes. It may, I think, be pro- 
bably ſuppoſed that Plato, and Cartes were awake, when 
they propoſed this nice and philaſophical manner of doubt- 
ing; and that they ſtarted it from ſome experience of 
the two different ſtates, otherwiſe they would ſtill have 
doubted without reaſon ; and yet that very experience an- 
ſwers the doubt. The daubt could never be greater than 
the experience on which it was founded: If this experi- 
ence is ſuppoſed nothing, the doubt becomes nothing at 
the ſame time; and the greater the experience is ſup- 
poſed to be, the doubt becomes the 4%; ſince much 
experience of the difference could beſt teach them that 
difference. This, I preſume, makes the argument intel- 
ligible; and ſhews the inconſiſtency of ſuch doubting, if 
a man allows himſelf to be awake. And if he ſays he 
dreams when he doubts thus, what he owns here alſo an- 
ſwers itſelf ; when he awakes, he will find it but a dream. 
Beſides, he owns the difference between dreaming and 
nor dreaming, and the former argument will ſtill be ap- 
plic able. 

But allowing the Scepticiſm to be puſhed as far as may 

be· 
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XXV. Thus much of the different fate 
of the mind itſelf in theſe two conditions, of 
ſleeping and waking, which brings the rex 
ele ſought to ſelf-conſciouſneſs. But the 
great difficulty pretended, is, How can we be 


ſure that any thing exiſts ? All from No 1 to 


24. is an anſwer to this; to which let me 
add, that if we never dreamed in ſleep, we 
ſhould not at all doubt of the exiſtence of the 
frame of nature. But have we leſs evidence 


now, 


be. If one ſhould fay, © I never dreamed in my life.” 
(Since ſome of the/e men affirm this of themſelves) what 
reaſon would he have for asking a * , whereby to 
diſtinguiſh dreaming from not dreaming, when he owns 
he never dreamt in all his life? And if he ſhould ſay, 
„ T had ſuch a dream laſt night, and was verily per- 
* ſuaded of the real exiſtence of the things ſeen ; and 
© why may not the things I ſee and hear now be as 
«© phantaſtical as theſe were?” I anſwer, firſt, he is in- 
capable of being ſatisfied ; becauſe on his own principles, 
he will {till have equal reaſon to think any anſwer as phan- 
taſtical as the per/on [or rather $«7«owz, according to 
him] who gives him the anſwer : and therefore, as I ſaid 
in the beginning of the Section, he ſhould for ever hold 


his tongue, and doubt on in ſilence. When he deſires ſa- 


tisfaction, he ſuppoſes the reality of the thing he pretends 
to doubt . This is always the fate of Scepriciſm. And, 
1 2 ſecondly, 
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now, than if all were a Blank then? Or can 
the exiſtence of the world depend upon the 
indiſpoſition of our bodies, or the different 
ſtate of conſciouineſs of our minds? Suppoſe 
a whole nation of men ſhould never dream, 


(ſee 


ſecondly, when he ſays, © He dreamed laſt night, c.“ He 
owns he is awakened out of that dream now, otherwiſe 
he couid not perceive that it was but a dream: Or elſe he 
muſt allow he is {till dreaming on; and, as I ſaid, what- 
ever anſwer is made to him muſt {till appear a dream. If 
he ſhould fay, © I am not certain whether I ever dreamed 
<« in my life, or not.“ It is as if he ſhould fay, © I am not 
ce certain, that ever I was in a different ſtate of conſciouſ- 
© neſs from what I am in at preſent.” And then why 
ſhould he demand a 4:4» or mark to know which of 
the two ſtates he is in, who never obſerved any dif- 
ference? He can have no doubt of the reality of exter- 
nal objects, who was never impoſed on, by being made 
to think phantaſtical objects real. And how could any 
anſwer give ſatisfaction to ſuch a man? If he thinks all 
things real, he will need no ſatisfaction; and if he thinks 
them phantaſtical, the anſwer muſt appear to be /uch, as 
much as all other things. In a word, he hath either per- 
ccived a difference of the ſtate of conſciouſneſs he hath 
been in; or he hath not: if he hath not, he can have no 
doubt; and if he hath obſerved a difference, he ſhould 
conſider that difference, and is obliged to anſwer himſelf, 
as having a conſcious experience of the thing he deſires to 
be informed of. For it is mere humour, and in effect ab- 

| _ faraity, 
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(ſee No 33. Note (c) of the laſt) and another 
nation never ſleep, while we both ſleep and 
have viſions in our ſleep; can the Handing or 
falling of the fabrick of the univerſe depend 
upon this diverſity ? We ſee the heavens re- 
preſented in a poo! of ſtanding water, and 
images reflected from a mirrour: is that heaven, 
. or the objects of theſe images leſs real, becauſe 
the ſtars are made appear beloo the ground; or 
men, trees, houſes, repreſented as hanging above 


ſurdity, for a man to ſay, Inform me of a particular, 
« of which I have experience in my own conſciouſneſs 
ce from your experience of it in yours ;” ſince ſelf-con- 
{ciouſneſs of what paſſes in one's own mind, is the 14ſt 
appeal in all controverſy. 

From all this, it appears flill more plain, I think, that 
Scepticiſm, in any ſhape that may be given it, is incon- 
ſiſtent with itſelf, in ſuppoſing the thing concerning which 
it pretends to doubt; and therefore it defeats irs own de- 
kgn every way. Whence it muſt appear a very extraor- 
dinary attempt to endeavour to raiſe doubts, in ſpite of 
the ab/urdities that attend doubting, and to render truth 
ſuſpected without any ground. Though I: were able to 
perplex p/ain and well-meaning men, by this ſubtle kind 
of doubting ; I muſt be conſcious to my ſelf of a diſin- 
genuity and perverſeneſs in the undertating; unleſs I alſo 
ſhewed them a way how to get free of ſuch puzzling 
fephiftry. | 
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326 Dean Berkeley c ſcheme examin d. 
us? What if ſome idle Philoſopher had made 
this a handle to become a learned Doubter ? 
Though perhaps we might have had another 
Denomination of Sceptics from this man; 
that would not however have made the ex- 
iſtence of heaven and earth leſs certain. This 
may be thought a ſtrange ſuppoſition; and 
yet the Sceptics pretended to doubt of the 
exiſtence of material objefts on this very ac- 
count; viz. from the different appearances 
they made by mirrours.—— j auTy d pos 
n rad Tas diahodg THY KATITTOWY Hd- 
aol SS,. duo slet cy pu) WAA el. 
vai Toloy To @aivopuevoy, 1 dM Diog, 
Laert. Pyrrho. And as this very phæno- 


menon of exhibiting the appearances of things 
by the pool, or the glaſs, ſuppoſes and pro- 


ceeds from the reality of external objects ex- 
iſting : ſo even our dreams, though they have 
no external real objects, yet ſuppoſe ſuch, 
and are exhibited in imitation of them ; and 
upon this account deceive us. Therefore 
rightly conſidered, they bring no argument 
againſt the real exiſtence of material things 

but 
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but rather one for it. Thus Cartes himſelf 
ſays (though againſt his own purpoſe) in the 
fame place where he propoſes his uni verſal 
doubting, Tamen prafectòè fatendum eſt 
viſa per quietem eſſe veluti pictas quaſdam 
imagines, que non niſi ad ſimilitudinem rerum 
verarum fing: potuerunt—— This is remark- 
able in itſelf ; but ſtill more fo as faid by him 
and on ſuch an occaſion too. He continues 
—Igeoque ſaltem generalia hac, oculos, ca- 
put, manus, totumque corpus res quaſdam non 
imaginarias, ſed veras exiſtere: nam ſane pic- 
tores ipſi, ne tum quidem cum firenas & ſati- 
riſcos maxime inuſitatis forms fingere ſtudent, 
naturas omni ex parte novas 11s poſſunt aſſignare 
fed tantummodo diverſorum animalium membra 
permiſcent ; vel forte In our dreams we 
have repreſentations of ſome things that can- 
not be imaginary, as figure, magnitude, num- 
ber; and of ſome that are neceſſary, as time, 
place: every viſion muſt have duration, and 
a ſcene of exiſtence. So Cartes in the ſame 
place— cujus generis eſſe videntur natura 
corporea in communi, ejuſque extenſis; item fi- 

TY on 
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gura rerum extenſarum, item quantitas, five 
earundem magnitudo, & numerus : item locus 
in quo exiſtant, tempuſque per quod durent—— 
(Meditatio 1.) From this the Intelligent will 
ſee that dreams are but ſuperficially confider- 
ed, when they are made a pretence for doubt- 
ing; and that Cartes himſelf cuts off the 
chief pretence he had for calling in queſtion 
his former knowledge ; though with the de- 
ſign of becoming more certain, and placing 
it on a ſurer foundation than it formerly was. 


XXVI. Let me here obſerve to young peo- 
ple who have not perhaps confidered it be- 
fore, that this great Man was not able with 
his utmoſt effort ſeriouſly to doubt of every 
thing. Having alledged all the reaſons for 
doubting in his firſ# Meditation, that he could 
think of; he is forced at length to come to 
this, That if he could not doubt on other terms, 
he would defignedly deceive himfelf by doubting. 
His words are, Qyapropter, ut opinor, non ma- 
l agam, fi voluntate plane in contrarium versd, 

meipſum fallam z/laſque omnins falſas imagi- 
e narigſſue 
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e nariaſque fingam, donec tandem velut æquatis 3 4 l 
* utrimque præjudiciorum ponderibus, nulla am- N J | 
— plius prava conſuetudo judicium meum a recta 4 a 
l rerum perceptione detorqueat. As if he had ; * 14 
4 ſaid, If I cannot doubt with my eyes 1 . 
- « open, let me ſhut them: if I cannot We: þ | 
e © believe things falſe, let me ſuppoſe them bl 
1 « falſe againſt my belief.” Is it not plain * 
0 here, he only ſaid he doubted, without be- IL ot 
ö ing able to do ſo? Thoſe things could not be 

. called prejudices, with which he was forced 


to take this method. A man ſhould not doubt 
where he is forced to feign cauſes of doubt- 
5 ing (). And in the Synopſis of his Medita- 
| tions, he ſays, (ſpeaking of the external world 
| the bodies of men, and other things of that 
nature) De quibus nemo unquam ſane mentis 
ſerio dubitavit. The other great reaſon he 
affignsfor univerſal doubting, is the very worſt, 


(5) If any one doubts that he may become more certain, 
and is forced to feign cauſes (nay to deceive himſelf) that 
he may doubt; I ask if he can become more certain, by 
this method than he was before? Or if being reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſuch a method before he can doubt, be 


not itſelf the greateſt mark of certainty. 
I think, 
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I think, that could be given; the ſuppoſition, 
to wit, that God may be malicious and a de- 
cerver. Quid autem nunc ubi ſuppono decepto- 
rem aliguem potentiſſimum, &, i fas eft ita di- 
cere, malignum, datd operd in omnibus quan- 
tum potuit, me delufiſſe May we not here 
ſay, that this is a coſtly way of doubting, 
which forces Des Cartes to make an almighty 
devil of the Deity before he can make his 
doubting feaſible? They who have the lameſt 
notions of the Deity, conceive him as ſome- 
thing perfect: he ſays elſewhere, Ex quibus 
ſatis patet illum ¶ Deum] fallacem eſſe non poſ- 
ſe: omnem enim fraudem, & deceptionem, d de- 
fectu aliquo pendere, lumine naturali manifeſ- 
tum eſt. If this is plain from the light of na- 
ture, eſpecially to ſuch men as Cartes, and I 
believe no body will deny it; was it philoſo- 
phical in him to ſuppoſe God a deceiver, mere- 
ly that he might doubt of truths, which 
otherwiſe forced his affent ? Pray obſerve 
whether I do him injuſtice. He fays, Nam 
ve vigilem, froe dermiam, duo & tria mul 
juncta ſunt quingue, quadratumque non plura 
habet 
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habet latera quam quatuor ; nec fiert poſſe videtur 
ut tam perſpicue veritatis in ſuſpicionem falſi- 
tatis incurrant : and yet in the very next ſen- 
tence the reaſon why he doubts of theſe ſelf- 
evident truths, is no better than becauſe God 
may be a deceiver. Is it not mighty incon- 
ſiſtent to ſuppoſe an evidently falſe thing true, 
that he may be at liberty to ſuppoſe evident- 
ly true things falſe ? But leaving this, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that the manner in which he 
ends his meditations is very remarkable 
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Sed byperbolice fuperiorum dierum dubitati- 4 
ones, ut riſu dignæ ſunt expladendæ, preſertim he | 
ſumma illa de ſomno, quem à vigilia non diſ- 1 
tinguebam; nunc enim adverto permagnum x 1 1 
inter utrumque efſe diſcrimen—— By ſpeaking +a 
thus ¶ nunc enim adverto] Des Cartes would * 4 
have it thought, that he had got a new light 1 7 
14 


from this manner of univerſal doubting : 
though one muſt be at a loſs to conceive 
whence the light could come. Could he not 
perceive the difference between dreaming and 
not dreaming, till he had firſt called in queſ- 
tion the truth of ſelf-evident propoſitions ? 
I Muſt 
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Muſt every individual man follow this me- 
thod, before he can tell whether he be awake, 
or aſleep? Or can the forcing ourſelves to 
ſuppoſe God an Almighty Decerver, be the 
only way to diſcover that he is a Being of in- 
finite veracity! Whatever vertue ſuch a me- 
thod of doubting may have, to open a Ph;- 
loſopher's eyes; I am ſure it will never open 
any body's elſe. The only thing I can find 
worth our imitation through the whole me- 
thod, is the exploding this bhyperbolical doubting, 
as deſerving our laughter ; though it was in- 
conſiſtent in him to ſpeak thus of it, if it 
had ſerved him for ſuch great purpoſes (c). 


(c) ſhall here take notice of ſome exceptions made to 
the reaſoning in ſome of the preceding paragraphs, and 
endeavour to remove them. It is obſerved, that D. B.'s 
ſcheme takes away the exiſtence of other minds, and 
perhaps of our own, and of all forts of ſubſtrata, as 
they are called; and therefore that moſt of what I have 
faid ſeems right. But then it is added, It is true, one 
« Sovereign Mind may be ſufficient to produce all theſe 
© ideas; and many Philoſophers affirm, that He actually 
produces them in us, though they allow the objects 


 E 79 exiſt. The queſtion is, Whether he produces them 


according to a certain order, and certain laws eſta- 
© bliſhed by himſelf; or whether he produces them agree- 
e ably 
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c&c ably to the real ſtate of a certain third object, which 

« we call the ſenſory. D. B. will ay, that the order and 

« g Which rule their connexions and appearances in 

© our minds, are in every reſpect the fame to us, as the 

c real exiſtence of the material Univerſe. From this 

& order, he will anſwer your query, How he can com- 

« municate his thoughts to others, on which you ſeem 

4 to lay much ftreſs ? And this order will ſerve him to 
«* anſwer your queries about the beauty of nature, and 
4 of natural philoſophy. — If he had contented himſelf 
« with denying the actual exiſtence of matter, he would 
% have avoided many abſurdities.“ 

In anſwer to this, I own, firſt, I do not ſee that D. B.”s 
reaſoning takes away the exiſtence of ur own minds, or 
invalidates Des Cartes's principle, Cogito ergo ſum. Thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow the objects of our ideas to exiſt, 
affirm, I think, without neceſſity, That the Sovereign 
Mind produces the ideas of them in us; in ſo far I mean, 
as the objects themſelves may do this; or otherwiſe than 
by co-operation. Matter, I know, cannot act of itſelf; or 
it acts only by reſiſtance; but if the reſiſtance between 
the matter of our bodies and other matter, be enough to 
excite the idea of that reſiſtance in our minds, it would 
be unneceſſary to ſuppoſe God to excite the idea, and the 
reſiſtance itſelf to have no effect. And if we do not al- 
low that the matter of our bodies affects our minds di- 
realy, and by itſelf ; the union between them will ſeem 
in a great meaſure to no purpoſe. The reaſon, I believe, 
why thoſe Philoſophers affirmed that God excited the 
ideas of matter, and material action in our minds, was, 
becauſe we cannot formally conceive the manner how 
matter affects ſpirit, or how ſpirit acts on matter; but 
we are certain this is matter of fact in many inſtances, 

whether 
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3 34 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examir'd, 
whether we conceive it or not. The Deity himſelf moves 
matter, in almoſt all the phænomena of nature; and the 
ſoul of man perhaps moves ſome matter of the body, 
though in an infinitely leſs degree. 

And as to the manner in which our ideas are pro- 
duced; though they are produced agreeably to the real flate 
of a certain third object, which we call the ſenſory, they 
are nevertheleſs produced according to a certain order 
and laws eſtabliſhed by this Sovereign Mind; the one of 
theſe doth not exclude the other. To allow this third 
object, the Senſory namely, is all that is deſired. To al- 
low this, and conteſt the exiſtence of material objects would 
be inconſiſtent. 

D. B. cannot anſwer my fir Query concerning com- 
municating his thoughts to others. For if any Being ex- 
Cites the ideas of other men's bodies in us; if, as he main- 
tains, it is impoſſible and contradictory there ſhould be any 
ſuch bodies; and if it be from theſe deluſory ideas which 
this Being excites in us, that we infer the exiſtence of 
other men's minds: how can he be certain of the ex- 
iſtence of their minds, which he collects from falſe ap- 
pearances? Tis he himſelf who has made the foundation 
of all a cheat and impaſture. But ſuppoſing the ſame Being 
excited in us directly the ideas of other men's minds; 
how could we have a greater certainty in the one caſe 
than in the other? The veracity of this Being becomes 
now ſuſpected. And why ſhould we truſt him again af- 
ter a former illuſion ? Cartes only ſuppoſed, but this Au- 
thor endeavours to prove him a Deceiver. He ſhould by 
all means have given a Demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
men's minds, when he aſſerts the exiſtence of their bo- 
dies impoſſible, by which only we inferred the exiſtence 
of 
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of their minds. And if the argument which I have taken 


notice of in N“ 9. be good; he can offer no proof for 
the exiſtence of their minds, which will not equally 
prove the exiſtence of their bodies. So difficult is it, I 
conceive, to anſwer this Query. Beſides, how can it be 
faid that D. B. may anſwer this Query; and yet at the 
fame time be owned, that his reaſoning takes away the 
exiſtence of other minds, nay and perhaps of our own 
too? 

Nor do I think he can anſwer the other Queries con- 
cerning the beauty and order of the Univerſe. Can a 
thing impoſſible and contradictory have any beauty, or 
order, or, in general, any property? I have ſhewn in N? 
21. that even Infinite Pawer could not prompt us with 
the ideas of this beauty, order, or properties, any farther 
than as they relate to theſe very objects, which are con- 
troverted. And if theſe objects be impoſſible to exiſt, it 
is farther evident, that the Infinite Mind itſelf could have 
no ideas of them; for of an impoſſible thing there can be 
no conception. We muſt neceſſarily therefore, in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of nature, ſuppoſe the exiſtence 
of the objects of our ideas; fince theſe phenomena are 
true only of the objects of our ideas, not of our ideas 
themſelves. What I mean is, though we conceive the 
beauty, order and proportion in the Univerſe by our 
ideas, we do not conceive theſe to be beauty, order, or 
proportion exhibited in our ideas, but in the things we 
ſuppoſe the objects of them. I have ſhewn in a place or 
two above, what ridiculous philoſophy it would make, 
to ſubſtiture our ideas inſtead of the abjects of them. 
Therefore, I think, D. B. could have no reaſon to ſay, 


That the order and laws which rule the connexions of our 
ideas, 
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ideas, and appearances in our minds, are in every reſpect 
the ſame to us as the real exiſtence of the material Univerſe. 
This, I conceive, is a great miſtake ; and the generality 
of men allow too haſtily, that it is conſiſtent enough 
with philoſophy to ſuppoſe nothing but ideas, inſtead of 
the objects of ideas; and that demonſtrations may be 
given, and the phenomena explained, as well upon the 
one ſuppoſition as the other. This is that which hath 
made D. B's ſcheme appear /o impregnable, and in effect 
not altogether abſurd ; whereas in truth, no one appearance 
in nature can be explained, nor any one propoſition in ab- 
ſtract geometry demonſtrated without ſuppoſing the ob- 
jects of our ideas, inſtead of our ideas themſelves. 

As this is the main difficulty, I ſhall endeavour to make 
it plain by an inſtance or two. It hath been ſhewn in N- 
17. that our ideas, as they are in the mind, have no 
parts nor magnitude ; and our Author's ſcheme ſuppoſes, 
or rather aſſerts this. A want of extenſion in rerum na- 
turd is the great principle. Let us then take this propoſition, 
In a right angled triangle, the ſquare of the hypotenuſe is 
bigger than either of the ſquares of the other ſides (as being 
really equal to them both.) Now this propoſition is di- 
realy falſe, if you ſubſtitute the idea of this ſquare inſtead 
of the ſquare itſelf, which is the object of the idea; for 
this idea hath no parts nor magnitude whereby to exceed 
the other ideas; and it is abſurd to ſay it is either greater 
or leſ than another idea, or equal to two or more, or 
to inſtitute any proportion between them; for all ſuch 
proportion is in reſpect of d:men/ions or magnitude, which 
can never be applicable to ideas, either in reality, or on 
the Author's Scheme. And the argument is the ſame in 
reſpect of all lines, ſurfaces, ſolids, angles; every thing 
about which geometry is converſant. And as to ph:loſophy, 

I need 
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I need not give an inſtance in it, after what hath been 
faidin N' 20. If we apply this propoſition [The ſpaces 
run over by a body, falling by its own gravity, are as 
the ſquares of the times] to our ideas, inſtead of their ob- 
jects, it is downright non/en/e and contradiction. In ſhort, 
it is as trifling and ſophiſtical, becauſe all demonſtration 
is in ideas, to ſay it is converſant about no object but 
ideas; as it would be to ſay, becauſe all demonſtration 
muſt be pronounced in words, or written on paper, it 
can relate to nothing but the words it is pronounced in, 
or the paper it is written upon. Omitting therefore other 
inſtances, I ſhall give one, which ſeems to prove directly 
the exiſtence of objects without the mind, and that from 
the perceptions of the mind itſelf. 

If our ideas have no parts, and yet if we perceive 
parts ; it is plain we perceive ſomething more than our 
own perceptions. But both theſe are certain; we are con- 
ſcious that we perceive parts, when we look upon a houſe, 
a tree, 2 river, the dial-plate of a clock or watch. This 
is a ſhort and eaſy way of being certain that ſomething 
exiſts without the mind. We are certain of this from 
conſciouſneſs itſelf ; ſince we are as conſcious that we per- 
ceive parts, as that we have perceptions at all. And this 
argument proves at once, and from the ſame perceptions, 
the exiſtence of both the parts of our compoſition ; (ſee 
the Note (s) Ne 17. above) and therefore makes the 
exiſtence of both equally certain. Our ideas as they are 
in the mind, ate wichout parts; and as they make us 
conſcious of perceiving parts, we are conſcious that an ex- 
tended object exiſts without the mind, where the ex- 
tended image is exhibited, viz. an extended ſenſory. Our 
very ſenſations, and the faculty of imagination, as much 
prove the exiſtence of this ſenſory, as they prove the ex- 
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iſtence of the ſenſitive Being ; and this whether it be in 
a dream, fever, or any way a Sceptic pleaſes to ſuppoſe, 
provided only parts be perceived. The wildeſt chimeras 
in ſleep prove the certainty of the thing they were brought 
to render ſuſpected. If theſe Senſeries were not, there would 
be no ſuch illuſions: and if ſome other cauſe than matter, 
did not make theſe impreſſions, there would be ſtill no 
of one cauſe more, than our waking ſenſations ſhew us. 

I am perſuaded, if Des Cartes had obſerved this pro- 
perty of our ideas as they are in the mind, viz. that they 
are without parts or extenſion, (and the definition he gives 
of an idea which I have quoted above, leads him directly 
to it) he would have owned that the ſame perception of 
parts proved to us the exiſtence of both ſubſtances. He 
does indeed in ſome places point full at this truth. Præ- 
terea (ſays he) ex imaginandi facultate, qud me uti experior, 
dum circa res materiales verſor, ſegui videtur illas exiftere. 
He faw here there was no other way of accounting for 
the faculty of imagination, but by the exiſtence of a ma- 
terial ſenſory. It were to be wiſhed, he had gone a lit- 
tle farther. But he comes ſtill nearer below. Ad bæc 
conſidero iſtam vim imaginandi gue in me gſt, prout differt 
a vi intelligendi, ad mei ipſius, hoc eff, ad mentis meæ 
eſſentiam, non requiri; nam, &c, Meditat. 6. How 
near is this to proving the exiſtence of both ſubſtances 
from the /ame perception of parts or extended images ! 

One who conſiders this argument, can make no ob- 
jection to it from the images formed by ſpecula. For 
theſe are extended, and prove what I advance, as much 
as any appearance. In this inftance, magnifying the image, 
1. e. enlarging the extenſion of it, is the great end pro- 
paſed, and every one knows that ſuch images are formed 
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by rays of light, which are corporeal things. Neither can 
there be any objection from the power of an omnipotent 
Being, who may exhibit extended, figured images, with- 
out any extended, figured ſubject, in which they may in- 
bere. To bring in Omnipotence to help out an objec- 
tion, by performing a contradiction, ſuch as to make pro- 
perties exiſt by themſelves without a ſubjef?, is ridiculous 
to the laſt degree. 

Others will determine how far this realizes our know- 
ledge concerning matter and material objects. Mr. Locke 
ſpeaks of ſenſitive knowledge with much fairneſs and 
candor, giving it the third place, or making the degrees 
of our knowledge to be intnitive, demonſtrative, and 


ſenſitive ; (ſee Note (x) Ne 23.) but with much ſubmiſ- 


hon, the exiftence of matter in general, or at leaſt of 
material ſenſories to which the foul is united, ſeems to 
me, from what has been faid, to be nearer intuitive than 
demomſtratiue knowledge, if the ſame perception of parts 
proves to us both the ſpirit and a material ſenſory. Be it 
as it will there is but one ftep in the Demonſtration, 
viz. to ſhew that perceptions, as in the mind, have no 
parts. But D. B. confounds perception as in the mind it- 
ſelf, with the image perceived in the ſenſory ; and thus en- 
deavours to make our own perceptions of no uſe to us in 
ſhewing us the exiſtence of matter. We had the conviction 
in our own conſciouſneſs and perception ; but he made us 
believe we had it not; and then we were at a loſs to find 
it any where elſe. A certain great Author ſeems to fol- 
low the fame tract. * But thought (ſays he) we 
* own pre-eminent, and confeſs the realleſt of Beings, 
e the only exiflence of which we are made ſure by 
© being conſcious. All elſe may be only dream and ſhadow. 
All which even ſenſe ſuggeſts may be deceitful ; the 
| Z 2 ſenſe 
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340 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examin'd, 


t ſenſe itſelf remains ſtill ; reaſon ſubſiſts; and thought 
© maintains its elderſhip of Being, &c.” This is carry- 
ing things too far. From what has been faid juſt above 
it appears, that we are ſure of the exiſtence of matter by 
being conſcious, or having perceptions of ſome kind; 
that as long as ſenſe or ſenſations remain, this is certain, 
and that our very dreams ſhew that all elſe is not a dream. 


This Author elſewhere makes matter as neceſlary as 


thought itſelf; and here he ſays, all that ſenſe ſuggeſts 
may be but a dream. It is hard to reconcile this. If mat- 
ter be as neceſſary as thought, and yet but a dream, no- 
thing at all will be left real. 

From what is here faid it will follow, that ſeparate 
Spirits have a ſuperior power or faculty of conceiving 
extended ſubſtance, and not our formal manner of ima- 
gination ; but this, I think, is as it ſhould be; agreeable 
to reaſon and philoſophy. We are under a neceſſity, as 
hath been ſaid before, of applying to impreſſions on the 
ſenſory; being by our union kept at a diſtance from the 
objects of ſenſation: in ſuch a ſtate the ſenſory muſt 
be a neceſſary artifice to ſupply that defect. Hence our 
preſent imagination and reminiſcence, are but a kind of 
vicarious faculties, in which ſeparate Spirits muſt exceed 
us. Theſe inferior helps ſeem in them to be ſwallowed 
up in intellect, or the beſt way of conceiving. That won- 


derful appearance taken notice of in the end of the laſt 


Section, makes this in ſome meaſure conceivable. That 
there is a ſuperior way in this caſe is certain. The 
Deity is not confined to our narrow faculty of imagina- 
tion; every thing is intellect in him. It may be ſo in a 
jower degree in created ſeparate ſpirits. All this is more 
intelligible and reaſonable than to run into the contra- 
diction of aſſerting that living Beings can know, or per- 

3 ceive 
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ceive nothing, when not confined to dead matter. But 
to return. 

As to what is ſaid, that if D. B. had contented him- 
felf with denying the actual exiſtence of matter, he had 
awided many abſurdities; I muſt obſerve that this is a 
common miſtake, and too readily allowed by us. It 
ſhould be conſidered, that if he had granted the exiſtence 
of matter a poſſibility, he could not have had one argu- 
ment for denying it to exiſt actually. Why deny a thing 
which is allowed poſſible enough to be, and which hath 
all the reaſons that the nature of things can admit of, to 


ſhew that it actually is? To have written Books then 


againſt the attual exiſtence of the Univerſe, would have 
appeared, if poſſible, a more extraordinary attempt, than 
the preſent. Let any one, to fatisfy himſelf, try if he 
can find out a reaſon, on this ſuppoſition. 9 
ce js very poſſible the world may exiſt, yet it is certain 
te that it doth not really exiſt, becauſe—.” Or thus: 
There is no impoſſibility in ſuppoſing myſelf to have 
& hands, feet, and a body; and yet nothing is more true 
ce than that I have neither hands, feet, eyes, nor ears, for 
wo lt is not conceivable what plauſible reaſon a 
man could aſſign to fill up theſe arguments. But let us 


| ſuppoſe that one ſhould recur to the great topick and pre- 


tence for doubting, viz, our dreams, and ſay, I find 
« that I am often impoſed upon and deceived in dreams; 
te therefore, &c.” I reply; © Thoſe things which you 
ec dream of, and fee in your ſleep, really exiſt; and it is 
© very poſſible for the ſame individual Being to become 
© a man, a brute animal, a monſter, &c. ſucceſſively, as 


< you ſee it repreſented. How can you diſprove this ap- 


e parent exiſtence; or ſhew it not to be real, and that 
S you are impoſed upon in ſleep? By the teſtimony 
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342 Dean Berkeley s ſcheme examin d, 


& of your ſenſes perhaps; ſince you neither hear nor ſee 
cc theſe things when you awake? anſwer, This 
c js ridiculous in you: you are inconſiſtent with your- 
« ſelf; you make oppoſite reaſons conclude the ſame 
« thing; you have quite thrown aſide the teſtimony of 
© your ſenſes, when you conclude againſt that teſti- 
* mony, that the material world doth not really exiſt. If 
cc ſenſe can prove any thing, your whole ſcheme is an 
& abſurdity.” Thus theſe men cannot prove a dream 
to be a dream on their own principles: The reaſon is, 
they ſuppoſe all a dream antecedent to any proof, and 
make uſe of that ſuppoſition as a proof; as was argued in 
the beginning of the Section. This comes from caſting 
off the teſtimony of ſenſe. There is no laying aſide the 

of certainty which God hath appointed, and 
finding any conſiſtent ſuccedaneum in the place of them. 
We ſtumble from one abſurdity to another, till at length 
we are loſt amidſt the inextricable mazes of error and 
centradictian. And from all this it appears, that to al- 
low the exiſtence of the material world poſſible, and yet 
deny its actual exiſtence, is at leaſt as difficult as the 
method D. B. has taken to deny it ; he had not another 
poſſible method to anſwer his purpole, but to pretend it 
could not exiſt. 

Some other objections have been made, but not urged 
with that candor, ſtrength and accuracy as the former; 
however, I ſhall mention them. One is, © That the ex- 
* i/tence of material objects may be called in queſtion, 
** from the different appearances they make, when 
cr placed at different diſtances from the eye; for why 
** ſhould they have one magnitude, or figure, rather 

than another.” This, which our Author and his Fol- 
Incers infift much on, is taken from Pyrrho, and his 

Diſciples 
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Difer rde To Tyo To Ts e wa; I 
dee Gier v Trrpal'yors, g2oyyona* Tz anz, Hors 
lers Th & u, a . —It is againſt the firſt Ele 
ments of Geometry, that any object, this Book for inſtance, 
ſhould ſubtend the fame angle by rays proceeding from 
it to the eye, at all the various diſtances at which it may 
be placed. Thus upon the ſuppoſition that objects really 
exiſt,' there is a demonſtrable neceſſity that they ſhould 
appear of different magnitudes and figures, placed at dif- 
ferent diſtances from the beholder. Hence it ſeerns very 
unskilful to make fuch an appearance an objection againſt 
the real exiſtence of extended objects, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily obtain, ſuppoſing them to exift. If ſuch an ob- 
jection prove any thing, it proves extended objects im- 


poſſible, becauſe another :mpoſib:/ity cannot become fact; 


viz. That the ſame line ſhould always ſubtend the ſame 
angle, by lines drawn from it to any point. 

It is ſaid, © I have pretended to ridicule this ſcheme, 
* by endeayouring to put ſome propoſitions, according 
© to it, in ridiculous language.” This I directly deny. 
The language into which I have put theſe propoſitions, 
is very proper according to this ſcheme. This was de- 
ſigned as an argument againſt the ſcheme, not as ridi- 
cule; and I ſtill think it is one. When it is ſaid in the 
objection, © That an object (this Book, v. g.) placed 
« within a foot of the eye, appears of one magnitude 
« and removed to the diſtance of ten feet from it, ap- 
« pears to be of another; and at the diſtance of a hun- 


e fred yards, fill of another, Qc.“ I aſſert that this is no 


language for this ſcheme; or it is captious and ophiſtical 
language. It ſhould be © The idea of a Book, placed 


« within the idea of a foot of the idea of the eye, &c.” 
To expreſs this in common language, and yet ſuppoſe 


344D.Berkele 
to a quite contrary ſ 
trary application 


the expreſſion proper, 


and really exiſting , : 
fition that it is only a: 


inconſiſtent as any thi 


or to contend for the 


diſtance, 
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proper, is firſt to ſuppoſe the Book placed, 
fting ; and then to infer from this ſuppo- 
i only an idea. To apply common language 
ntrary ſenſe, and then to ſuppoſe this arbi- 
COON 
| for the propriety of ſuch application, is as 
any thing in the ſcheme. It is plain figure, 
nitude, motion, are no language on this hy- 
eſe are ſuppoſed real in the language, and it 
cluded there are no ſuch things. This is 
ty. It is certain, arguments for a true by 
be expreſſed in words agreeable to that hy- 
| not in ſuch a language 28 contradictt and 
ſe. And fince it is impoſſible for any man 
this on our Author's principles; this itſelf is 
the objects of our ideas, and theſe principles, 
of objects: this muſt occaſion a conſtant 
t they contradict common language, as much 


$ECT. 


( 345 ) 


SECT. III. 


That matter is not eternal and 1 
the eternal effef# of an eternai 


I. IT hath been ſhewn in the fi 
cond ſections of Vol. I. wh: 
ſubſtance matter is: it appears to | 
inactive, lump ; not only not endr 
tecly incapable of being endued w 
tive power. The nature of it co! 
ing ſolidly extended, or ſo extend 
fiſt. Hence refiſtance is fundam 
nature : and hence again ariſes ar 
lity of its efe&:ing what it reſiſt: 
change of its preſent ſtate. If we 
ceive it once placed in any part of 
ſity of ſpace, (though we coul 
conceive it placed af firft in that 
than another, without ſome exte: 
determine this particular location ; 
we ſhould conceive it once thus 
muſt after that conceive it to ren 
Place to all eternity; to continue 1 


III. 


and uncauſed, nor 
eternal cauſe. 


the firſt and ſe- 
I. what kind of a 

ars to be a ſluggiſh, 
t endued, but ut- 
duced with any ac- 
it conſiſts in be- 
extended as to re- 
indamental in its 
riſes an impoſſibĩ- 
reſiſts, viz. any 
If we ſhould con- 

art of the immen- 
e could not even 
in that part rather 
ae external cauſe to 
cation ;) if, I ſay, 
e thus placed, we 
to remain in that 

tinue in bat ſhape 
or 
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346 Matter not eternal and uncauſed. 
or figure, and with the ſame relative fituation 
of its parts; without any poffibility of change 
or variation; unleſs we allow of an immate- 
rial Cauſe, which could effe& a change in 
ſuch a dead ſubſtance. And in conſequence 
of this it appeared that an uni verſal, indefi- 


nent, various impulſe from an immaterial 


Cauſe, was neceffary to be impreſſed upon it, 
to effect all thoſe changes it undergoes, and 
to produce all thoſe regular and beautiful vi- 
ciffitudes which we behold in nature; and 
that the inceflant and univerſal influence of 
this Cauſe is that which conſtantly fupports 
the material world. It was moreover ſhewn 
that this inert ſubſtance cannot refit but in 
proportion to its quantify. And fince the 
leaſt parts make the greateſt reſiſtance, that 
they may not be put out of their relative fi- 
tuation among themſelves; bis itſelf appear- 
ed to be the power of this immaterial Cauſe, 
indefinently impreſſed upon, and exerted in 
every poſſible part of matter. And ſince 


without this, zbeſe leaſt parts could not cobere 


at 
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at all, or make a ſolid, reſiſting ſubſtance (a); 
it appears that the power of this Cauſe thus 
incefantly put forth through all its poſſible 
parts, is that which conſtitutes the ſolidity 
and refftance of matter. And hence again 
it follows that, as the power of this Cauſe 
conſtantly exerted, conſtitutes the nature and 
ſolidity of matter mow; ſo it could not have 
been a folid reſiſting ſubſtance at firff, or for 
any the leaſt time, without the power of this 
Cauſe thus exerted, And thus the great queſ- 
tion concerning the rie and origin of mat- 
ter, ſeems to be naturally and eaſily deter- 
mined, from what has been already ſhewn in 
theſe two ſections. For from this it appears 
to be a thing cauſed, at whatever time it may 
have been brought into exiſtence : and no- 
thing can be more againſt reaſon than to ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch a dead, inactive, ſubſtance (a 
ſubſtance, which wants the power of a fo- 
reign Cauſe to be indeſinently put forth upon 
it, that it may be, what it is) ſhould never- 

(%) Let what hath been faid concerning the cobe/fon of 
wer from N' 7. to Ne 12. Sect. a. be here remem- 


theleſs 
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theleſs be a thing uncauſed and independent. 
Without this foreign influence to effect cohe- 
fion and ſolidity in it, we could not conceive 
it at all to be a ſubſtance. Let us go as far as 
we can in the ſub-d:vifien of parts, as long as 
we allow theſe parts to be „lid and extended, 
we muſt allow them to be ſolid and extended 
by this external power exerted : and if they 
are not ſolid and extended parts, they cannot 
be parts of ſolid and extended ſubſtance. 
This carries the point beyond the reach of 
objection; for to ſay, There might have been 
ſome incomplete ſubjeft, or ſubſtratum, eter- 
nal and ſelf- exiſtent which the power of this 
Caufe (by being exerted in it) conſtituted into 
a ſod, refiſting ſubſtance, would be to ſpeak 
not only unintelligibly but abſurdly. What 
could this incomplete, ſelfexiſtent thing be? 
It could not be matter, or ſolid and reſiſting 
ſubſtance ; but ſome unſubſtantial phantom 
of matter. And I demand a reaſon from the 
Patrons of eternal and uncauſed matter, why 
an incomplete unſubſtantial phantom of mat- 
ter fhould be eternal and uncauſed; fince the 
 ____ fubſtaneo 
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ſubſtance in its complete nature could only 
be a dependent effect (? Can a half-finiſh- 
ed, imperfect thing have a better claim to fe 
exiſtence, than that whoſe nature is full and 
complete ? Here the latter of theſe hath been 
manifeſtly proved to be an effect: after which 
it would be abſurd to the laſt degree, to pre- 


() All this would be the counter-part to Ariftotle's 
fgment of ſub/tantial forms. The phantom of ſubſtance, 
(which is the ſame as unſubſtantial ſubſtance) and ſub- 
ſtantial forms, ſeem to tally in making up ſomething 
like real ſubſtance between them, if we could conceive 
either of them to ſubſiſt without the other; but they 
muſt either be both ſubancet, or both ſhadows. And 
in the terms to which the controverſy is here reduced, 
the Deity contributed the one part in finiſhing the ſub- 
ſtance, [the ſolid and reſiſting nature of matter] which 
ſeems 'the only ſubſtantial part : and the other [the un- 
ſubſtantial phantom] is as eternal and neceſſary as he 
himſelf! I ſhould think men ſhould be aſhamed to ftand 
by this. If we call to mind Ari/otle's definition of his 
materia prima, we ſhall find it exactly to agree to that 
which muſt be here ſuppoſed neceſſary and ſelf-exiftent. 
It is, Nec quid, nec quale, nec quantum, nec quidquam 
eorum quibus determinatur ens. This is empty ſound; but 
E of which 


yet this is that which the Stagirize makes eternal and he. 
ceſſary; which, if it had not been ſelf-exiſtent, no power 
of any Being could ever have ſupplied! 
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tend the former may be independent and eter- 
nal. This would be contending, without 
knowing what was contended for : and it is 
ſo far from being true, that we cannot con- 
ceive the creation of matter out of nothing poſ- 
fible, as is pretended, that it is even impoſſi- 
ble to conceive it ſeHexiſtent and uncreated 


(c). It muſt have been created (and out of no- 
thing 

(c) © Youtell us (fays Dr. Clarke, in his diſpute with 
4 M. C. p. 245.) if we have not an idea of the creation 
* of matter out of nothing, we muff inevitably conclude 
& matter à ſelf-exiſtent Being. I anſwer, by the ſame 
< argument, it follows on the contrary, that if we have 
not an idea of the ſelf-exiſtence of matter, [that is, 
© that every diſtin# particle of matter in the Univerſe, 
« is a neceſſary, independent, ſelf-exiſtent Being, ] we ruſt 
<« inevitably conclude matter to be a created Being. And 
4 by a better argument, it follows, if we have an idea 
& of the poſſibility of the nomexiſtence of matter; that 
« is, if we have an idea that Space can (without a contra- 
& diction) exiſt without matter in it; we muſt inevitably 
c“ conclude matter not to be neceſſarily- exiſting, but a cre- 
< ated Being,” To this I beg leave to add, that the un- 
neceſſarineſs both of matter itſelf, and the idea of it, can 
no way better appear, than if we compare theſe two, Space 
and Matter, together. The one hath all the genuine 


marks of neceſſity; it forces itſelf upon us; it will nei- 
ther be increaſed nor leſſened in our thoughts; and we 


cannot ſuppoſe it out of nature, * 
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thing too: not certainly out of a half-finiſhed 
phantom of a ſubſtratum) when the power 
of this immaterial Cauſe was firſt exerted, 
to make it a ſolid reſiſting ſubſtance. 


IT. This might ſuffice; but this old con- 
troverſy 1s ſtill varied into new and different 
forms; the idea of eternal and uncauſed mat- 
ter is pretended to be the only conſiſtent idea 

we 


It is quite otherwiſe with matter; we may ſuppoſe more 


or leſs of it to exiſt, or even that once none at all ex- 
iſted without any violence offered to our ideas. When 
we diſpute Space out of exiſtence, we endeavour to ob- 
ſcure one of the cleareſt ideas we have of neceſſary ex- 
iſtence ; but after the heat of the argument is over, I am 
apt to think every man finds in his own breaſt that this 
is impoſſible to be effected. 


With reſpect to the impoſſibility of creating matter, a 


certain great Author ſeems very poſitive. I ſhall here 
give his argument, and endeavour to anſwer it. He fays, 
ſpeaking to the other Perſon in the Dialogue. In 
the firſt place, give me leave to wonder that, inſtead 
© of the many arguments commonly brought for the 
proof of a Deity, you make uſe only of one ſingle 
« one to build on. I expected to have heard from you, 
< in cuſtomary form, of a fr ff Cauſe, a firff Being, and 
© a beginning of motion : how clear the idea was of im- 
* material ſubſtance ; and how plainly it appeared, that 

© ſome 
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we can have of it ; and abundance of other 
difficulties are endeavoured to be raiſed. 
Wherefore we ſhall proceed to conſider the 
idea which all men naturally have of matter, 
and to ſhew from that, and from many cir- 
cumſtances in its exiſtence, which muſt be de- 
termined by an external Cauſe, before we can 
conceive it to exiſt at all, that it muſt have 

had 


* ſome time or other matter muſt have been created. 
© But as to all this you are filent.” [Thus our Author, 
I think, endeavours to get quit of this kind of reaſoning, 
with a pretended contempt, inſtead of argument.] © As 
— for whet is fold of a materia? unthinking Subſtance be- 
— Ing never able to have produced an immaterial think- 
Z= I readily grant it: but on the condition that 
< this great maxim of nothing being ever made from no- 
* thing, may hold as well on my fide as my Adverſary's; 
and then, I ſuppoſe, that whil/ the world endures, he 
< twill be at a loſs how to aſſign a beginning to matter, or 
© how to ſuggeſt the poſſibility of annihilating it. The /þ;- 
& ritual men may, as long as they pleaſe, repreſent to us, 
© in the moſt eloquent manner, chat matter conſidered in 
* a thouſand different ſhapes, joined and disjoined, varied 
* and modified to eternity, can never of itſelf, afford 
one ſingle thought, never occaſion or give riſe to any 
& thing like ſenſe and knowledge. Their argument will 
hold good againſt a Demacritus, an Epicurus, or any 
2 But it will be turned 

on 
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had a commencement ſome time or other. It 
is to be obſerved that the two general hypo- 
theſes, on which men have choſen to build 
the eternity of matter, are, it, That it is 
eternal and uncauſed ; and ſecondly, That it 
is the eternal effect of an eternal cauſe. Of 
theſe in order. And here I muſt take notice 


| that 
c on them by an examining Academi/t Neand when the 
two ſubſtances are fairly ſet aſunder and conſidered 
< apart, as different kinds; twill be as frong ſenſe, and 
as good argument, to ſay as well of the immaterial 
* kind, That do with it as you pleaſe, modify it a thou- 
«© ſand ways, purify it, exalt it, ſublime it, torture it 
© every ſo much, or rack it, as they ſay, with thinking; 
© you will never be able to force the contrary ſubſtance 
c out of it. The poor dregs of ſorry matter can no more 
© be made out of the ſimple, pure ſubſtance of imma- 
terial thought, than the high ſpirits of thought or 
© reaſon, can be extracted from the groſs ſubſtance of 
© heavy matter. So let the Dogmatifts make of this ar- 
c gument what they can.” 
This is a bullying defiance, and the argument is treated 
in a very metaphorical manner. But paſſing by other 


things, the Academiſt grants here, both material and 


immaterial ſubſtance to exiſt, or a ſubſtance which is 
ſolid and reſiſting, and a ſubſtance thinking and intelli- 
gent, as diſtinguiſhed, and (it ſeems) equally eternal. 
And he will be forced to own that if there be an intel- 
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that men have added to the natural difficulty 
of this ſubject, by ſtarting all manner of /ub- 
tile and wire-drawn objections to hinder any 
concluſion from being eſtabliſhed : and then 
they complain of the /ubtilty and abftrafed- 
neſs of the arguments; as if that were not oc- 


caſioned by themſelves. Every objection muſt 
be anſwered according to the nature of the 


argument 
ligent Being any way perfect, there muſt be an infinitely 
perfect intelligent Being : for whatever Being is neceſſary, 
cannot be neceſſarily limited and imperfect. And if there is 
an infinitely perfect Being, he muſt be infinitely powerful 
and knowing, or what we call Gad. Now the argument 
comes to this, I preſume, That, if matter could not creats 
Ged, or if this on the one hand is certain, it is no leſs 
certain on the other, That God could not create matter : 
Or, if a powerleſs, dead lump could not create an infinitely 
powerful, living Being; no more could an infinitely 
powerful living Being create a powerleſs dead ſubſtance. 
The examining Academiſt may ſhew the parity of reaſon 
here, on which his argument is founded ; or examine if 
there be any diſparity; for to others who cannot examine 
he demands, may be allowed, as well on his ſide, as his 
adyerſary's, That nothing can ever be made out of ne- 
thing, ſuppoſes that an infinitely powerful Being is as 
unable to create @ new ſubſtance, 9ꝙͤ— 
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argument it contains; and for men to have 


recourſe to ſubtilties in raiſing difficulties, and 


able to perform the like effect. This is too large a fo/- 
tulate to be granted fo eaſily; but of this more after- 
wards. Beſides, it ſeems wrong to contend that a dead 
ſubſtance muſt as neceſſarily have been without origin, 
as a Being of infinite perfections; merely becauſe ſuch a 
Being had not perfection enough to produce this ſluggiſh 
inert ſubſtance. This looks like denying a Being of in- 
finite perfections. In his way of extracting, exalting, 
ſubliming, it would appear the Author imagined that 
matter was to be made out of immaterial or thinking 
ſubſtance, as a pre-exiſting ſubject; or that Spirit was 
the materials from which the ſorry dregs of matter was 
to be drawn by a fort of chemical proceſs. A little more 
argument and leſs metaphor would have been more con- 
vincing. If any thing exi/ted neceſſarily, it was the very 
forry dregs of matter; for every thing ſalid and ſub/tan- 
tial in it appears to have been produced in time. Laſtly, 
All this flouriſh is no more than what Pyrrho and the 
Sceptics affirmed long ago. They ſaid, © An incorporeal 
* ſubſtance could not produce body.” The reaſon they 
gave was, becauſe no incorporeal thing produces body.” 
And again, Body doth not produce any thing incorpo- 
© real, becauſe the thing produced muſt be made out of 
ce a paſſive ſubject, or pre-exiſting materials. Ardhare- 
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appear, the examining Academiſt goes no farther than the 
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then complain that they ſhould be taken off 
by minutely examining theſe ſubtilties, is a 
ſtrange kind of procedure. And to thoſe who 
would defire to have the point fairly determi- 
ned, without troubling themſelves with ab- 
ſtra& arguments on either ſide, the reaſoning 
in the laſt paragraph, it is preſumed, will 
give ſatisfaction; and indeed more is unne- 


ceſſary to any fair Enquirer. 


III. Now as to the idea of matter, a man, 
I think, muſt commit great violence on his 
mind, who raiſes it into the idea of a nece/- 


ſarily exiſting Being. Not to mention that 


this is a falſe idea of it, as appears from what 
has been ſaid; our common obſervations con- 
cerning it, ſeem to ſuggeſt to us, that it is 
only a thing contingent and paſſive. We can 
diſcover no perfection in it; it ſeems to be al- 
together ſubje& to the power of active Beings; 
it is toſſed about from place to place; the fi- 
gure of it is changed all manner of ways; we 
faſhion it as we pleaſe; and all the trouble it 
gives us, is only from its deaJneſs and inacti- 

vity, 
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vity, things the fartheſt poſſible from heigh- 
tening our ideas of any ſubſtance. Theſe are 
the firſt and moſt general notions of mankind 
concerning matter: and if ſpeculative men be- 
gin to conſider it in a more accurate and phi- 
loſophical way, they will diſcover nothing 
that can heighten their conceptions. Allow- 
ing we could not have an ita of the crea- 
tion of matter ; (though ſomething very like 
the certainty of this creation hath been proved 
in No 1.) yet if we offer to form a contrary 
idea of it, viz. that it is eternal and uncauſed; 
ſo many abſurdities ariſe, as ſhew we offer 
violence to our reaſon. The conſequences of 
this ſuppoſition are, That matter muſt be 
ſelf-ſufficient in its own nature, or ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance as owes nothing to any other Being; 
that it is contradictory to ſuppoſe one atom of 
matter /i or more in the Univerſe; or to ſup- 
poſe it not to have exiſted in all time paſt, or 
not to exiſt in all time to come. But every 
particular of theſe is falſe, and proves this to 
be a falſe idea. It hath been ſhewn that mat- 
ter owes its very nature and folid extenſion to 
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an immaterial Cauſe ; and the quantity of it 
is entirely arbitrary, which is a plain conſe- 
quence of the former. Every atom of mat- 
ter is a diſtinct ſubſtance ; and nothing can be 
more vnſupported than ſuppoſing ſuch an in- 
finite number of neceſſary, felf-exiftent, diftin# 
Beings. And if any atom in the whole num- 
ber is not rigidly neceſſary, fo that it would 
imply a contradiction for it not to exiſt ; 15 
one atom in the whole maſs is neceſſary, and 
the ſuppoſition itſelf falls to the ground. 
That which forces us to on the exiſtence 
of any thing neceſſary is, becauſe it would im- 
ply a contradiction to ſuppoſe the contrary: 
and if every atom of matter exiſted eternally, 
and without a cauſe, it would be as contra- 
dictory for it at any time not to have exiſted, 
as for the ſame thing to be, and not to be at 
ence. In this cafe, the contradiction mult be 
as far extended backward, as that ſuppoſition 
on which it is founded, viz. to eternity; for 
the atom is ſuppoſed eternal, and uncauſed: 
and this axiom, which is otherwiſe conditional 
becomes here unlimited; the condition being 


removed, 
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removed by ſuppoſition. Hence it muſt have 
been eternally a contradiction for ſuch an atom 
not to have exiſted : but thoſe who have main- 
tained the eternity of matter, have never been 
able to prove it; ſo far is the non-exiftence of 
an atem from implying a contradiction. 
Whence, as I faid, this ſuppoſition cannot 
be true, nor the idea of uncauſed matter a juſt 
idea. 


IV. To make this reaſoning the more ea- 
fily underſtood, I ſhall take notice of a diffi- 
culty which I am told will lie againſt it. It is 
ſaid that though from a thing's exiſting nece/- 

ſarily we can infer that it hath exiſted eternally, 
for there the conſequence is plain; yet it is not 
ſo clear converſely, that from a thing's hav- 
ing exiſted eternally we can infer that it exiſts 
neceſſarily, ſo as to imply a contradiction in 
being ſuppoſed not to exiſt ; and that the 
greateſt difficulty in this argument is to make 
| out this connexion. But I anſwer, If mat- 
ter had no cauſe of exiſtence, it muſt be e- 
exiſtent, or exiſtence muſt belong to its na- 
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360 Matter not eternal and uncauſed. 
ture; there is no medium: and if it be ſelf- 
exiſtent, it muſt exiſt neceſſarily ; a thing 
whoſe exiſtence is of itſelf, and belonging to 
its nature, cannot be indifferent 70 exi/t or 


not exiſt : and if it exiſts neceſſarily, it muſt 


alſo be independent on any thing elſe for its 
exiſtence. So when we ſuppoſe matter un- 
cauſed, we do as much as if we ſuppoſed it 
felf-exiftent neceſſarily exiſting, and independent 
on any thing elſe for its exiſtence : and what- 
ever contradiction there is in ſuppoſing a ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting Being not to exiſt, the very 
fame there will be in ſuppoſing an eternal and 
uncauſed Being not to exiſt, or uncauſed 
matter not to exiſt: and the contradiction 
will appear thus. If any one ſhould think 
there is only one neceſſary Being, and at 
the ſame time with the Atheiſt ſhould add, 
that matter is this Being, (ſince it js a plain 
contradiction that once nothing at all might 
have exiſted) if he ſuppoſes matter at any 
time not to have exiſted, this contradiction 
comes full home to him. [It would have 


been abſurd in Lucretius, who faid, Nathing 


exiſted 
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exiſted but matter, to have ſaid, Once matter 
itſelf might not have exiſted.) Or if he ſhould 
ſay there are two neceſſary Beings, of which 
matter is one, and that ſome time or other 
it might not have exiſted, he not only ab- 
ſurdly makes the half of neceſſary Being con- 
tingent; but ſince they are equally neceſſary 
if one might have not exiſted, the other alſo 
might have not exiſted; and thus ſtill nothing 
at all might have once exiſted: and he will al- 
ways be reduced to this, though he ſhould 
ſuppoſe a hundred ſuch Beings (d). Let it 


be 


(d) The argument ſhewing that matter doth not exiſt 
neceſſarily is of great conſequence; ſince it follows from 
it, that an immaterial Being muſt have exiſted neceſſarily; 
for it would be abſurd to ſay either that nothing exi/ts neceſ- 
fſarily, or that what exiſts neceſſarily is neither matter, nor 
not matter. Therefore I ſhall here remark another difficulty 
or two ſtarted againſt the reaſoning in theſe two para- 
graphs. Becauſe I have faid, if matter exiſted eternally 


to have exiſted in all time paſt, or not to exiſt in all 


time to come: It hath been obſerved © That ſome may 


& look on it in the natures of the things themſelves, as far 
& as known to us, equally poſſible for them to have begun 
c 1% be, or never begun to be [as having always exiſted to 
& wit]; or even after they have been for ever, or for any 

2 = time, 


and without a cauſe, it is contradictory to ſuppoſe it not 
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be remember'd that uncauſed, ſelf-exiftent, ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting, and independent, are all equi- 
valent expreſſions; as appears from what has 
been ſaid in this paragraph. 


V. We may next obſerve concerning mat- 
ter that F it exiſted neceſſarily, it either exiſ- 
ted neceſſarily in one ſolid maſs, or in ſeparate 


and 
< time, to be annihilated by ſame cauſe endued with the 
<« requiſite powers.” But let it be conſidered how abſurd 
ir would be to affirm either of theſe contraries, matter 
began to be, or had a cauſe; matter never began to be, or 
had no cauſe, equally poſſible; ot theſe the one muſt be 
unalterably true, and the other fas; and if we know 
any thing, we muſt know that poſſibility cannot be equally 
competent to two fuch propofitions more than to a pro- 
poſition of Buckd, and the negation of it. If matter be 
a /elf-exiſtent thing, it was impoſſible for that very rea- 
ſon that ever it could have begun to be; and vice versd, 
if matter began to be, it was impoſſible it could haye been 
ſelf· exiſtent. Though matter may be indifferent to ex- 
ifftence or non-exiftence, (where there is no neceſſity on 
either ſide) ; yet it could never be indifferent to neceſſary 
exiſtence or arbitrary exiſtence ; that would be to make 
neceſſity itſelf confiſt in indifference. Whence it appears, 
that to entertain ſuch a notion af matter, as is mentioned 
in the objection, would be extremely abſurd ; and if it 
be a common way of thinking, it ought to be reftified. 
And farther, which ſoever of thefe two propoſitions, 


Matter 
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and incoherent parts. It could not exiſt ne- 
ceſſarily both theſe ways, fince the one ex- 
cludes the other: therefore it exiſted neceſ- 
farily in one of them only, But it could not 
exiſt neceſſarily either of theſe ways, fince 

the 


Matter exifled by a cauſe, Matter exiſted by no cauſe, be 
the true one; yet by the rules of argument, he who ſup- 
poſes the one to be true, muſt at the ſame time ſuppoſe 
the other to be falſe and impoſſible ; which ſhews the 
argument above to proceed rightly. The laſt part of 
the difficulty ſhall be conſidered hereafter. 

The other difficulty is of much greater conſequence. 
I fay, That which forces us to own the exiſtence of any 
thing neceſſary is, becauſe it implies a contradiction to 
ſuppoſe the contrary. On this it is obſerved, © That if 


cc the Carteſian arguments from the idea of a God are 


“ inconcluſive, as they are generally now allowed to be, 
< it will be hard to fay that any Being is to us neceſſarily 
c exiſtent in this ſenſe; that when we infer from the 
<< exiſtence of other things an eternal uncauſed Being, it 
ce doth not come up to the ſenſe here meant, elſe why 
e have we recourſe to a train of reaſoning, and do not 
c rather fee the contradiction immediately > Can the 
mere ſpeculation of ideas prove the exiſtence of any 
„thing? The exiſtence of ſuch a Being muſt be an 
% axiom, and need no proof, fince its non-exiſtence muſt 
<* imply an abſurdity ; ſo that in this ſenſe nothing ſeems 
<< neceſſarily exiſting to us, not even the ſupreme Being, 
© becauſe it is from his es we diſcover his exiſtence, 
uud not from any ſufficient reaſon which diſcovers his 

«© exiſtence 
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the other was equally poffible, or implied no 
contradiction : that is, it exiſted neceſſarily 
one of theſe ways, and yet neither of them, 
' which is a repugnancy. This argument holds 
with reſpe& to the location of matter in ſome 
particular part of ſpace, fince the quantity of 
it is not immenſe ; with reſpec to the figure 
of the maſs, or of its ſeparate parts; their di/- 
tance, or ſituation ; its fate of reft or motion, 
and 
c exiſtence 4 priori. That we know that an eternal 
© uncauſed Being exiſts, a proof of this, d paſteriori, is 
© allowed; but the ſufficient reaſon, d priori, was never 
© given; and till it can be known, how come we to be 
« ſo bold in ſpeaking of the manner of his exiſtence ?” 
To all this I anſwer, firſt, that I do think there is a 
ſtrong neceſſity for the exiſtence of Being in general, nay, 
a neceſſity for infinite exiſtence ; becauſe otherwiſe an 
infinite and eternal nothing would be neceſſary. It ſeems 
to me the greateſt abſurdity to make all exiſtence barely 
poſſible, or contingent ; for even that ſuppoſes ſome Being 
neceſſary, of which it muſt be @ poſſible ect. And if 
any exiſtence be allowed neceſſary, it muſt be infinite 
exiſtence; tor where-ever neceſſary exiſtence ends, a ne- 
ceſſary nothing will take place, either finite nothing, or 
infinite. But nothing can have no properties, otherwiſe 
it would be ſemething. Infinite and eternal are neceſſary 
properties of ſomething, and therefore of infinite and eter- 
nal Being. And this I would beg leave to call a demon- 
9 ration 
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and the direfon or velocity of the motion, if 
matter be ſuppoſed to move. In ſhort, 7nd:/- 
ference as to the manner of exiſtence (that is, 
where more ways of exiſtence are all equally 
poſſible) is inconſiſtent with neceſſity of exiſtence : 
for all the ways being, by ſuppoſition, equal- 
ly poſſible, the neceſſity of any one of them is 
prevented; and therefore the neceſſity of any 
manner of exiſtence, or the neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence in general. In this caſe we are forced 


to 

tration of infinite and eternal exiſtence, or Being, merely 
from the ſpeculation of our own ideas, abſtracting from 
fects , which if we ſhould give up, we cannot, I think, 
pretud to be certain about any thing. Or let it be 
conidered thus, that there is an abſolute, unconditional 
neceſiity either of ex:/tence or 797-exi/tence; and this will 
mac zue of the two univerſal and abſolute. There can- 
not be a neceſſity for both; there would be then two 
abſolute neceſſities opp:ſ;ng each other, whereby the ne- 
ceſſity on both ſides would be ſuſpended or deſtroyed: 
nor can both be ſaid to be unneceſſary, or indifferent; 


that would be a neceffity of un:verſal indifference, or of want 


of neceſſicy, whereby oppoſite affections of Being, ne- 
ceſſity and indifference} would be confounded, or made 
the ſame : and ſuch notions applied to Being itſelf would 
make ſtrange work in Philoſophy. Abſolute neceſſity is 
every where alike and uniform, without difference or 
variety, which indeed ſhews the unity of the neceſſary 

Being, 
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to ſuppoſe an external cauſe determining one 
particular manner of exiſtence out of more 
poſſible ones. And this is applicable to the 
condition of matter particularly : for being a 
dead inactive ſubſtance, as has been made ap- 
pear, and indifferent to the ſeveral ways of its 
exiſting, and not being able to determine this 
indifference itſelf, an external cauſe to deter- 
mine the manner of its exiſtence is abſolutely 
neceſſary : and fince it could not exiſt at all 


but 
Being, as Dr. Clarke obſerves. Now I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that this ſeems very different from the Carteſian 
method. They firſt of all form, if not arbitrarily, at leaſt 
voluntarily, the idea of an infinitely perfect Being, and 
argue for the neceſſity of his exiſtence from that farmed 
idea: but beginning in the manner here mentioned, the 
complex idea of an infinitely perfect Being forces itſelf 
upon us, property by property; and the idea itſelf be- 
comes neceſſary. Let me farther obſerve that ir ſeems 
improper to apply here Mr. Leibnitz's principle of a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon. This neceſſity appears to me more than a 
ſufficient reaſon, as it is neceſſity; for neceſſity is more 
than bare ſufficiency. And this will hold alſo applied to 
the manner of neceſſary exiſtence, which will irfelf, I 
hope, appear neceſſary immediately. And thus far here 
as to the proof of neceſſary Being, d priori, which I 
ſhall have occaſion to reſume in eſtabliſhing the unity 
of the Deity. © 
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but in ſome manner, an external cauſe was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make it exiſt at firft, or 


to give it any manner of exiſtence. 


VI. Here again it hath been urged, © That 

4 zndifference as to the manner of exiſtence 
may not be inconſiſtent with a Being's ex- 
e ſting neceſſarily in ſome manner; if it be 
ce allow'd that a Being which owes its exiſ- 
ce tence to no other Being, may be affected 
e by other Beings as to the manner of its ex- 
e iſtence 

As to what is ſaid, that though a proof 2 poſterieri is al- 
lowed, yet we can determine nothing about the manner of 
his exiſtence till the ſufficient reaſon is known; I beg 
leave to obſerve, that ſuppoſing no proof d priori could 
be adduced, yet if it be ſhewn by arguments d pofterior:, 
that this Being hath no cauſe of exiſtence from without, 
it follows that he muſt have a neceſſity of it from within, 
or in his nature, juſt as effectually as it could have fol- 
lowed from a proof 4 priori and this determines the 
manner of his exiſtence as to neceſſity, that is the ne- 
ceſſity of it; and the manner of it in any other reſpect 
is not yet enquired into; nor are we guilty of any un- 
warrantable boldneſs, I think, in ſpeaking thus much of 
the manner of his exiſtence upon ſuch grounds. I leave it 
here to the judicious to conſider, whether in this caſe 
there be not a needleſs difference made of late, in point 
2 of 
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* iſtence, which does not appear ſo abſurd as 
** to beeafily confuted.” Whether by theſe 
laſt words it be meant that God Almighty may 
be affected by his creatures as to the manner 
of his exiſtence, or that matter which owes 
its exiſtence to nothing elſe (which by the way 
would be a begging the queſtion) is fo affect- 
ed as to have the manner of its exiſtence 


X changed 
of concluſiveneſs, between a proof 42 priori and d peſte- 
riari. What ſignifies it how we come to the know- 


ledge of any truth, provided we come to the certain 


Enowledge of it? Whether by the ſynthetic or analytic 
method; by beginning at the head and coming down to 
the foot, or by beginning at the foot and mounting 
to the head? In other parts of knowledge the analytic 
method is much inſiſted on, which is all by arguments d 
Poſteriari; and this brings no diſadvantage to that par- 
ticular ſcience, or truth. Mathematicians in Algebra be- 
gin at the end, (if I may ſo ſpeak) and argue backward: 
and having found out the truth this way, they make it a 
ſtanding theorem, to argue d prior: from, for ever after. 
Why ſhould it be otherwiſe here? When by arguing 
from effefts we find out that there muſt be an eternal 
uncauſed Being, why may we not make this truth a 
flanding theorem, and deduce all the fame conſequences 
from it, as if we had ſeen it directiy without inveſtigation. 
If we diſcover a neceſlarily exiſting Being d paſteriori, we 

have then a ſufficient reaſon d paſteriori, for believing 


his exiſ'ence; and if we have a ſufficient reaſon a or 
way 
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changed, I know not; only it had been pro- 
per to have ſaid ſomething in proof of this 
ſuppoſition, or to have aſſigned the inſtance, ſince 
it is made the ground of an objection. How- 
ever, the abſurdity of it may appear in gene- 
ral thus. If a neceſſary Being might have the 
manner of its exiſtence changed by any other 
Being, it muſt depend on that other Being 
for the manner of its exiſtence at leaſt: and if 
it depended on another Being for the manner 
of its exiſtence, it muſt depend on that Being 


why demand another ſufficient reaſon 2 priori Bur 
in truth, we have a ſufficient reaſon 2 priori, for we diſ- 
cover a neceſſity of his exiſtence, which is much the 
ſtronger. A ſufficient reaſon is only applicable in the na- 
ture of things, I conceive, when we are enquiring about 
Hecks; but to require a fufficient reaſon of uneffected ex- 
iſtence (or of the manner of it, which muſt be alſo un- 
effected, and therefore neceſſary) ſeems to me very 
abſurd; it is the ſame as to require a ſufficient cauſe able 
to effect theſe uncauſad or neceſſary things. Laſtly, I 
would obſerve that the denying a neceſſary Being may 
imply a contradiction, and yet that contradiction want to 
be brought out by a train of reaſoning. The denying 
every true propoſition as well as axioms, implies a con” 
tradition; and yet theſe want to be proved. And thoſe 
propoſitions may be axioms to the guick-ſighted, which 
to others will require a demonſtration. 
Vor. II. B b lor 
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for exiſtence itſelf; fince it cannot exiſt but in 
fome manner. Exiſtence taken ſeparately from 
all manner of exiſtence is an impoſſibility, 
the negation of exiſtence. But it hath been 
ſhewn (Ne 4.) that a ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt 
be alſo independent for its exiſtence, and there- 
fore for the manner of its exiſtence. Nay, 
ſo independent is the manner of neceflary ex- 
iſtence, that it is even abſurd to ſuppoſe it to 
depend on the neceſſary Being itſelf, or to be 
determined by it; for it ought to exiſt before 
it could determine the manner of its own ex- 
iſtence, and therefore to exiſt without deter- 
mining the manner of its exiſtence ; or to 
exiſt in a neceſſary and independent manner. 
Or thus. It ought to exiſt before it could 
determine the manner of its own exiſtence, 
and yet to determine the manner of its exiſt- 
ence before it could exiſt, fince the manner 
of its exiſtence is ſuppoſed dependent on, and 
therefore determined by itſelf; which is re- 
-pugnant. In a word, if the manner of ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence were dependent, it would be 
effected: and as we ſuppoſe it dependent on 

| another 
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another Being, or the neceſſary Being itſelf, 
it would be effected by one or other of theſe 
reſpectively. And, fince exiſtence cannot be 
without a manner, the ſuppoſition ends in 
this palpable contradiction, That an uncauſed 
Being is cauſed by another Being, or by itſelf. 


VII. I am ſolicitous to remove the preju- 
dices of men in this material point, and there- 
fore obſerve that the manner of neceſſary ex- 
iſtence is otherwiſe proved to be itſelf nece/- 
ſary, thus. If the manners of neceſſary ex- 
iſtence are more than one, then they are 


either all unneceſſary, or contingent only; 


or they are all neceſſary; or, laſtly, one of 


them only is neceſſary. Firſt, if they are 
all contingent or unneceſſary, fince the Be- 
ing could not exiſt then but in one of 
theſe unneceſſary manners, it could not ex- 
iſt neceſſarily at all. For, as I have ſaid, ex- 
iſtence, taken ſeparately from all manners of 
exiſtence, is an impoſſibility; ſo that it is 
contradictory to ſay exiſtence is of a different 
nature from all manners of exiſtence. Con- 
| Bb 2 ceive, 
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ceive, if it be poſſible, a Being ſtript of all 
manners of exiſtence; and then enquire about 
the nature of its exiſtence if you can. It muſt 
be then annihilated, having no manner of ex- 
iſtence, and therefore an exiſtence of 9 na- 
ture. Exiſtence without a manner is but an 
abſtract idea: and hence it is that from the 
manner of it only it receives the denomina- 


. i tion of neceſſary, contingent; happy, miſera- 

5 ble; &c. Secondly, if the manners are all 

| 4 faid to be neceſſary, (paſſing by the contradic- 

he > ; tion in ſach a ſuppoſition) when the Being 
$94 exiſts in any ene of them, all the reſt muſt 

5 9 1 8 be unneceſſary for that time at leaſt, nay im- 
1 15 poſible; fince a Being cannot exiſt in two 
. different manners at once. Thus the impoſſi- 

| by 8 1 bility would go round through them all, and 
45 this ſuppoſition would make them all as un- 
Ys 117 neceſſary as the former: the neceſſity is but 
Bed nominal. Now fince there could be no nece/- 
11 1 * fory Being in either of theſe two ſuppoſitions, 
| i and yet it is certain that ſome Being exiſts 


neeeſſarily, it follows that the manner of its 
exiſtence is one, neceſſary, and immutable. 
And 
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And this ſhews, as I concluded before, (No 
5.) that matter is not an uncauſed or neceſ- 
farily exiſtent thing, whoſe manners of ex- 
iſtence are ſo various and different. This 


principle therefore, That indifference as to the 


manner of exiſtence, is inconſiſtent with neceſſity 
of exiſtence, and ſuppoſes another Being to 
determine it, and of conſequence to give ex- 
iſtence to that thing at firſt, ſtands firm ; and 
ought, I think, to be received as an undoubted 
truth in philoſophy. Let it alſo from hence 
be remembered, that exiſtence cannot be of 
a different nature from the manner of it, or 
from the preſent manner of it; for it hath no 
other thing to give it a nature, or denomi- 
nation, or to conſtitute a difference in it, be- 
ing otherwiſe only a general or abſtract idea. 


But to go on with the farther confideration 
of matter. 


VIII. If it was eternal and uncauſed, it re- 
ceived nothing from any other Being, and 


its nature and properties are ſelf- exiſtent. 


Now the nature or matter, without which it 
B b 3 could 
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could not be what it is, - and without which 
it would be nothing to us, is, that it is 
a ſubſtance ſol:dly extended, figured, move- 
able, diviſible. But a ſubſtance extended and 


figured is a plain effect, and infers a cauſe 
which thus extended and figured it ; when 
we ſay a thing is faſbioned, made, wrought, 
we intimate a cauſe which wrought and 
faſhioned it after that manner. Extended, 


figured, faſhioned, wrought, are all alike ex- 
preſſions of the paſſive form (e), How odly 


would 


(e) It hath been obſerved here, that this is only 4 
grammatical argument. But let it be ſo; it ſhews us 
that even the propriety of expreſſion leads us into a jult 
way of thinking. Let a man ſay, whether it is not li- 
terally true of matter, as it is a ſolidly extended ſub- 
ſtance, that it is figured, fa/hioned, wrought ; and if fo, 
whether it can be other than an effect, either in gram- 
mar or philoſophy? It would be hard to ſuppoſe theſe 
two inconſiſtent. Since we have not anocher way of 
communicating our thoughts but by language, if there 
were no propriety in the expreſſion, there could be no 
juſtneſs in the thought when communicated. And ſince 
it has been ſhewn that the con/tant action of an imma- 
terial Being conſtitutes the very ſolid extenſion of mat- 
ter, this juſtifies the propriety of the expreſſion ; for it 
could never have been thus ſolidly extended, or figur 


at 
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would it ſound to ſay a Hexiſtent houſe, an 
uncauſed pyramid or flatue? The abſurdity is 


not 
at firſt, without the action of this Being; i. e. it could 
not have been without a cauſe. 

With reſpect to this it hath been farther urged, that 
If my expreſſion ¶ matter is figured, extended, placed, ] 
* be turned thus, [matter has figure, extenſion, place,] 
© the argument vaniſhes with the form of expreſſing it.” 
Bur I ask, Whether the Objector's manner of expreſſion 
makes figure, extenſion, place, any powers or activities be- 
longing to matter? If they are only marks of paſſivity in 
ir, we are juſt where we were before; they muſt Kill 
appear effes, however diſguiſed by the manner of ex- 
preſſion. If it be certain that matter could not exiſt 
without figure, or extenſion, or place, and yet could not 
give theſe to itſelf; what are we to conclude > That 
ſuch paſſrve affeions ate neceſſary and ſelf-exiftent ? Mat- 
ter could not have ſolid extenſion, unleſs an immateriat 
power were exerted upon it, (fee Ne 1.) it could not 
therefore have figure or place, as being eternal and un- 
cauſed, If I ſhould fay, the table I write upon is a ſub- 
ſtance figured, and another contend that it is only ſub- 
ſtance having figure; would his changing tae ex- 
preſſion ſhew that the figure of the table was neceſſary 
and ſelf-exiftent ® The caſes ſeem to be much alike; 
One might indeed chuſe ro ſay, matter is a ſubſtance 
having inactivity, inſtead of matter is an inactive ſub- 
ſtance; but the inactivity of matter would not wani/h 
with the form of ſpeech. I ſay, matter is a /olid, f- 
gured, extended ſubſtance ; it ſhould be ſhewn then that 
354 | thes 
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not les, though it be leſs attended to, when 


we 
this expreſſion is improper, or ambiguous; and that it 
hath led me to make a wrong concluſion ; otherwiſe to 
find fault with it, is what may be called nadum in ſcirps 
querere : and to turn it to a form leſs common, and 
le& juſt, is endeayouring to perplex a plain caſe. 

It is ſtill farther urged on this Head, That the /:;- 
© cation of matter, or its being in one place rather than 
ce another, cannot prove that it doth not exiſt nece{- 
© farily, as I pretend; becauſe neceſſary exiſtence has 
< relation' only to time, but not to place; or it implies 
< that the thing muſt have exiſted through all points of 
< time, and for ever, but not in all places and every 
© where.” This is the common notion concerning ne- 
ceſlary exiſtence; but if we conſider what has been ſaid 
in the two laſt paragraphs, concerning the manner of ne- 


ceſſary exiſtence, which muſt be itſelf neceſſary, this 
notion will appear to be only a common prejudice. I ſhall 


here apply the argument to matter in particular, and en- 
deavour to ſhew that neceſſity of exiſtence hath as much 
a relation to place as to time. 

If we fay matter exiſts neceſlarily in general, but 
not with reſpe& to any particular place; fince place is 
as neceſſary an affection of its exiſtence as extenſion 


_ Itſelf (for extenſion cannot be without place;) it is as 


if we ſhould fay, the extenſion of matter in general 
is neceſſary, but in particular it is only contingent or 
caſual; or thus, the exiftence of matter is neceſſary, but 
a neceſſary affettion of that neceſlary exiſtence is only 
caſual. Thus the general and particular exiſtence of mat- 
ter ſhould have contrary natures; or the exiſtence of mat- 

| ter, 
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we ſuppoſe an uncauſed globular particle of 
matter, a ſelf/-exiftent cubical atom. Figu- 
ration 


ter, and a neceſſary affection of that exiſtence, ſhould 
have contrary natures. This arms and denies the ne- 
ceflary exiſtence of matter at once. And there is no 
avoiding this contradiction, for the objection ſuppoſes 
matter to have two different kinds of exiſtence; it ſup- 
poſes the exiſtence of matter in general to be undcer- 
mined by any thing elſe, as it exiſts neceſſarily; but rnat- 
ter muſt exit particularly, and is not what Lagicians call 
an Univerſale d parte rei; and therefore its particular ex- 
iftence muſt be determined. Now {:nce matter can only 
exiſt particularly, and hath no general exiſtence, it can- 
not exift without being determined by an external cauſe 
as to place. And ſince its exiſtence hath no zeceſſary re- 
lation to place, it is not neceſſary. Here the Obiectar 
ſuppoſes matter once determined as to place, (or once de- 
termined in its particular exiſtence) no matter how : and 
having ſuppoſed this, he contends no determination is 
neceſſary, and that the argument from determining its 
particular location hath no force to ſhew that it could 
not be ſelf-exiftent. 
The argument which writers make uſe of to ſhew 
that matter doth not exiſt neceſſarily, is this: If matter 
exiſts not neceſſarily in this place, ir doth not exiſt ne- 
ceſſarily in another place; and therefore it exiſts neceſ- 
farily in no place. The ſtrength of this argument would 
be better perceived perhaps, if it were drawn out at 
greater length, which may be done in the following 
manner. ch 
If 
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ration is one of thoſe things which unavoid- 
ably imply cauſation. The conception of 
| matter 

If matter exiſts neceſſarily at all, it either exiſts ne- 
ceſſarily in no place; or in all places; or laſtly, in any 
place it is ſuppoſed to be in. Theſe are all the ſuppo- 
fitions that can be made, and yet they are all contra- 
dictory. As to the fir ff, if matter be ſaid to exiſt neceſ- 
farily in no place, it is denied to exiſt neceſſarily at all. 
The property which its exiſtence hath in no place, is no 
property of its exiſtence. The ſecond, that matter exiſts 
neceſſarily in all places, is a direct contradiction; tor 
fince matter (any particle of it, or the whole maſs) can 
exiſt but in one determined place at once, in all other 
places it exiſts neither neceſſarily, nor unneceſſarily. 
Where it exifts not, its exiſtence hath ſtill no properties. 
And the third ſuppoſition, viz. That matter exiſts ne- 
ceſſarily in whatever place it is ſuppoſed to be in, is re- 
pugnant in the very terms. It cannot be ſaid to be in 
any place, rather than another, but by ſuppoſition, and at 
the ſame time it is ſaid to be neceſſarily there. What 1 
obſerved juſt before is very evident here; the determi- 
nation is once ſuppoſed, or matter is once ſuppoſed in a 
certain determined place; and it is hence inferred that no 
external determination is neceſſary, or that matter ei 
neceſſarily there. If this be not ſo, let the Objefor aſ- 
fien another reaſon, why it ſhould exiſt in any particular 
and determined place, beſides his own ſuppoſition. Let 
the place it is faid to be in, be called A; it exiſts 
therefore in the place A at the time ; now it was equally 
poſſible that it might have exiſted in the place B at the 
time 
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matter is not that it is a ſubſtance fguring, 
and extending; but a ſubſtance actually figu- 


red, and impenetrably extended (: and that 
a ſub- 
time «; or there is no other neceſſity for its exiſting in 
this place, but an arbitrary ſuppoſition; and another man 
might have ſuppoſed with equal reaſon, that it exiſted in 
the place B, C, or D, at the time «. But to ſuppoſe it 
exiſting in the place A at the time -, and thence to infer 
that ir exiſts neceſlarily there at that time, is as much as 14 
to ſay, My ſuppoſing it to exiſt there makes it neceſſarily 9 
exiſt there. Which ſhews, as has been ſaid, that neceſ- . 
ſity of exiſtence has as much relation to place as to time. 
And therefore ſince matter is indifferent as to exiſting in 
any place, it requires an external, or immaterial cauſe to 
determine its place, or location; and ſince it could not 
exiſt at all, but in ſome place; it requires an immaterial 
cauſe to determine its exiſtence in ſome place at firſt. 
And the fame kind of argument will be applicable, to 
ſhew its indifference as to being of this or another figure ; 
having the parts of its maſs contiguous, or ſeparated; and 
if ſeparated, as to having them at this or another diſtance. 
And the ſame reaſoning will alſo ſhew its 1ndifference as 
to being in a ſtate of ref or motion, as to having this or 
another direction, this or another degree of velocity; in 
all which an infinite variety is poſſible. And in ſpite of 
all evaſions that can be thought on, this argument ſhews 
that matter is not a ſelf exiſtent or uncauſed ſubſtance. 
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(f) Here it hath been asked, © If we may not ſay — 
that ſpace is extended as well as body?“ I anſwer, 1 
that it cannot be ſaid to be extended in the ſame ſenſe 248 
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a ſubſtance ſhould be figured with infinite 
diverſity, and extended arbitrarily, and yet 
by nothing, is the ſame abſurdity as that there 
may be an eſfect without a cauſe. This argu- 
ment hath not been hitherto fully conſidered; 
but it will appear to a reaſonable man, after 
the exacteſt weighing of things, that the laca- 
tion of body rather in this than that place, 


implies 
that body or matter is. The idea we have of ſpace is of 
extenſion in the abſtract, not of a concrete extended 
ſubſtance. And this takes off the force of the objec- 
tion from a ſuppoſed parity. Upon this account Mr, 
Locke chuſes to call it exp u., (Book 2. chap. 15. 
Sect. 1.) and we conceive it as a thing incapable of con- 
tract ian, dilatation, motion, diviſibility, or ſeparation of 
parts (See Mr. Locke, Book 2. chap. 13. Sect. 12, 13, 
14, I5, 16 and 17.) But chiefly we conceive it as ne- 
ceſſary and infinite, incapable of change, and impoſſible 
to be produced or annihilated. It would be contradictory 
to ſay, ſpace is extended in ſome places only. The Car- 
teſians make matter infinite, to get free of infinite ſpace; 
ſo neceſſary is it even in their conception. They ſaw 
wherever matter ended, pure ſpace would begin; this 
made them change the Ari/fotelian notion, as to the 
finiteneſs of matter; for Ariſtatlè both made the world 
finite, and yet allowed neither place nor emptineſs, nor time, 
beyond the heaven LA A Ma 07% &ds Toro; wok an-, NA 
ves ich Fw 73 3423, De clo, lib. 1. cap. 11. ] And 


yer 
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implies the a of ſome Being: that the A- 


yet it is to be obſerved, that he did not conſtitute & 
pure non-entity, or negation of all Being, without the 
mundane limits; but places living, unchangeable, happy, 
eternal Beings there. [AMY e eure, ri, T1 egi- 
gm xtra Conv, x; 111 auTApxi5t TW, NaTT Tor 4 xurre d. 
Ibid.] It had been abſurd to place a ſmall quantity of 
matter amidſt an infinite nothing. Thus we fee what 
violence men offered to their ideas when they denied 
ſpace to be actually infinite. A Carteſian, or even an 
Ariſtotelian plenum is as certainly falſe as it is true that 
there is ſuch an affection of body as motion. In ſhort, 
we cannot conceive, without repugnancy, that ſpace 
can be taken away, or that it was ſtretched aut at any 
certain time, or by a particular action: or, contrarily, 
that body was placed rather in one part than another of 
this neceſſary immenſity, without the particular act of 
ſome Being; or that ir was extended thus far only, and 
no farther, without the determination of an external agent. 
The extenſion of body then implies a particular action 
exerted, but the extenſion of ſpace implies no ſuch thing: 
ſo we cannot truly ſay ſpace was extended, nor apply 
the term extended to both in the ſame ſenſe. I may far- 
ther take notice here, that they who make matter ne- 
ceſſary (all ſorts of Athei/ts) fhould obſerve the great dif- 
ference between ſpace and matter in point of neceſſity. 
Space hath all the true marks of neceſſary extenſion, 
matter all the contrary, To fay once ſpace was not ex- 
tended implies a contradiction; it is impaſſve, without 
figure, location, diviſion, ſituability, motion. Two things 


equally neceſſary, could not have oppoſite affections in 


reſpect of that very neceſlity. 
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guration of any particle of matter required 


an external cauſe ; and that its determined 
quantity of ſolidity, rather more or leſi, could 
not have been without a determining principle, 
Theſe are the inſeparable characteriſticks of 
an ect; and let us purſue matter as far as 
we pleaſe, we can never find it diveſted of 
them. There are not more marks of an effect 
about a houſe, or a ſtatue, than can be ſhewn 
about the rudeſt piece of matter; not ſo ma- 
ny, as about the leaſt aſſignable part of it, if 
we conſider the conſtituent particles of an 
aſſignable part, and the parts of a houſe or fta- 
tue, as ſuch. Why ſhould I allow, if I find 
a piece of wood ſhaped, that this ſhape was 
given it by ſomething ? and if I conſider any 
other part of matter as having ſhape, that this 
ſhape was given it by nothing? Or if I find 
the piece of wood lying any where, that it was 
dropt there, or laid there, by ſomething; and 
if I conſider any part of matter as placed, that 
it was laid there, or placed there by nothing? 
Certainly if we conſider this point cooly, the 
figure, the quantity, the location of apy part 

of 
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of matter, will as readily lead our thoughts 
to a cauſe of them, not matter; as the dimen- 
ons, figure, &c. of a houſe, lead us to a cauſe 
of them, not the houſe itſelf. 


IX. Moreover, matter is a thing moveable, 
diviſible, fituable, with reſpect to other mat- 
ter : theſe are all paſſive qualities of matter, 
no powers in it, but capacities or properties, 
whereby it is capable of being variouſly af- 
fected by ſome Being having power thus to 
vary and modify it; and all flowing from the 
nature or primary conception of it. Matter 
that is not divi/ible, or moveable, or fituable, 
with reſpe& to other matter, is not matter 
at all to us; denying this of it, we deny every 
thing we conceive concerning it, and quite 
deſtroy our idea of ſuch a ſubſtance. But to 
be paſſive implies to be made or effeffed. To 
have power and activity doth not ſtraight con- 
clude that the Being is not an effect: but to 
want theſe, and to be entirely paſſive, is an 
argument we may rely upon, that the thing 
is an ect of an active cauſe; other wiſe it is 
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paſſive for no reaſon, and by no agent, being 
paſſive by and from nothing. Paſſvity can 
only in the order of nature be conſequent 
upon aciivity, as much as ect can only be 
conſequent upon cauſe; and there is the fame 
indiſſoluble connexion between what is paſſive 
and that from which it is paſſive (ſomething 
active namely) as there is between effect and 
cauſe, Paſſive and active, truly ſpeaking, are 
but the juſt epithets of effected and efficient. 
It is not poflible to aſſign an inſtance of a 
thing's being paſſive, but what relates either 
to its being produced at firſt, or having the 
manner of its exiſtence changed by an active 
_ cauſe. If indeed it were poſſible that a paſ- 
five 1ubſtance ſhould not be the effect of an 
active caiſe, but uneffected, uncauſed ; then 
there would be no need of any cauſe at all to 
produce any effect; for effects, or things of 
a paſſive nature, might be ſelf-exiſtent, which 
would confound reaſon, and put an end to 
philoſophy. „ 


X. Againſt this argument from the paſſi- 
2 4, 
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vity of matter the following difficulty hath 
been moved. There ſeems to be this ma- 
© terial difference betwixt a thing's being 
<« paſſive in relation to another Being, and 
ea thing's being an effect of a cauſe, that 
te the firſt as a relation might never exiſt, 
though the things exiſt; the other muſt ex- 
< iſt whenever the ſubjects exiſt, A thing 
*© may be of a paſſive nature, and yet never 
c ated upon. This relation, if the cauſe of 
ce it is aſked, flows from the nature and eſ- 
«© ſence of things. May not one argue from 
« a thing's exiſting of an active nature, that 
e the paſſive Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt in 
e the ſame manner as you do in this place?” 
To this I anſwer firſt, that it is not to be 
underſtood how a relation ſhould not exiſt, 
if the related things themſelves exiſt ; nor 
how a thing of a paſſive nature ſhould exiſt 
without ever having been acted upon. If 
father and fon exiſt, the relation between 
them muſt exiſt: nay, if the /n alone ex- 
iſts, being a related thing, this as much infers 
that the father exiſted in the generation, as 
if both the terms were expreſſed ; ſince a re- 
. 
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lation cannot conſiſt in one term. In like 
manner, a thing of a paſſive nature is a re- 
lative term, and infers a thing different from 
itſelf to be the other term of the relation. 
If a relation flows from the nature of things, 
it flows from the nature of both the related 
things. It cannot flow from the nature of 
one thing only. Relations are as eternal 
between the ideas in the Divine Mind as 
any thing elſe; but even there a relation doth 
not conſiſt in one idea. And theſe ideas are 
the origin of the nature and eſſence of things. 
This expreſſion, a thing may be of a paſſive 
nature and yet never acted upon,” paſſes over 
the main point, and ſhuffles in another inſtead 
of it. It ſuppoſes a thing of a paſſive nature 
once exiſting, no matter how, but without 
having been acted upon in the production; 
and then inſiſts upon a thing poſſible enough, 
that afterward it may never have been acted. 
upon in having the manner of its exiſtence 
changed. But the queſtion here is, Whether a 
thing of a paſſive nature could exiſt without 
an active nature to produce it at firſt, or having 
been paſſive from ſomething in the m_ ? 
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This is ſuppoſed, and the relation, included in 
the term (paſſive) alledged never to have ex- 
iſted. But waving this, I ſay the reaſon why 
we conclude any thing to be an effect at all, 


is the obſerving it to want power and action, 


and yet ſeeing power and action exerted upon 
it. This is the characteriſtic of an effect, 
by which we know it to be an effect, though 
we were not preſent, at the production of it: 
and it is the caſe of matter in particular; and 
if, notwithſtanding this, it may be ſtill ſelf- 
exiſtent, the diſtinction of cauſe and ect is 
entirely loſt in philoſophy, and all reaſoning 
is at an end, as I have faid. Surely it can 
never be right to admit of ſuch a principle as 
will ſtop our mouths for ever after, and en- 
tirely prevent our reaſoning about any thing. 
Now there is not more power manifeſted 
when matter hath the manner of itsexiſtence 
changed, by motion to wit, which is confeſ- 
ſedly allowed to be an effect, than is mani- 


feſted in it conſidered without any change in 


the manner of its exiſtence ; that is, by the 
terms, than is manifeſted in the mere pro- 
duction of it. Any finite particle of matter 
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in this caſe may be conſidered as a large 
ſyſtem, where numberleſs things are done: 
the figure of every part of it is determined, 
and that to an indefinite minuteneſs ; the rela- 
tive ſituation of all theſe numberleſs underparts 
is determined, and neceſſarily to be ſuppoſed 
determined in the very firſt production; the 
quantity of ſolid extenſion is determined: 
the indifference in all thoſe particulars that 
were mentioned in No 5. is determined to one 
certain circumſtance out of millions of others 
equally poſſible, by ſome thing. I add then, 
There is not by far ſo much power manifeſt- 
ed when matter hath the manner of its ex- 
iſtence changed, (by motion) as is manifeſted 
in the fimple exiſtence of it. And could this 
thing exiſt without power exerted : that is, 
without an ative cauſe ; that is, without 
having been paſſfve in the very production? 
Obſerve, It is contradictory to ſay matter ex- 
erted this power itſelf : allowing that now 
it has power, this is a power exerted pre- 
vious to its having any; it is a power ex- 
erted in order to its very exz/tence : it could 
not exert a power before it exiſted. And 
I ſince 
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ſince matter itſelf is not this determining, 


this operating, this powerful principle, is not 
the exiſtence of an immaterial Being neceſ- 
fary to give it its firſt exiſtence? Can a fi- 
gure be determined both in magnitude and 
kind, and yet by nothing ? Muſt not then 
this paſſive thing have been acted upon in the 
very production of it? From a philoſophical 
ſurvey of the nature of matter we can never 
draw this inference, ©* That a thing may 
be of a paſſive nature, and yet never have 
© been ated upon. Matter is not barely 
fituable, but really ftuated, which requires 
a particular act. Thus ſituation implies not 
only the paſſive capacity, but that it hath 
actually been paſſrfve, from another thing, 
or acted upon : and this relation muſt have 
exiſted as ſoon as matter exiſted. The fame 
is to be ſaid in other reſpects; matter is not 
only figurable and extendible, but de facto 
figured and extended. It is not poſſible here 
(which I beg may be attended to) to con- 
ceive the ſimple paſſive capacity, without 
the relative act exerted. So much doth a 
WM e Cc 3 h near 
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near inſpection of the nature of matter ſhew 
it to be an effect, that we could have no no- 
tion of it at all without the idea of the act 
implied, whereby it was produced. No man 
could have the idea of a ſubſtance ſituable, 
figurable, or extendible, which had not al- 
ready ſome ſituation, ſome figure, and a de- 
termined extenfion : he cannot conceive it ex- 
iſting without theſe; nor produced firſt, and 
receiving theſe determinations afterward. As 
to the queſtion that is put, If one may 
not argue from the exiſtence of an active 
nature, that the paſſive Being muſt ne- 
s ceffarily exiſt, in the ſame manner as 
] do in this place?” I anſwer, by no 
means. I argue from the paſſive nature of 
matter, that it muſt have been produced by 
an active Being, and therefore have begun 
to be: but an active Being doth not re- 
quire a paſſive nature to be the cauſe of it, 
(that is repugnant) as the dead or paſſive 
ſubſtance requires an active Being to be 
its cauſe, A dead ſubſtance doth not only 
want an active Being to act upon it before 
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the manner of its exiſtence can be changed; 
but to produce it at firſt; in which caſe 
there is no arguing converſly. Perhaps ſome- 
thing farther may be intended in this ob- 
jection; if any ſuch thing be, what the rea- 
der will meet with towards the end of this 
Section, will furniſh him with a ſufficient 
reply to it. 


XI. It is obſervable that this argument from 
the paſſfuity of matter concludes in few words, 
from what has been faid in Ne 6 and 7. If 
a ſelf- exiſtent Being could not have depended 
on another Being for the manner or mode of its 
ſelf-exiſtence, that manner of ſelf-exiſtence 
could not have been changed at any time by 
another Being; for it muſt be equally ſelf- ex- 
iſtent at all times. If it depended for the 
manner of its exiſtence on any Being, it muſt 
have depended for its exiſtence itſelf on that 
Being ; fince exiſtence is not of a different 
nature from the manner of it (N* 7.) And 
therefore it could not have been paſſive from 
another Being, fo as to have the manner of 
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its ſelf-exiſtence changed: it could never have 
been ſo much as capable of this. Therefore 
converſiy, a Being that is capable of having 
the manner of its exiſtence changed, or of 
being thus paſſive from another Being, can- 
not be uncauſed, or ſelf-exiſtent; and there- 
fore matter cannot be ſuch (g). From this, 


and 

(z) From what is ſaid here, the anſwer to the laſt part 
of the difficulty in the Note at (d) is plain. It was ſaid 
there that ir ſeems poſſible, that a thing which hath 
; <ived from eternity may be annikins, by a being 
* endued with the requifite powers.” But an eternal 
uncauſed thing muſt be ſelf-exi/tent, by N' 4. and by 
this No 1x. the manner of its ſelf- exiſtence cannot be 
changed, nor therefore taken from it; nor therefore can 
its exiſtence itſelf be taken from it ; that is, it cannot be 
annihilated. A ſelf- exiſtent being was ſecured d parte 
ante eternally) from ſuch contingency: no other being 
(ſuppoſing another) could thus effect a ſelf-exiftent nature. 
And it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that a being might ri/e up in 
time, which ſhould have this power over it. What was 
a contradiction from eternity, muſt be a contradiction 
ta eternity; becauſe a contradiction can never become 
poſſible. It is a begging the queſtion to ſuppoſe any 
being may be endued with the requiſite powers to per- 
form ſuch an effect: It is as if I ſhould fay, A circle 
and ſquare may be made to co-incide in all their points, 
by a being endued with the requiſite powers. It is a 
mighty unphiloſophical prejudice to cloath a ſelexiftent 
being 
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and what has been faid in N* 7. it follows 
eaſily, and is to be marked as a conſequence, 
That the manner of ſelf-exiftence muſt be im- 
mutable ; and that a ſelf- exiſtent Being can 
have no accidents, or things not neceſſary in 
it. And that there muſt be ſuch a /e//-ex- 
intent Being, immaterial, the cauſe and au- 
thor of matter, is now evident, if what has 
been faid in this and the former Sections be 
duly conſidered. 


being with all the marks of contingency in our imagination ; 
and yet this taken the contrary way makes us think it fo 
eaſy, as is inſinuated in this objection, for a contingent 
thing to be ſelf-exiftent. We make the tranſition from 
the one to the other a mere trifle; though their difference 
is ſo great, that it cannot be illuſtrated by any compa- 
riſon the wit of man can invent: neceſlary exiſtence is 
infinitely higher above contingent exiſtence, than con- 
tingent exiſtence is above utter non-exiſtence. In ſhort, 
this whole objection taken together amounts to the fol- 
lowing plain abſurdity. A Being endued with the requi- 
fite powers may make matter either a neceſſarily exiſtent 
thing, or a contingent thing : for either of theſe two can- 
not be equally poſſible in the nature of matter itſelf, as 
is ſuppoſed, unleſs it be poſſible to ſome Being. I am 
the more expreſs here that I may awaken men to a due 
ſenſe of the infinite difference of theſe two natures. 


XII. It 
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XII. It will be to no purpoſe, in order to 
clade the reaſoning above, to ſay Matter was 
extended and figured eternally and without be- 
ginning, ſo that we are not to enquire how, 
or when, or by whom. This is to fay it was 
extended, without being extended af any 
time; or figured, without being figured by 
any cauſe : it is to allow it to be an effect, 
and at the ſame time to deny it had @ cauſe, 
in denying that ever it was thus paſſive from 
any thing, or at any time. In ſhort, it is to 
bid us ſhut our eyes, and make no farther 
enquiry, but allow matter to be an eternal paſ- 
froe lump. If we fay a thing was done, and 
at no time, we deny that it was done: in 
the ame manner, if we fay an effect was 
performed and by no cauſe, we deny it to be 
an effect. To fay matter was eternally fi- 
gured, or extended, is an affected, unintel- 
ligible expreſſion, which, attentively conſi- 
dered, grows into a contradiction ; for any 
thing done, as matter figured, extended, &c. 
is a thing done, muſt partake of the com- 
mon affections of time, place, and a cauſe ; 
I infomuch 
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inſomuch that if we deny any of theſe in- 
ſeparable affections concerning the thing done, 
we deny the thing itſelf to be done. Matter 
extended, and yet by no cauſe, and at 10 
time, or no where, is matter not extended, 
no matter. 


XIII. And for this reaſon that a thing 
done muſt be done in ſome time, matter 
cannot be an eternal effect of an eternal cauſe, 
which is the ſecond hypotheſis I mentioned, 
by which ſome philoſophers have endeavoured 
to maintain the eternity of matter. This is 
ſtill an affected unintelligible expreſſion. The 
ſuppoſing an action, ſuch as the effecting of 
matter muſt be, deſtroys the idea of eternity 
in the thing effected by that action. Every 
action muſt have a beginning and an end, 
theſe are included in the conception of action; 
for if it were without a beginning, the thing 
is not yet begun, or never was begun ; and 
what was never begun cannot be now ended, 
as the production of matter is. The denying 
theſe limits to action, amounts ſtill to an abſo- 
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lute negation of it. And to ſay matter was 
produced without action, is as much as to 
ſay, it was effected without agency or - 
ciency. It will be faid, God is eternal, and 
naturally active; therefore an action may be 
eternal: for the Philoſophers who ſay matter 
is an eternal effect, are not Atbeiſts. But 
though it be certain that the Agent is eternal, 
it will never follow that any particular act is 
eternal. It is the nature of any particular act 
to be circumſcribed and temporary, that is, in 
other words, to be limited both before and 
behind, which is a condition inconſiſtent with 
eternity. Upon this account it is to no pur- 
poſe to endeavour to entangle the preſent 
queſtion, and then 70 loſe it among the per- 
plexities concerning a ſucceſſrve eternity: for, 
whatever may be in that, when men con- 
tend that the eternity of a Being is made up 
of finite parts of duration, all ſucceeding one 
another, they are far from ſuppoſing that 
any part can be the firſt part; that would 
ruin their concluſion. Whereas here we are 
forced to conceive that an ect muſt receive 

exiſtence 


f: 
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exiſtence by a particular act, and therefore 
to have a flit part, or beginning of its ſuc- 
ceſſive duration; and this hypotheſis aſſerts 
matter to be an effect. If this be well at- 
tended to, it will readily prevent a reply. 
And indeed if men would ſpeak nothing but 


what they underſtand, and have ideas of, it 
is not conceivable what can be replied. For, 


XIV. It is certain, by what is ſaid above, 
that ſome other Being determined the manner 
of matter's exiſtence at firſt, and therefore 
the exiſtence itſelf, or gave it exiſtence, ſince 
exiſtence without a manner is impoſſible. 
Now let a man anſwer it to his own under- 
ſtanding, if when matter got exiſtence, that 
doth not plainly imply that it had it not be- 
fore it got it. And if it ever was without ex- 
iſtence, whether its exiſtence can be eternal. 
It appears to me, that to ſay, an effect may 
be eternal, is the ſame as to fay, a thing 
which had a beginning may want 4 com- 
mencement. It is of no conſequence how 
far back we carry this beginning in our ima- 


gination, 
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gination, provided the conception of it ad- 
heres neceſſarily to matter, as it hath been 
ſhewn to do. The carrying a limit farther 
back will never make it no limit. Again, 
let this antitheſis be taken notice of. It is 
the nature of a ſelf-exiſtent cauſe never not 


to exiſt; and it is the nature of matter, an 
effect ex hypot bei, to begin to exiſt. What 
conclufion are we to draw from this ? Will 
it ever follow from it that, Therefore theſe 
two are cc-eval, equal as to eternity? Here 
is not only a priority of nature, but of ex- 
i/tence, or time; which I deſire may be con- 
fidered (+). 


XV. It 


(hb) It hath been urged here, That it is not yet 

* made ſufficiently evident that a being acting from eter- * 
% nity, may not always have acted in a particular man- 
© ner on a ſubject ; and conſequently, may not alſo have 
* the ſubject of its action in all time, or from 
© eternity.” But to this I reply, that this itſelf is a ver 
dark unintelligible notion, and what no body, I think, 
can have a clear conception of, that a particular act, ſuch 
as the production of any finite particle of matter maß 
be ſpun out into an eternal duration, as if infinite power 
were employed n-gatively, or in delaying the effect; for 
fo I preſume we muſt conceive, if infinite power was 
always ] 
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XV. It was a hankering after the eternal 


atoms of Democritus and Epicuris, and that 


always acting in producing the leaſt aſſignable atom of 
matter : and in this argument, whatever agrees to any the 
leaſt aſſignable particle, agrees to the whole maſs, which 
certainly is not infinite. I mean, it muſt be ſaid that 
every particle of matter muſt have been a-producing in 
all time, or from eternity ; for if it was temporary, the 


production of a finite maſs could be but temporary. And 
even though the whole maſs were infinite, yet unleſs 
every the ſmalleſt atom of it was a-creating through 
eternity, any finite portion of that maſs, aur earth, for 


inſtance, would ſtill be but temporary, as conſiſting of 
parts that did not take up an infinite time in the making. 


And the reaſoning is the fame with reſpect to the fun, 
moon, &c. And the inhabitants of any other Hem, if 
ſuch there are, might till with reaſon conclude, that 
their ſyſtem alſo was temporary: and ſo of others. Nor 
doth the difficulty end here; for as any aſſignable part 
conſiſts of numberleſs other parts, by the ſame kind of 
reaſoning, we muſt at length be forced to ſay, that any 
infinitely little part was the work Omnipotence through 
eternity: for there will be all the fame arguing about 
the leaſt finite part as about the greateſt. Beſides, 
it is to be obſerved, that to ſuppoſe a ſubject eternally 
pre-exiſting, as is here done, is no reaſon to infer that a 
ſubject may be eternal in the production, or before it be 
made to exiſt. Not to mention that to ſuppoſe a paſſive 
fubje eternally pre-exiſting is equal to a tacit begging 
the queſtion that matter is eternal. without any pro- 
duction; contra demonſtrata, if the arguments in the firſt 
part of the ſection be right. 
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they might get matter ſome way or other al- 
lowed to be eternal, which made ſome Plato- 
niſts contrive ſuch evaſions, contrary to Plato's 
own ſentiments. He himſelf ſaid, © God 
e made the world vile and inviſible, out 
* of no pre-exiſting ſubje& ; and that his 
te will alone was ſufficient for the exiſtence 
t of things (i)“. Where, by the way, it is 
very obvious, that what is made out of nothing 
cannot be eternal: for it did not exiſt, or 
was not effected, when as yet it was no- 
thing, ſo to expreſs it, or as long as it was 
nothing. And there is zo medium between 
having been once nothing, and eternally ſome- 
thing: that is, we cannot join theſe two to- 
gether, and make @ compounded, or third na- 
ture out of them; ſuch a thing, to wit, as 
ſhould have been once nothing, as being ef- 
fected, and yet eternal; and every one muſt 
perceive that the preſent ſcheme ſuppoſes 
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theſe two inconſiſtent things joined together. 


The followers of Plato did not agree among 


themſelves. Some of them made matter 
eternal without being an effect, a þ/ter-ſub-- 
fance to the Deity, dyevyroy M ade rv &- 
olay (E), as if the loweſt Being went as 
high in the higheſt perfection of /e/f-exiftence, 
as the ſupreme Being. Their manner of ex- 
plaining this is worth obſerving. They faid, 
* God was not able or ſufficient of himſelf 
* to make a world, but uſed the co-operation 
* [owtgy1(a] of eternal matter; and that, all 
* things exiſting vertually in matter before- 
* hand, he only delineated, ſhaped and 
« wrought them off, out of the common 
«© maſsand from their original rude form (H).“ 

They 

(4) Ibid. 


(1) Kai Ti, ys}, rah ru rute, O72 ys g Tay UA 
rege Tis, d ide T1 Ti , O Nacucery e ; 
S yay inavoy ard tas gie aer bre, ν,O00 
deen sig dH x) Topic if aidis ingyirre. A νννα, 
baus Corpyie, x) Th n Tap ar dresden Quot Rαννάi woiver 
MN Nieder, Ta vrwr ww Ind jury e Toru harwr is 
71 Avyomriry YAN. ard di el halarypaPgrroc GOTH, g rar- 
vere; ade, x) Naxgivorros (] in vd LNIRG ,es. Ibid. 
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They indeed excluded Epicuruss chance; but 
they made a dead ſubſtance as neceſſary as a 
living Being in the nature of things: as if e 
exiſtent deadneſs muſt have contributed 178 
help to ſelf- exiſtent Power, before a world 
could be formed. At this rate the negation 
of every perfection might be made a /elf-ex- 
i/ting thing ; and there might be an eternal 
neceſſity of imperfection, as well as of per- 
fection in nature! They imagined infinite 
power could not produce a certain effect; 
therefore they kindly aſſiſted it out of their 
own fancy, by ſuppoſing the effect already 
performed, and all the difficulty over. What 
can be eaſier ? It is juſt ſuch an argument as 
if we ſhould contend, that no Being could 
diz. that it is the power of the Deity exerted, which 
conſtitutes the very ſolid nature of matter; it muſt ap- 
pear a direct contradiction to ſay any thing exiſted ver- 
tually in it. One would almoſt think theſe Philoſophers 
had been Carperters by trade, and had confined the Deity 
to their own manner of working ; at leaſt their whols 
deſcription favours of the loweſt Mechanick. If matter 
be utterly inactive, how can it co-operate ? What hath 
no b,. can never afford rmpyis or aſſiſtance to an- 


other Being. 


cut 


* 
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cut and form the parts of a watch, though 
it might ſet them together, if we ſuppoſe 
them eternally pre-exiſting : and therefore the 
parts pre-exiſted eternally ! The ſelf-exiftence 
of a dead inactive ſubſtance is as great an ab- 
ſurdity, when we ſuppoſe the Deity to co- 
exiſt with it, as if we denied him, or ra- 
ther greater; becauſe then we allow the ex- 
iſtence of a Powerful Cauſe, which we deny 
on the other hypotheſis. And, as hath been 
ſaid above, there is as much power actually 
exerted, be it by what it will, before the 
rudeſt piece of matter could be made fimply 
to exift, as could be exerted in changing the 
manner of its exiſtence : and that it ſhould 
be exerted; and by nothing too is ſtrange. 
We allow that a power muſt be actually ex- 
erted to move the particle A from B to C, 
er along the line B C: but the intelligent 
Reader will never deny, that it requires power 
to place it at B firſt, and to termine all 
thoſe things likewiſe in its fimple exiſtence; 
which I have fhewn are to be determined. 


Dis © VL Thi 
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XVI. The other ſort of Platonifts allowed 
God to have made the world, both as to 
form and ſubſtance ; but yet fo as that it pro- 
ceeded from a neceſſity of his nature, and 
was a conſequence xaęaro du, of it (m): 
or ſo that he had no priority of exiſtence 
before his own effect, which therefore had 
no beginning in time (). But if God created 
(m) Ka) i dN, TapaRAiymari of rm vr D Enayiou 
mpeg 70 Huhn, Sag yap 67% aa dart air To coma mh; 
iza'52y eie f. df, d TY char d Tritt, & 5% in- 
rie Sr & g d ehe Tagan N ifs 75 Org, airiu 
Ire; arg T5 was, x} cas is 75 Ow, wxiri & dud rise. 
Zachariz Scholiaſt. as cited by Dr. Clarke. Another of 
theſe compariſons is to be found in the ſame place from 
St. Auguſtin. Sicut enim inquiunt [ Platonici] fi pes ex 
eternitate ſemper fuiſſet in pulvere, ſemper ei ſubeſſt 
veſtigium, c. 

(n) Qui autem d Des quidem factum fatentur mundum, 
non tamen eum volunt temporis habere ſed ſux creationis 
initium; ut modo quadam vis intelligibili, ſemper fit 
factus. Tbid. ab eod. Here how could the world, if it 
had a beginning of creation, be without a beginning ot 
time? This is ſcarce intelligible indeed, or rather plainly 
contradictory. But though Philoſophers of all men are 
obliged to ſpeak nothing except what they underſtand, 
and conceive poſſible; yet they are the only men in the 
world perhaps, who have ſpoke the greateſt nonſenſe; in- 
ſomuch that there is ſcarce any thing ſo abſurd, which 
ſome or other of them have not maintained. 


matter 
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matter by a neceſſity of nature, he could 
never not create it; for, as hath been ſhewn, 
there is no mutability in his nature, and this 
neceſſity muſt always remain: or God muſt 
create matter conſtantly as well as neceſſarily. 
Shall we think that he created an infinity of 
it ; and that (no more after that being poſ- 
ſible) he is forced to annihilate ſome part 
again, that he may anſwer the neceſlity of 
creating? ſomething like this muſt be ſup- 
poſed on their ſcheme. And if, on the other 
hand, it were poſſible he ſhould produce mat- 
ter in time only; then it was poſſible too 
that matter might not be eternal : and if it 
were poſſible it might not be eternal, by 
what argument can a man ſhew that it was 
really eternal? They who would defend the 
eternity of matter, muſt at any rate ſtick to 
the impoſſibility of its being otherwife, or 
that God produced it neceſſarily. And in- 
deed, theſe men have endeavoured to ex- 
plain themſelves by comparifons that ſhew 
they had this notion of the Deity. © As 
* the Sun, (ſay they) if it had cternally ex- 
D d 3 _ © ifted, 
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c iſted, would have eternally produced light, 
* or an opaque body a ſhadow, or a foot a 
t footflep; ſo the material world is an eter- 
e nal production, or conſequence of God who 
< is eternal.” It is eaſy to obſerve here 
firſt that the ſun, the body, or the foot, are 
not efficient cauſes producing an action of 
themſelves, but things of a paſſive and ne- 
ceſſary nature, which another Agent uſes as 
inſtruments to produce the effect. A foot, 
v. gr. is but the inſtrument or thing, whereby 
a free Agent (man) produces the print or ve/- 
tige : And to ſay, If a man had eternally 
< produced the impreſſion of his foot in ſand, 
te or the ſignature of a ſeal in wax, it would 
©© have been an eternal effect, is no proof 
or illuſtration of the thing intended to be 
cleared up by the compariſon, but a bare 
ſuppoſition of it in other words. The pro- 
duction of an impreſſion in wax or ſand is 
an action, and implies the limits of a begin- 
ing and an end; for it cannot be conceived 
that any one ſhould be eternally a- putting 
on an impreſſion, without having at any time 
I ; really 
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really put it on. The fame may be faid 
concerning the Sun producing light, or an 
opaque body hindering the progreſs of it: fince 
theſe are neceſſary things, and not free Agents, 
it is the fame as to ſay, if ſome Being had 
from eternity given that property to the Sun, 
whereby it emits light, or that property to 
another body, whereby it caſts a ſhade ; then 
light would have been eternally produced, and 
a ſhade eternally projected: which ſuppoſes the 
thing in queſtion, but no way ſhews how it 
is poflible. All theſe examples prepoſterouſly 
ſuppoſe the uneffected eternity of matter in 
ſome circumſtance or other, in order to ſhew 
that it might have had an effefed eternity, 
ſo to ſpeak ; which is, I conceive, to ſup- 
poſe one abſurdity, in order to prove another. 
Beſides, they change the queſtion to this, 
Whether Gad be a free Being, or a neceſſary 
Agent, as it is called; though any Being, ſo 
far as it is determined by a phyſical neceſſity, 
is rather a patient than an agent, being paſ- 
five from that thing which impoſes the ne- 
ceſſity. To make their compariſons ſuit the 


Dd4 deſign, 
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deſign, it ought to follow, that it is the na- 
ture of God to create matter, as neceſſarily 
as it is of the Sun to emit light, which can- 
not nat do it. 1 


XVII. But to be a little more particular 
concerning neceſſity. To be determined by 
a phyſical neceſſity is a mark of a dependent 
nature; as here in the ſun or opaque body (o): 


and 

(2) Here this queſtion hath been put, Do not thoſe 
«© neceſlary effects, which have been aſcribed to the 
* ſun and opaque body, ariſe from their nature? And 
* why is it more a mark of dependence in them, than in 
«© a triangle to have its angles equal to ſuch a ſum?” 
But I anſwer, There is no parity between the two in- 


ſtances adduced. That the three angles of a triangle ſhould 


be equal to two right angles is an eternal truth which 
obtains by an abſolute or metaphy/ical neceſſity, and doth 
not concern any thing of ex:/tence : and truth is none of 
thoſe things that can become dependent, or be created, 
or made, How abſurd would it found to ſpeak of 
creating truth, or making more truth exiſt ? The ſun, or 
opaque body contrarily, are ſub/tances exiſting, capable at 
leaſt of being made or created, and but ſimply poſlible 
in idea, not abſolutely or eternally neceſſary. Thus 


they cannot be other than dependent. That a body ſhould 


emit light, or reflect it, rather than tranſmit it, is a po- 
ſitiye inſtitution of ſome being ſo ordering it; and there- 
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and the dependence is upon the Being im- 
pofing that neceſſity. Now to extend this kind 
of neceſſity over the firſt and ſupreme Being, 
implies juſt this contradiction, That there is 
ſome Being prior to the firſt, or ſuperior to 
the Supreme. This Being impoſes a phyſical 
neceſſity on all inanimate things in nature: 
that is, as we have ſeen in Se. II. Vol. I. 
really acts upon them ; ſo that the action 
which we think we diſcover in them, is his 
immediate action. This action diſcovering it- 
ſelf ſeveral ways in the ſeveral bodies of the 
univerſe, and always uniformly and regularly, 
is termed neceſſity in them, as in a ſtone fall- 
ing downward ; and called, with reſpect to 
the uniform conſtancy of it, by Philoſophers, 
the law of their nature. And it is from theſe 
inſtances only, that we get a notion of phy- 
fore a mark of dependence, as I aſſert. There would 
be no propriety in ſaying 4 mathematical truth is a de- 
pending thing. In ſhort, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
ideas that were eternally and neceſſarily connected in an 
infinite Mind, for theſe make eternal and abſolute truths; 
and ideas that were but only barely compatible in it eter- 


nally, which conſtitute the natures of all created ſub- 
ſtances. | 
fical 
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fical neceſſity; which I wiſh might be at- 
tended to. But men getting the firſt notion 
of it thus, and then extending it over the 


ſupreme Being himſelf, proceeded contradicto- 
rily, imagining there was ſtill ſome ſuperior 
nature above the Supreme : which was to 
make a chimera, a contradictory creature of 
the fancy, the ſupreme, or rather fupremeſt 


Cauſe O 
XVIII. On 


(p) When Cyniſcus confutes Jupiter in Lucian, and 
makes him a Druage to fate, inſiſting that fate per- 
forms all, he adds theſe remarkable words: O. «vo: 74» 
Gyn cerporvm Tie vrt; Av, tis dies auto ihr ov Yap Xmas dare 
A airai, ir Tal Helfe GANG Y rar ri THY i a 
Soares mui i v. This wonderfully expoſes a chimerical 
neceſſity, and ſhews the abſurdity of our prejudice, though 
contrary to the Author's deſign. Fupiter is a flave to the 
Deflimes the Deſtinies themſelves can change nothing in 
thoſe decrees that were originally eftabliſhed about every 
thing. I bat being was it then which eſtabliſhed theſe 
wnalterable decrees ? That indeed is the ſecret. It is an 
empty and unſupported neceſſity; ſomething which is nothing 
which tyrannizes over all things. Let an Admirer of fa- 
tal neceſſity ſolve this Riddle. 

This argument will perhaps force him to ſay, that this 
fatal neceſſity is in the nature of the ſupreme Being him- 
ſelf, without running higher for it: and I think, this is 
what the modern Sceptics generally hint at pow, and 
mean, 
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XVIII. On the other hand, to call this 
neceſſity of creating matter, a moral neceſſity, 
ſuch, to wit, as determines the Agent to 
act, from the conſideration of what is wiſeſt 
and beſt to be done, ſuppoſes that they who 
affirm Gad to have been under this neceſſity, 
can aſſign the wiſe conſideration which de- 


termined 


mean, though perhaps they do not ſpeak out. But let 
them explain why there ſhould be a neceſſity of imperfec- 
tion in a neceſſarily exiſting Being, that is, in the per- 
fecteſt Being? To admit of a mixture of perfection and 
imperfection, and then to aſſign the limits of each, will 
confound all their philoſophy. There is certainly a ne- 
ceſſity perfection in ſuch a Being; and to ſay there is 
likewiſe @ neceſſity imperfection in him, is to fay there are 
two abſolute oppoſite neceſſities in him, which would de- 
ſtroy each other; and this would leave no neceſſity of 
perfection in him at all. This looks like direct Atheiſm : 
and certainly the admitting a contrariety and oppoſition in 
the nature of the ſupreme Being will always end in Athe- 
iſm. As I argued above with reſpect to exiſtence, ſo I 
may argue here. There is a neceſſity of ſome perfection 
undoubtedly ; otherwiſe there would have been a neceſ- 
ſity of univerſal and eternal imperfeftion; and then no 
perfefion could have been ſo much as poſſible. And if 
there be 4 neceſſity of any perfection, it mult be a neceſſity 
of infinite perfection; becauſe there could not be two op- 


peſite neceſſities, both of perfection, and its contrary ; and 


becauſe imperfection, being @ negation, is not a thing of 
which 
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termined him to produce this eternal effect: 
can aſſign the reaſon, I ſay; otherwiſe the aſ- 
ſertion muſt turn to ſuppoſition only and con- 
jecture: beſides, it is unphiloſophical to ſup- 
poſe that moral neceſſity can determine an 
Agent to do what we muſt look upon as a 
phyſical contradiction, unleſs we could form 
a conſiſtent idea of an eternal action having 
both beginning and end. The only moral 
motive 
which neceſſity or eternity can be predicated, any more than 
of nothing. Thus a neceſſarily exiſting Being is neceſſarily 
infinitely perfet?. Let us conſider how acting by a phyſical 
neceſſity agrees with this. To act by a phyſical neceſſity 
implies a phyſical impotence of acting otherwiſe ; for if 
God had a phyſical power to act otherwiſe, he could only 
be under a moral neceſſity of acting as he doth, of creating 
matter, or doing any other action. Now this phyſical im- 
potence will run through every part of the contrivance of 
the material world; if it be not abſurd to ſpeak of con- 
trivance on this hypotheſis, but rather proper to call it a 
fatal and neceſſary conflitution. For example, God could 
not have made the earth to turn round on its axis in a 
ſhorter or longer time than it doth ; effeCting the preſent 
mot ion by a phyſical neceſſity, i. e. wanting power to have 
done otherwiſe ; and the length ot our x24 muſt be 
a thing as neceſſary and immutable as the truth of any 


one of Euclid's propoſitions. This the Fataliſis cannot get 
over. He could not have created ane aiom more or leſs of 


matter 
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motive which, I think, can be alledged, 
why God ſhould have created the world 
from eternity is, that he might have commu- 
nicated happineſs and perfection to rational 
creatures as ſoon as poſſible, But we cannot 
conceive even this, without allowing him a 
priority of time, or to have been pre-exiſtent 
to his own effects. And if we allow him a 
priority, that by itſelf cannot be leſs than an 
eternity : otherwiſe two limited periods muſt 


make 
matter than he hath done; this proceeding likewiſe from 
a neceſſity of nature: unleſs it ſhould be faid, as above, 
that he creates it conſtantly from this neceſſity, not having 
power to abſtain. He could not have given any atom 
another degree of velocity, nor altered the direction of its 
motion in the leaſt. Every thing in nature is an example 
of this. Suppoſing the number of hairs on a man's head 
to be n, he could not have cauſed that this number ſhould 
ben+1, or x—I. The reſult of all is, It would imply 
a phyſical contradiction, that any thing in nature ſhould 
have been otherwiſe than it is; fince the greateſt power 
poſſible was not able to effect any the leaſt deviation: and 
that is again, Every thing is as it is, by a natural, in- 
evitable fate. This is the concluſion as fair as I am able 
to draw it. Now if this be ſo, why need we any longer 
own a nominal Deity ? I find no difference between this 
and the ranke/t Atheiſm. Here is a fatal neceſſity ſupreme, 


and 
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make up his eternity. Not to mention that; 
if we may ſpeak of the reaſonableneſs of an 
earlier or later exiſtence, creatures that were 
to enjoy an eternity of exiſtence 2 parte poſt, 
as it is called, have no reaſon to complain 
that they were not ſooner created. Mathe- 


and the Deity ftill the Drudge of all-performing deſtiny 
What is it to us whether things fall out by blind chance, 
or come to paſs by rigid, unalterable fate ? If what goes 
under the name ot the perfeQteſt Being can have no li- 
berty, we can have none. On either ſcheme we have 
nothing to hope or fear, Compare this now with that 
kind of neceſſity which I juſt now ſhewed muſt belong 
to an infinitely perfect Being. Hence let it be obſerved 
that to give the Deity power without liberty, is to take 
away every reaſon we can have to own him, or to wiſh 
that he were: ſuch a Deity ſerves the Atheiſt's turn ag 
well as chance ieſelf. But let it be remarked here, that 
this ſcheme of making the Deity act by a phyſical neceſ- 
fity is repugnant to itſelf. For upon this hypotheſis it 
would be contradictory for any of the heavenly Bodies, 
to move with a leſs degree of velocity than they do, the 
Deity being phyſically impotent to effect this: and yet 
even this is a contradiction, that a Being who is able tu 
do more, ſhould not have the phyſical power to do that 
which is leſs. As if it were ſaid, a man who hat 
ſtrength to raiſe a certain weight, would not be able to 
lift the half of it. So much is the Deity but a name 
for fatal neceſſity upon this ſcheme! 


maticians 
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maticiansallow that lines infinite or endleſs one 
way, are equal, whatever difference there 
may be on their finite extremes; and this 


ſuppoſition agrees with the exactneſs of de- 


monſtration : and we find Lucretius on his 
ſcheme, comforting thoſe who are to die firſt, 
by telling them that the eternity of non-ex- 
iſtence which they have before them, will be 
no longer than theirs who are to be born ages 
after. And this is applicable the other way. 
They who are born lateſt, have ſtill an eter- 
nal duration before them. Beſides that ſuch 
creatures before they exiſt can complain of 
nothing, ſince they are not in the predicament 
of Being: a non-ens is capable neither of good 
or bad treatment. At this rate we might 
complain that we were not all born af once, 
nay that we were not all eternal, as eternal 
as God, ſelf-exiftent. What abſurdities may 
we not infiſt on, if we allow ourſelves to 
proceed in this manner ()? Upon the whole 
| them, 
| (9) Men who affect the height of free-thinking, and 
know not what it is, are even. capable of entring ſuch 
complaints as theſe here mentioned, in order to ſhew on 
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then, reaſon neither admits of matter's being 
eternally created, nor can either pbyſical or 


the conſtitution of things is wrong. Can any bounds 
* be ſet to deſire (ſays one); may not I wiſh to be as 
* wiſe, as powerful, as happy, as any Being elſe is; inf 
* nitely perfect? Why am I made capable of deſiring 
hat I am not capable of attaining ?” Free-thinking is 
certainly a good thing if it be rational: but it it exceed 
the bounds of reaſon, it of courſe becomes abſurd think- 
ing. It one would put the Queſtion, May not I defrre 
what is abſurd, a contradiftion ? He would ſee what an- 
ſwer it required; namely, that he ſhould deſire to be ra- 
tional in the firſt place. That all Beings ſhould be equal- 
ly powerful, happy, perfect, is the wildeſt abſurdiry. The 
conſtitution of things is not wrong, but ſuch deſire fooliſh 
and inconſiſtent. We cannot help, it is true, deſiring 
to be as happy as poſſible: but our chief defire in order 
to this ſhould be, That things may have been conſtituted 
by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. And if ſo, our wiſhes are 
prevented. Man will certainly be as happy as poſſibility 
and reaſon can permit. Would he have reaſon to give 
way, Or impoſſibility to take place, to gratify his abſurdity ? 
Since free-thinking came to be in vogue, we run to it 
from a miſtaken conceit, as if it were to free us from all 
reſtraint, a permiſſion to talk licentioufly of every thing. 
But on the contrary, it ties us down to the ſeverity of 
eternal reaſm. To be free from reaſon is the greateſt 
flavery, which we ignorantly affect. It is not free- 
thinking to pull down every thing, and build up nothing. 
That would be making war upon all the principles of ac- 
tion and reaſon itſelf. 
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moral neceſſity be alledged why it ſhould be 
ſo; and an eternal effect, though now be- 


come a philoſophical term, will nevertheleſs be 
an eternal contradiction (7). 


XIX. Having 

(r) Mr. Leibnitz has contended that God could not 
have created the material world leſs than infinite; not 
having a ſufficient reaſon to determine in what part of in- 
finite Space a finite maſs of matter was to be placed. Bur 
upon the fame account it might be contended, that he 
could not have made it other than eternal, not having a 


fafficient reaſon to determine in what period of eternity, 


(if I may fo ſpeak) it was to commence. And then we 
have an eternal as well as infinite creation, from the force 
of this principle; which is a contradiction i in terms, if by 
creation be meant a thing's getting exiſtence which had 
it not before; and if it always had exiſtence it could not 
be created. Examples of this fort are numberleſs: Of 
two fimilar, equal and ſalid particles of matter, and Dr. 
Clarke ſhews there muſt be numberleſs ſuch particles, un- 
leſs we will ſay that matter is all pores without any ſoli- 
dity in it: of any two of theſe, I fay, God could not have 
placed the one in any poſition, or in any particular bedy, 
rather than the other, not having 'a reaſon to determine 
the preference. Again, ſince all mi ht have been ad- 
juſted after the ſame manner as at preſent, if the heaven- 
ly bodies had moved from eaſt to weft, inſtead of mov- 
ing from weſt to eaſt; it follows, that God could not 
have made them move either way, not having a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon to determine which of the ways. Thus, ac- 


cording to this principle, God could not have made the 


Vor. II. E e world 
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XIX. Having ſhewn that matter is not 
eternal in any ſenſe, one is naturally led to 


obſerve, that the great and only objection 
againſt its having been created, is the old 
maxim, 

world at all, nor the leaft thing in it; for ſuch reaſons 
will hinder every thing; and this moral neceſſity extended 
beyond its bounds into barely phyſical circumfances, ties 
down the power of the Deity more rigidly than fatal ne- 
ceſſity itſelf. If it be asked, Deth ever Gad af then 
without a ſufficient reaſon for the ation, and a wiſe view ? 
I anſwer, he doth not: but the /afficient reaſon action 
is taken from the nature of the whole effect, the uſe and 
deſign of it ; not from phyſical circumſtances in them- 
ſelves indifferent. God had the my ſufficient reaſon, and 
the wiſeſt deſigns to anſwer in creating the world, which 
are not, cannot be fruſtrated, by there being one atom 
more or leſs of matter in it, by its being created a mi- 
nute ſooner or later, by its exiſting in the preſent portion 
of Space rather than another; and we groſly miſplace the 
ſufficiency of the reaſon, when we lodge it in the indif- 
ference of phyſical things ; and, in truth, it is no better 
than to make a ſlave of the Deity to deny his power to 
accompliſh an end, becaufe there are more ways than 
one by which it might be equally well effected. If it 
ſhould be ſaid, © We are not to ſuppoſe ſuch indifference 
& even in phy/ical circumſtances ; nor therefore that God 
© could have made the leaſt variation in theſe, without 
* a ſufficient reaſon to determine him.“ I anſwer, Mr. 
Leibnitz himſelf ſuppoſes ſuch indifference, when he aſſerts 
that there was no reaſon why God might not have placed 
a finite 
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maxim, From nothing nothing can be produced, 
nor can any thing return to nothing. But this 
is of no force, when aſſerted in oppoſition 


to the efficiency of infinite power ; unleſs it 

could 
a finite quantity of matter as well in one part of infinite 
Space as another. Beſides, reaſon forces us to make this 
ſuppoſition. Every infinitely little variation of phyſical 
circumſtances could not in the nature of things have had 
a different ſufficient reaſon to determine it. Let us re- 
member that extenſion is infinitely diviſible, in which fin- 
gle reſpect there will ariſe an infinite number of infinitely 
little variations in producing the meaneſt phyſical effect, 
every one of which muſt nevertheleſs have been deter- 
mined by a ſeparate ſufficient reaſon: for if any two of 
termining reaſons, an indifference would have ſtood in the 
way, and the effect have been ſtopt for ever. Ex. gr. 
God muſt have had millions of different reaſons to deter- 
mine whether the annual orbit of the earth ſhould have 
been half an inch larger ot leſs than what it is; for there 
are millions of variations between theſe extremes: nay, to 
determine whether one ſingle hair of a man's head ſhould 
have been half an inch longer or ſhorter ; for, even this 
comes not to paſs without his immediate power. And 
the ſame is to be ſaid of the diviſibility of time, variabi- 
lity of the celerity of motion, of its directian, with other 
numberleſs particulars. 

Now to apply this to the preſent argument : Since any 
aſſignable portion of time, a minute, v. g. is as infinitely 
diviſible as extenſion, ſuppoſing there was a ſufficient rea- 
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could be ſhewn that the creation of matter 
implies a contradiction, which cannot be 
done. For how can it be ſhewn that creation 


ex nibilb by infinite power is a contradiction, 


_ unleſs by denying ſuch power altogether ? 


And 


ſon determining the commencement of matter to a cer- 
tain hour, nay to a minute of that hour, ſtill God wanted 
an infinite number of other determining reaſons whether 
it ſhould commence at one rather than another of theſe 
infinitely little zempu/cula. For if the reaſons for any two had 


coincided, theſe two would have been indifferent, to the 


ruining of this ſcheme; or elſe the equilibrium whether 
creation ſhould have commenced the millionth part of a 
minute ſooner or later, muſt have kept God in eternal 
ſuſpence, and made the exiſtence of his rational creation 
impoſſible! Thus, as I faid, this ſcheme makes the rea- 
ſonableneſs, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of God in 
all his works depend on the determining the indifference 
of phyſical circumſtances, abſurdly; and fetters his power 
even more rigidly than Stoical fate. It makes him (ab- 
fit blaſphemia) the aſs between the two bundles of hay, or 


the needle between the two load/tones. What pleaſure can 


men take in endeayouring to ſhew that both God and 
themſelves are /aves / For this new-invented neceſſity 


extended over man deprives him not only of ſelf- mo- 


tion but the power of willing ; of which in another 


ce. | | 
We are to ſay then, that God hath a wiſe end in pro- 
ducing every effect; but that his own will is ſufficient 
to determine him which of two or more indifferent mean: 
d he 
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And fince infinite power implies no contra- 
dition, it muſt at leaſt be poyible : and if it 
be poſſible it muſt be more, viz. neceſſary, 
ſince it is a thing that cannot be produced by 
any Being, which production we muſt ſup- 
poſe when we fay, a thing is poſſible; a thing 
poſſible to 0 Being is impoſſible. And I have 


ſhewn elſewhere (ſee ſect. IV. Vol. I.) the ab- 


ſurdity of ſuppoſing that any power (finite or 
infinite) ſhould be only caſual, or accidental 


in nature (J. As to the maxim itſelf ; men 


indeed obſerving that in the natural genera- 


tion and corruption of bodies, there was not 


any production of new matter, nor deſtruction 
of old, but only a change of the ſenſible qua- 


he ſhall uſe in producing it. And ſince we ſee that a 
world is really created, we muſt ſay this; unleſs men 
will run back to fatal neceſſity for determining the indif- 
ference of phyſical circumſtances, and incur the abſur - 
dities ſhewn in the laſt note. 

From this reaſoning it follows, That liberty conſiſts 
not only in ating according to moral matives where they 
are; but in ſelf determination by the power of the will, 
where circumſtances are indifferent ; and that in the Deity 

(s) See the argument in the Nate (2) where infinite 
perfection is (hewn neceſſary, 

E e 3 


lities 
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lities or accidents, ariſing from a change of 
figure, poſition, &c. ſettled this into a maxim 
in that caſe, That from nothing nothing could 
ariſe, nor any thing return to nothing ; by 
the law of generation and corruption, that 
now obtains. And fo far it was a good ob- 
ſervation certainly, gathered from experience: 
but there was no neceſſary connexion between 
the idbas in it, why it ſhould always be fo, 
and impoſſible to be otherwiſe, (as there 
ought to have been to make it a fin princi- 
pie) otherwiſe men needed not have been be- 
Holden to experience for it, as they were (7) 
but would neceſſarily have ſeen it, or might 
at leaſt have collected it from abſtract rea- 
(H) See Lucretius's arguments for this; after abundance 

of other examples to prove that nothing can ever ariſy 
from nothing, or be reduced to mathing, he ſays, 

Poſtremd, pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater ether 

In gremio matris terrai precipitavit. 

At nitide ſurgunt fruges, ramique vireſcunt 
Arboribus : creſcunt ipſee, firtugue gravantur, —— 
And ar laſt he concludes, 


 Haud igitur penitus pereunt quecunque videntur ; 
Quando aliud ex alis reficit natura: nec ullam 


Rem giyni patitur, nifi norte adjutam aliend. 
Lib. 1. ver. 230, 
ſoning. 
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ſoning. And how could men, by obſerving 
the law of generation and corruption that 
now obtains, collect that it was impoſſible to 
be otherwiſe, but by ſuppoſing that law never 
to have had a beginning, nor to have been in- 
ſtituted by an infinitely wiſe and powerful Being, 
but the effect of ſurd neceſſity, predominating 
in all things, and over all things; itſelf no- 
thing, and belonging to nothing, as Lucre- 
tius, the great Abettor of this principle, 
did, who notwithſtanding his other principle, 
chance, is forced to have recourſe to an un- 
ſupported neceſſity here? Beſides, it is to be 
noticed that this maxim is not demonſtratively 
certain eyen in the caſe of natural generation 
and corruption. The thing ſeems to be true 
and reaſonable ; but the means of obſerving 
fail men before they come to the ſubtilty of 
nature's work, and the „irt principles of body 
in theſe operations: and after that, all the 
experiments men can make, and all their ob- 
ſervations, will never amount to demonſtra- 
tive certainty. What arguments could a man 
oppoſe to one who denied the maxim to hold 
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even in generation and corruption? None ſure- 
ly but making him obſerve the inflances of 
generation and corruption themſelves: which 
ſhews the truth of what I here affirm. It is 
true, we ſay God and Nature do nothing in 
vain; and this is moſt certain: but the quei 
tion recurs, What is vain to be done? Eaſe 
and difficulty with reſpect to us are not appli- 
cable to infinity of power (u): and in this laft 

| | | axiom 


(u) We may obſerve in the works of nature [an ap- 
parent] frugality of means indeed; but a great profuſe- 
neſs and magnificence of i This we ſee in the 
exuberancy of ſeed annually produced from every plant 

and vegetable: there is a great deal allowed for waſte, fo 
to ſpeak. But pardon me, if I ſhould endeavour to cor- 
rect the firſt part of this obſervation, which regards the 
frugality of the means in producing any natural effect. We 
underſtand this, as if ſmall power was applied, to bring 
to paſs the greate/ things, which is altogether wrong, 
The power of the Deity himſelf is every where applied, 
in the minuteſt circumſtances, and in bringing to paſs 
things to us the moſt contemptible. How can this be 


a frugality of means? There is indeed an admirable m- 
plicity i in the method, and an uniform law obſerved in the 
production of the — kinds of plants and animals, as 
much as is conſiſtent with the variety of the ſpecies. This 
reaches us what we are to think of the wi/dom of this 
Being, The method is varied by imperceptible degrees 
through 
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axiom infinity of power is ſuppoſed. If then 
even in thecaſe of generation and corruption, 
this maxim falls ſhort of the ſelf-evidence of 
an axiom or intuitive truth, how can it be op- 
poſed to the poſſibility of creation by infinite 
power? Or where is the force of it compelling 


men to aſſert that brute-matter, a thing en- 


tirely of a paſſive nature, by their own con- 
ception of it, ſhould be ſelt-exiſtent ? 


XX. Lucretius makes this his firſt princi- 


through all the tribes of the vegetable and animal king- 

dots; and oppoſite extremes are thus joined by gentle 
and eaſy tranſitions. Even here then there is a richneſs, 
a profuſeneſs of invention and contrivance. And the fame 
efficacious power is every where exhibited, to teach us 
what we are to think of him in this reſpect of his Omni- 
potence. It is ſo far from being true, that great things 
are brought to paſs by ſmall power, that, on the contrary, 
a ſtupendous power is manifeſted in the moſt ordinary 
appearances of nature. This the excellent Borelli firſt ob- 
ſerved in animal motion; and the ingenious Mr. Hales, 
by a courſe of happy experiments, hath ſhewn the ſame 


in the force of the aſcending ſap in vegetables. And ſince 


all is performed by the immediate power of the Deity ; 
the means, the method, the materials, in every production 
of nature, declare him to be infinite in Pawer, in Knows- 
leage, in Goodneſs. 


ple, 
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ple, and the ground-work of his whole book 
(v) : but his reaſoning upon it is looſe and 
frivolous. He argues from generation and cor- 
ruption, to the firft production of matter; as 
if the firſt formation of the material world, 
and the creation of matter, were to be ac- 
counted for by the ſame mechanical laws that 
now obtain in it, as it is formed: telling us 
if natural bodies r9/e ſpontaneouſly out of no- 
thing, (as if ever men had ſuppoſed this with- 
out a drvine power) we ſhould ſee men fpring 
out of the ſea, fiſhes and birds from the earth, 


(v Principium hinc cujus nobis exordia ſumet 
Nullam rem e mhilo gigni divinitùs unguam. 

| Lib. x. ver. 150- 
And this principle he propoſes as an excellent remedy 
againſt the fear of any ſuperior power. 
Duippe ita formido mortaleis continet omneis, 
Duod multa in terris fiert cœlague tuentur, 
Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre 
Paſſunt, ac fieri divino Numine rentur. 
Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil poſſe creari 
De nihilo; tum, quod ſequitur, jam rectius inde 
Proſpiciemus, & unde queat res queque creari, 
Et quo queque modo fiant, opera fine Divum. 


and 
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and herds of cattle burſt out of the clouds (x) : 
and thence infers, that matter could not at 
all 


(x) Nam f de mbils fierent ; ex omnibi” rebus 
Omne genus naſci poſſet : nil ſemine egeret. 
E mare primum hommes, e terrd poſſet oriri 
Squammgerum genus, & volutres : erumpere carls 
Arens, argue alice pecudes : genus omne ferarum 
Incerto partu culta, ac deſerta tenerent : 
Nec fructus iidem arboribus conſtare ſolerent, 
Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia poſſent, 


&c. 
Ibid. 
Here he firſt excludes all divine power, and then ſup- 
poſes, if creation ex nibile were poſſible, things ought to 
fart up out of nothing every day: He makes the greateſt 
inſtances of government and fupermatendence, viz. the re- 
gular obſervation of the ſeveral ſpecies in natural pro- 


ductions, ſo many arguments againſt a ſupermtendence, 


and by a ftrange prece of logic aſcribes all to a negative 
efficient. If any modern Sceptic ſhould not have had leiſure 
to conſider the reaſons upon which he rejects the Deity 
and his ſuperintendence in nature; theſe are the great prin- 
ceples, and bafis of his belief, as farr as I am able to re- 
preſent them; and left I may have made a miſtake 


| inadvertently, I have cited the Original. 1 ſhall only 


mention another argument for the eternity of matter, 
which is, That, if it had not been eternal, all things 
& would long ago have fallen into nothing, and ſprung 
© wp again ont of nothing.” 

Preeterea, mift materies æterna fuiſſet 

Hntehac, ud nihilum penitus res queeque rediſſent, 

De miilogue renata forent, guacrungue videmus, 
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all have been created, ſhuffling in an univer- 


fality into his concluſion from very limited 
premiſſes (Y. 
At quoniam ſupra docui nil poſſe creari 
De nihilo, c. 

(y) Anſwers to metaphyſical queſtions muſt be unen- 
tertaining to the greateſt part of Readers, and perhaps 
ſcarce intelligible to any but thoſe who could ſtart the 
difficulties: however, I ſhall venture to add one note 
more of this kind here, as in a place that will give the 
objection contained in the following Queſtion, the great- 
eſt advantage. I had no deſign to enter into theſe nice 
diſquiſitions, at leaſt in this place; but as a remarkable 
difficulty hath been occaſioned by what I have advanced 
againſt eternal uncauſed matter ; if a rational ſolution 
can be offered, perhaps the ground of ſtarting ſuch dif- 
ficulties may for the future be removed, and the truth 
more readily embraced. The queſtion is; © If indif- 
« ference as to the manner of exiſting is inconſiſtent 
& with neceſſary exiſtence, are not all the actions of a 
« neceſlarily exiſting Being, what may be conſidered as 
© the manner of his exiſtence, and therefore neceſſary ?” 
This Queſtion carries the greateſt difficulty with it, 
when conſidered with reſpect to the creation of the Uni- 
verſe, which is, as it were, the beginning of a new pe- 
riod in the eternity of God : for after creation, the work 
of Providence commences, and the conſtant ſuperinten- 
dence of all his creatures, which ſeems a new ſcene of 
affairs to the Deity : ſo that we muſt either allow ſome 
change (with reſpect to action) in him, and therefore in 
the manner of his exiſtence ; or if otherwiſe, his actions 
muſt be as neceſſary as the manner of his exiſtence; and 


then 
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then we muſt admit of the conſequences of this phyſical 
neceſſity, which leaves him a Being whom we need not 
regard. To this I anſwer, firſt, That it hath been ſhewn 
above to ſatisfaction, I hope, That indifference as to the 
manner of exiſtence is inconſiſtent with neceſſity of exiſtence, 
or that the manner of neceſſary exiſtence is itſelf neceſſary ; 
as alſo, That the actions of the Deity cannot proceed from 
a phyſical neceſſity ; that would only make him a power- 
ful, but ſurd Being, (i. e. having power without intel- 


ligence) which is inconſiſtent with the neceſſity of infinite 


perfection. Now theſe two points being proved true ſepa- 
rately, and independent of each other, the right method 
of going on in the inveſtigation of the truth will be, to 
draw this corollary from them joined together, That 
theſe actions of the Deity, becauſe not eternal, cannot be 
conſidered as the manner of his exiſtence; and thar, 
though free, they yet produce no change in the manner 
of it. And if I had made this a conſequence from theſe 
two points, every one muſt have granted, that I pro- 
ceeded according to the method of demonſtration, and 
that therefore the concluſion itſelf was unexceptionable. 
It can never be allowed, that what may follow as a 


conſequence from a propoſition proved, may be made an 


geometry. Inſtances of which I need not give. Dr. 
Barretu, after a Theorem of Euclid (16 EL 3.) ſays, Ex 
hac propoſitiane paradoxa conſequuntur, & mirabilia bene 
multa. It would be hard to make one of theſe wonderful 
conſequences an objection againſt the demonſtration from 
which it follows. This is that caſe, in which we know 


certainly that a thing is, but know not the manner how 


it is; and the preſent point is an inſtance of it. It is 
certain, that God doth not act from a phy/ical neceſſity, 
| and 
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and that the marner of his exiſtence is immutable; whence 


it follows that his actions, theugh free, do not change the 
manner of his exiſtence : this, I ſay, is certain; but the 
manner how it is exceeds our comprehenſion. And yet 
(with that humility which becomes us when we ſpeal 
of this infinite, wonderful, adorable Being) we may go a 
lictle farther in this point, and reaſon thus. 

If a rational mind is very finite, as ours is, it can have 
but one object under view at once, or one particular thing 
under the conſideration of the intellect at a time; and 
it can therefore will but one thing to be done at once. 
This we can eafily conceive from our own experience. 
But if the mind be 1% limited, or perfecter in kind, 
which, as not involving contradiction, I have liberty to 
ſuppoſe, it will be able, as ſuch, to have tuo objects under 
the conſideration of the underſtanding at once, and to 
will two diftin& things to be performed at once: and 
its p2wer, correſponding to its other perfections, will be 
able to perform both at once. And, without mentioning 
other intermediate degrees, we may imagine the pro- 
greſſion to go on. Now, if we ſuppoſe the mind to be- 
come at laſt infinite, or all limits to be taken away from 
it, it muſt (as ſuch) have an infinite number of abjects un- 
der the intuition of the intellect at once, or an infinite 
number of things all in view at a time; and this by the 
ſame kind of reaſon as a very finite mind can have but 
one; and be able to will an infinite number of things all 
to be done at once; and its potuer being alſo infinite, 
or without limitation, it will be able to perform them 
all at the ſame time, without perplexity or diſorder (in- 
ſtances of which I hope have appeared, when the yarrous, 
indeſinent, univerſal action of an immaterial Being upon 
all the parts of matter, in all places, and at all times, 
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was ſhewn to be neceſſary to ſapport the material world.) 
This, I fay, it will be able to do gud infinite. Infinite 
perfection directly implies this; and it would be abſurd 
to deny ie, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner of it. 

This fr ftp being duly weighed, let us next con- 
fider this Infinite Mind as neceſſarily exiſting, and in that 
reſpect it muſt have had an infinite number objects under 
the view of the intellect, not only once, but always. Ne- 
ceſſity of exiſtence doth not limit infinity of perfection, 
but ſhews that infinity neceſſary and eternal. It would not 
be having an infinite and neceſſary underſtanding, (i. e. a 
neceſſarily infinite underſtanding) to be able to compre- 
hend an infinity of things at once, and for a little only, 
and then to wink and relax : we muſt own that ſuch an 
underſtanding muſt have had a comprehenſion of infinite 
things, (i. e. an infinite comprehenſion ) neceſſarily and 
eternally. Thus then a neceſſarily infinite intellect muſt 
have had all objects neceſſarily and eternally in view, 
and under immediate proſpect. And this is the main 
point gained. This is infinite knnwledge ! And ſuch a 
Being muſt have had infinite knowledge by a phy/ical, or 
natural neceſſity ; even thoſe who are leaſt attentive muſt 
ſee that the terms all along imply it. But mark, This 
is a phyſical neceſſity perfection, as it ought to be. To 
make the Being free here would be to make it imperfet? : 
we might as well ſay, free to exift neceſſarily or not, as 
free to have infinite knowledge or not to have it. 

The next thing to be conſidered is, that this Being 
having all things always and neceſſarily in view, muſt 
always and eternally will according to his infinite com- 
prehenſion of things; that is, mu/? will all things that 
are wiſe/t and bet ro be done. There is no getting free 
of this coniequence. If it can tui at all it mult will 
this 
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this way. To be-capable of knowing and not capable of 
willing is not to be underitood; and to be capable of 
willing otherwiſe than what is wie and be contradicts 
that knowledge which is infinite. Infinite knowledge muff 
direct the will without error. Here then is the origin 
of moral neceſſity, and that is really of freedom : for the 
Being is not determined to this conſtant and eternal act 
of willing, by a phyſical energy or power conſtantly act - 
ing, but from the knowledge of the eternal aptitudes 
and agreeableneſs of things to each other ; or in other 
words, from the intuition of the eternal relations of its 
own ideas, which are the archetypes of things. Indeed 
to will by a phyſical neceſſity, or by the determination 
and impulſe of an external phyſical cauſe, is, when nearly 
conſidered, a direct contradiction ; it is not to wi/l, but 
to be involuntarily determined, the fame as to ſay to will 
whether a thing wills or not, or to will againſt the will, 
Perhaps it may be faid, when the divine will is deter- 
mined from the conſideration of the eternal aptitudes of 
things, it is as neceſſarily determined, as if it were phy- 
cally impelled, if that were poſhble. Burt it is unskilfulneſs 
to ſuppoſe this an objection. The great principle is once 
eſtabliſhed, viz. That the divine will is determined by 
the eternal reaſon and aptitudes of things, inſtead of be- 
ing phyſically impelled : and after that the more ſtrong 
and neceſſary this determination is, the more perfect the 
Deity muſt be allowed to be. It is this that makes him 
an amiable, an adorable Being, whoſe will and power are 
conſtantly, immutably, determined by the conſideration 
of what is 0% and bet, inſtead of a ſurd Being with 
power, but without diſcerning or reaſon. It is the beauty 
of this neceſſity that it is as ſtrong "an itſelf, with 
all the advantage of reaſon and goodnefs. This conſtant act 
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of willing proceeds from his knowledge; it is true ; but 
as proceeding from knowledge, it is to be conſidered as 
determined by knowledge ;, and knowledge muſt be conſi- 
dered as having a priority of nature, though not of time. 
Hence the wonderful nature of the divine will, that it is 
both immutable, as proceeding from a neceſſary phyſical 
perfection; and yet infinitely rational, as being the iſſue of 
infinite and true knowledge, or the knowledge of all truth. 
It is ſtrange to ſee men contend that the Deity is not free, 
becauſe he is neceſſarily rational, tmmutably good and wiſe ; 
when a man is allowed ftill the perfecter Being, the more 
fixedly and conſtantly his will is determined by reaſon and 
truth. Liberty, as I have ſaid before, con/i/ts in being de- 
termined by moral matives (the more unerringly and con- 
ſtantly che better) in oppoſition to being phy/ically impeiled 
(which indeed takes away the act of willing, or any act, 
properly ſpeaking) and in ſe//-determination by the power 
of the will amidſt the indifference of phyſical circumftances. 
And let it be here remembered that all this follows eaſily 
and without the trouble of ſuch a long deduction, when 
once it is ſhewn that there is a neceſſity of infinite per- 
fectian, that is, of a Being infinitely perfect, which ap- 
pears from what has been ſaid above; for ſince all this is 
a perfection, it muſt be in that Reing. And who, though 
ever ſo much engaged on the oppoſite fide, will venture 
expreſly to ſay that to be determined by moral motives is 
not a perfection? Or to be ſeH determined by the power 
of the will, where phyfical circumſtances are indifferent, in 
order to effect a wiſe and good purpoſe, is not a perfection? 

But to go forward, if next we conſider the actions of 
this Being as exerted upon his creatures in conſequence of 
this eternal act of willing, they are (as in conſequence of 
that) _ by the — — council and wiſdom, 
Vor. II and 
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and therefore performed in the fitte/t time, manner, cir- 
cumſtances. But what is chiefly to the preſent purpoſe is, 
that though vaſt power 1s exerted, as in moving the hea- 
venly bodies, for inſtance, yet it is exerted without /frug- 
gle, effort or contention of ſtrength, ſo to ſay. Eaſe and 
difficulty are not applicable to infinity of power : they are 
the marks of our limitation, but vaniſh here. That 
-power would not be infinite, by which one thing 
were done /mothly, and another thing with rugged la- 
-beur and toil. Let him who hath the term [infinite 
power] often in his mouth, conſider only the import of 
it. To perform is equally eaſy as 7s will to this Being, 
and that without a figure, but upon the foot of reaſon 
and argument. All this is ſtill implied in neceſſary infini - 
ty of perfeftion. And this at length will help us to con- 
ceive that even the actions of this Being no more change 
the manner of his exiſtence than his willing them, there 
being no emotion, ftreſs or contention in performing the 
effect that right occaſion an alteration. Nor can they 
be conſidered as the manner of his exiſtence; ſince they 
are temporary, ſucceſſive (as in the motions of matter) and 

not neceſſary, as it muſt be. 
We ſhall better conceive this, if we conſider why, and 
how, our manner & exiſtence is conſtantly changed; and 
this particular deſerves our attention. In ſhort, this hap- 
pens in our bodies from mation, relative ſituation, and a 
conſtant flux of parts; from all which an immaterial Be- 
ing muſt be free. In our minds the manner of exiſtence 
is changed from a conſtant ſucceſſton of ideas, aud the oc- 
curring of new objects, new deſires, and the willing new 
ect ro be produced. This happens from the finite- 
nels of our minds. It we have any compaſs of thought, 
knowledge, ideas, will, it muſt be by the ſucceſſive ad- 
. miſſion 
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miſſion of new objects into the mind. In an Infinite Mind 
it is quite the reverſe of this: all things muſt be always 
and eternally in view, whence no new object of deſire can 

happen, nor therefore change in the will (which is the 

great ſource of the change of the manner of exiſtence in | 
our minds); and though the actions are performed in 

time, and commenſurately with the ſucceſſive exi/fence of (-- 
creatures, yet this is without change of thought, motion, or | : : , 


any kind of alteration: it is without calling the attention 
from other things, to apply it to that thing; or calling 
the power from other places to apply it in that place. 
This is a wonderful ſuperiority of nature; fo far above 
our way, that we are ſtruck with admiration at the thought: | 
and yet the certainty of the concluſion will make one 1 
contemplate it with pleaſure. | 
It was from theſe conſiderations that Bo#tius defines 
the eternity of God to be vitæ interminabilis tota ſimn i 
& perfecta poſſeſſis (De conſol. phil. lib. 5. prof. 6.) for 
in a neceſſarily infingte intellect all things muſt be akvazs 
and neceſſarily preſent; from neceſſary infinity of kncw- 
ledge all the purpoſes of wiſdom and reaſon mult be 
willed by one indeſinent aft no new object can offer 
to the underſtanding, no mutability can happen there- 
fore to the will, nor therefore can there be any riſing or 
falling of pleaſure and happineſs. And this is indeed in- 
ter minabilis vite tata fimul & perſecta poſſeſſio ; which 
co-incides with this, That the manner of neceſſary ex- 
iſtence is, itſelf neceſſary, and neceſſarily the beſt. Yu2d 
(Gays this Philoſopher) ex collatione temporalium clarius 
liquet ; nam quicquid vivit in tempore, id praſens d præ- 
terito in futurum procedit.: nihilque g in tempore conſti- 
tutum, quod totum vite ſue ſpatium pariter poſſit am- 
plefti. This is undeniably a mark of imperfection 10 livs 
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by change, to lfe what is paſt, to want what is yet to 
come, and to place infinite happineſs in a ſucceſſion of 
things, though all pleaſant. any ſtate were good, why 
ſhould it paſs? If any thing will be pleaſint, why ſhould 
it not be preſent? Why ſhould it be firſt in expectation, 
a minute in enjoyment, and then in reflezion only? This, 
I fay, is plainly a mark of imperfection; it is our own 
ſtate ; and therefore to be denied concerning a Mind in- 
finitely perfect. It the Roman Coxsul. had gone into the 
ſceptical ways of thinking now fafhionable, he would not 
have left us ſuch a noble, fuch a philoſephical, fuch an 
exalted idea of the Divine Mind. See here Dy. Carre” 
Demanſtrat. Part. 1. Prop. 5. 

Laſtly, To obviate the main thing objected ; from all 
this we may ſee that when Gad created the Univerſe, ag 
there was no naw object of knowledge preſented to his 
Intellect, nor new defire to his Will, ſd there was no 
new difficulty ſtarted to his Power ; fince, as was above 


 ſhewn, to perform mult be equally eaſy to neceſſary in- 


finity of power, as to will the performance. The 
creation of a world, the ſuperintendence of his own 
works, the methods of Providence, and the whole ſcheme 
of procedure, eſpecially with reſpect to rational Beings, 
were no novelties to him, but what he had in view, fa- 
miliar (if I may ſo ſay) from eternity. Let it be obſerved 
here (left I ſhould be forced to make unneceſfary repe- 
titions) what I have ihewn above to be the import of a 


 meceſſarily infinite Intelleft. In a word, after we have 


once more conſidered that, if there be a neceſſity for any 
Being, it muſt be for infinite Being; and if there be a 
neceſſity for any perſection, it muſt be for infinite Per- 


trty, 


fection (it cannot be for infinite diminiſhed by any guan- 
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tity, in either caſe): after this, I fay, it would be a low, 
unphiloſophical prejudice to think that God could be 
lonely, and without entertainment, before the exiſtence 
of his own effects, or put to any difficulty by them after 
they exiſted ; that he could have bettered his condition 
by them, or that it would have been worſe without them. 
I cannot end this note, though already too long, 'with- 
out ſaying ſomething of the unfacceſſoe exiſtence of the 
Deity, or of his unſucceſſue eternity. This is an extreme- 
ly metaphyſical ſpeculation, and there hath been much 
con about it. What we may ſay ſafely in it will 
alſo be ealily ſeen, I humbly conceive, from what goes 
before. There is certainly no ſucceſſion of ideas, defires, 
will, in the infinite or neceſſary Mind; and therefore no 


change or mutability in it. This follows when it is ſhewn 


that the manner of exiſtence of a neceſſarily exiſting 
mind muſt be itſelf neceſfary and immutable, of which 
J have given two different demonſtrative proofs above 
(Ne 6 and 7.) Thus there is really no actual ſucceſſion 
in the manner of Gad 's exiftence, that is, in his eternity, 
nay, not after the exiftence of a material world. The 
changes and fucceſhons that then kappen, happen to ſome- 
thing elſe not ro HIM. And yet, fince the fuccsſſive or 
changing exiſtence of creatures is co-exiſting with the w/uc- 
refſeve and immutable exiſtence of the Deity, we may ſee that 
this cc-exi/fence might have been ages ſooner, or that the 
one doth not exclude the other, nor is inconſiſtent with 
it, bur as being infinitely greater, comprehends it. We 
ſee in another cafe, that though all mation (a mark of 
finity, and irſelf ſucceſſive) is in pace, yet ſpare itſelf 
is mmoveable. It is, as I am apt to think, fomething like 
this ſuceqſſve and znfucceſſive cxiftence, both 'co-exifting, 


which Ariſlotle means when he allows time to be within 
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the mundane limits, but not without them. Conſider his 
own words (deco ſupra citat.) N of ig 2yedpo; Qu - 
cs Ni, d av Quoies ̈ reh fx ish * thu d 73 n 
did usrai dr 27 ig, 87 hdαενν,-̊= nie d. ru. As if he had 
ſaid, There is an unſucc qſius exiſtence, wherever there 
care not changes and viciſſitudes by motion.” Thus far 
then, I think, we may go with clearneſs, and underſtand 
what we ſay. On the other hand, it is, I think, ſcarce 
intelligible, to apply this fucceſtveneſs or unſucceſſrueneſi 
(ſo to ſpeak) to time itſelf, or to eternity abſtractedly ta- 
ken: theſe ſeem applicable only to Beings exiſting by 
themſelves: therefore they ſeem capable of no alteration 
or change in themſelves, abſtracting from the Beings ex- 
iſting in them. If all created Beings were taken away, 
all poſſibility of any mutation, or ſucceſſion of one thing t0. 
another would appear to be alſo removed. Abſtract ſuc- 
ceſſion in eternity is ſcarce to be underſtood. - What is 
it that ſucceeds? One minute to another perhaps? [+ 
velut unda ſupervenit undam.] But when we imagine 
this, we fancy that the minutes are things ſeparately ex- 
iſting, which keep on their own courſe, though there were 
no Being at all exiſting. This is the common notion, 
and yet it is a manife/t prejudice. Time is nothing but 
the exiſtence of created, ſucceſſive Beings and eternity 
the neceſſary exi/lence of the Deity. Therefore if this ne- 
ceſſary Being hath no change or ſucceſſion in his nature, 
his exiſtence muſt of courſe be unſucceſhve. 

We feem to commit a double over-light in this caſe : 
firſt we find ſucceſſion in the neceſſary nature and ex- 
i/tence of the Deity himſelf, which is wrang, if the rea» 
ſoning above be concluſive : And then we aſcribe this ſuc- 
ceſſi:a to eternity, conſidered abſtraftedly from the Zter- 
nal Being, and ſuppoſe it . one knows not what] 
a thing 


”. 
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a thing ſubſiſting by itſelf, and flowing one minute after 
another. This is the work of pure imagination, and con- 
trary to the reality of things. Hence the common meta- 
phorical expreſſions, © Time runs apace.” Let us lay 
c hold on the preſent minute: and the like. The Philo- 
ſophers themſelves miſlead us by their /Iu/trations. They 
compare eternity to the motion of a point, running on for 
ever, and making a traceliſi infinite line. Here the point 
is ſuppoſed a thing actually ſubſiſting, repreſenting the 
preſent minute, and then they aſcribe motion or ſucceſſion 
to it; that is, they aſcribe motion to a mere non-entity, 
to illuſtrate to us a ſucceſſive eternity. Hence all the per- 
plexities of a paſt eternity, made up of finite ſucceſſive 
parts: and hence the contradiction of a pundtum tans; 
though in this caſe a puni7um ſlans is no more a contra- 
diction than a punctum movens: for in truth the punctum 
is nothing at all, either to „and ſtill or move forward. 
As to the expreſſion nunc fans, by which ſome /chool- 
men have choſen to deſcribe eternity; it certainly im- 
plies oppoſite ideas, if applied to aur exi/tence, or if our 
manner of exiſtence be applied to the Deity. For then 
we make [nunc] a relative term, which hath a reference 
to paſt and future. But this is a wrong application; and 
if once we allow an all- perfect Mind which hath an 
eternal, immutable, and infinite comprehenſion of 40 
things, always (and allow it we muſt) the diſtinction of 
paſt and fulure vaniſhes with reſpect to ſuch a Mind; 
and the expreſſion nunc ſtans will appear to have pro- 
priety. Ina word, if we proceed ſtep by ſtep, as above, the 
eternity or exiſtence of the Deity will appear to be, /itz 
interminabilis tata ſimul & perfecta paſſaſſio, how much 
ſoever this may have been reckoned a paradox hitherto. 
All this diffuſe reaſoning may (for the fake of memory) 
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be compriſed in two or three ſentences. For, firſt, An 
infinitely perſect Mind muſt have 2 perfect comprehen- 
fon of all things, always : and then, this Mind muſt 
always will what is infinitely reaſonable, according to this 
infinite knowledge. From theſe two propolitions it fol- 
lows, That there can be no ſucceſſion of ideas, nor change 
of will, in ſuch « Mind. And, laſtly, it muſt be as 4% 
to Infinite Power to perform according to the rule of in- 
finite reaſon as to will the performance; for ſuppoſing 


difficulty denies infinity of power. And bence the action: 
of ſuch a Being occaſion no change in the manner of his 
exiſtence; and yet, as directed by infinite reaſon, they 
cannot be phyſically neceſſary. 
Thus we are come to the end of this tedious 
Enquiry concerning the Immateriality of the 
human foul, where the nature of the ſubjeft hath . 
carried us through all the moſt abſtiruſe and dif- 
ficult points of natural Philoſophy. The whole 
is ſubmitted to the judgment of the Candid Rea- 
If any thing of importance bath been diſ- 
covered, which may give a contrary turn to the 
preſent prevailing ſceptical notions; this, with 
the variety and d;fficulty of the many things treat- 
ed of; will, I hope, plead my excuſe for fuch 
miſtakes as do not affet} the main defign. 
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Printed by James BET TENHAM. 
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